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PREFACE. 


In the Preface to my former work, “ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian,” 
I informed the reader that it was my intention 
to publish from time to time translations of the 
Greek and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, until the series should be exhausted, and 
the present volume is the second instalment 
towards the fulfilment of that undertaking. 
It contains a translation of the Periplus (i. e. 
Circumnavigation) of the Enjthrccan Sea , 
together with a translation of the second part 
of the Indilca of Arrian describing the cele¬ 
brated voyage made by Nearkhos from the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Arrian’s narrative, copied from the 
Journal of the voyage written by Nearkhos 
himself, forms an admirable supplement to the 
Periplus, as it contains a minute description of 
a part of the Erythra3an Coast which is merely 
glanced at by the author of that work. The 
translations have been prepared from the most 
approved texts. The notes, in a few instances 
only, bear upon points of textual criticism, 
their main object being to present in a concise 
form for popular reading the most recent results 
of learned enquiry directed to verify, correct 7 
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PREFACE. 


or otherwise illustrate the contents of the 
narratives. 

The warm and unanimous approbation be¬ 
stowed upon the first volume of this series, both 
by the Press in this country and at home, has 
given me great encouragement to proceed with 
the undertaking, and a third volume is now in 
preparation, to contain the Indiha of Ktesias 
and the account of India given by Strabo in the 
loth Book of his Geography. 


Faina Colleye , June 1870. 


ANONYMI [ARRIAM UT FERTFRl 



TRANSLATED FROM THE TEXT 

As given in the Gtographi Greed Minora, edited by 

C. Muller : Paris, lbo5. 

WITH INTRODUCTIC-i AND COMMENTARf. 




PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHRAEAN SEA. 


Introduction . 1 


The Per ip! da of the Erythraean Sea is the title 

prefixed to a work which contains the best account 

of the commerce carried on from the Red Sea and 

the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 

time that Egypt was a province of the Roman em - 

pire. The Erythrsan Sea was an appellation 

given in those days to the whole expanse of ocean 

reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 

boundary of ancient knowledge on the East—an 

appellation in all appearance deduced from the 

entrance into it by the Straits of the Red Sea, 

styled E r y t h r a by the Greeks, and not exclud- 
mg the Gulf of Persia. 


The author was a Greek merchant, who in the 
rst century of the Christian era had, it would 
appear settled at Berenike, a great seaport 
situated in the southern extremity of E K ypt 
whence he made commercial voyages which carried 
him to the seaports of Eastern Africa as far as 
Azam a, and to those of Arabia as far as K a n e 
whence, by taking advantage of the south-west 
monsoon, he crossed over to the ports lying on 
the western shores of India. Having made careful 


the Ancients^aWrZ^ i ^ ommerc f 1 Navigation of 
most recent authoHHpi^^ fl r « la ^f p e cial ly to that work. The 
consulted, and the result o^fh^ haVC ’ h . owever > been also 
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observations and inquiries regarding the naviga¬ 
tion and commerce of these countries, he commit¬ 
ted to writing, for the benefit of other merchants, 
the knowledge which he had thus acquired. Much 
cannot be said in praise of the style in which he 
writes. It is marked by a rude simplicity, which 
shows that he was not a man of literary culture, 
but iu fact a mere man of business, who in com¬ 
posing restricts himself to a narrow round of set 
phrases, and is indifferent alike to grace, freedom, 
or variety of expression. It shows further that 
he was a Greek settled in Egypt, and that lie must 
have belonged to an isolated community of his 
countrymen, whose speech had become corrupt by 
much intercourse with foreigners. It presents a 
very striking contrast to the rhetorical diction 
which A g a t h a r k h i d e s, a great master of all 
the tricks of speech, employs in his description of 
the Erylhriran. For all shortcomings, however, 
in the style ol the work, there is ample compensa¬ 
tion in the fulness, variety, accuracy, and utility 
ol the information which it conveys. Such indeed 
is its superiority on these points that it must bo 
reckoned as a most precious treasure : for to it 


wc arc indebted far more than to any other work 
for most ol our knowledge of the remote shores of 


Eastern Africa, and the marts of India, anil the 


condition of ancient commerce in these parts of 
the world. 


r J he name of the author is unknown. In the Hei¬ 
delberg MS., which alone has preserved the little 
work, and contains it after the Periplus of Arrian, 
the title given is A ppiavov 7T(p[n\ovs rrji' EpvOpas 
$a\acra^i. Trusting to the correctness of this 
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title, Stuckius attributed the work to A r r i a n of 
Nikomedia, and Fabricius to another Arrian who 
belonged to Alexandria. Xo one. however, who 
knows how ancient books are usually treated can 
fail to see what the real fact here is, viz. that 
since not only the Peri plus Claris Enjthrcei f but 
also the Anonymi Periplus Ponti Euxini (whereof 
the latter part occurs in the Heidelberg MS. before 
Arrian’s Ponti Periplus ) are attributed to Arrian, 
and the different Arrians are not distinguished 
by any indications afforded by the titles, there can 
be no doubt that the well-known name of the 
Nikomedian writer was transferred to the books 
placed in juxtaposition to his proper works, by 
the arbitrary judgment of the librarians. In fact 


it very often happens that short works written by 
different authors are all referred to one and the 
same author, especially if they treat of the same 
subject and are published conjointly in the same 
volume. But in the case ot the work before us, 
any one would have all the more readily ascribed 
it to Arrian who had heard by report anything 
of the Par a plus of the Erythraean Sea described 
in that author s Tndilca. Oil this point there 
is the utmost unanimity of opinion among 
writers. 

That the author, whatever may have been his 
name, lived in Egypt, is manifest. Thus he says 
in § i2i): “ Several of the trees with us in Egypt 

weep gum,” and he joins the names of the 
Egyptian months with the Roman, as may be 
seen by referring to §§ G, 39, 49, and 56. The place 
in which he w t »s settled was probably Berenike, 
since it was from that port lie embarked on his 
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voyages to Africa and Arabia, and since he speaks 
of the one coast as on the right from Berenike, 
and the other on the left. The whole tenor of the 
work proclaims that he must have been a merchant. 
That the entire work is not a mere compilation 
from the narratives or journals of other merchants 
and navigators, but that the author had himself 
visited some of the seats of trade which he de¬ 
scribes, is in itself probable, and is indicated in § 20, 
where, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
writers, he speaks in his own person :—“ In sailing 
south, therefore, we stand oft from the shore and 
keep our course down the middle of the gulf.” 
Compare with this what is said in § 48: ra np6s 

rrjv ipir op Lav ttjv rjpcTepav, 

As regards the ago to which the writer belong¬ 
ed : it is first of all evident that he wrote after the 
times of Augustus, since in § 23 mention is made 
of the Roman Emperors. That he was older, 
however, than Ptolemy the Geographer, is 
proved by his geography, which knows nothing of 
India beyond the Ganges except the traditional 
account current from the days of Eratosthenes to 
those of Pliny, while it is evident that Ptolemy 
possessed much more accurate information re¬ 
garding these parts. It confirms this view that 
while our author calls the island of Ceylon P a 1 a i- 
simoundou, Ptolemy calls it by the name 
subsequently given to it—S alike. Again, from 
§ 19, it is evident, that he wrote before the 


kingdom of 
the Romans. 


the Nabathseans was abolished by 


Moreover Pliny (YI. xxvi. 104), in 


proceeding to describe the navigation to the 
marts of India by the direct route across the 


t 
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ocean with the wind called Hippalos, writes to 
this effect:—“ And for a long time this was the 
mode of navigation, until a merchant discovered 
a compendious route whereby India was brought 
so near that to trade thither became very lucra¬ 
tive. For, every year a fleet is despatched, car- 
rying on board companies of archers, since the 
Indian seas are much infested by pirates. Nor 
will a description of the whole voyage from Egypt 
tire the reader, since now for the first time correct 
information regarding it has been made public.” 
Compare with this the statement of the Periplus 
in § 57, and it will be apparent that while this 
route to India had only just come into use in the 
time of Pliny, it had been for some time in use in 
the days of our author. Now, as Pliny died in 
79 a.d. , and had completed his work two years 
previously, it may bo inferred that he had written 
the 6th book of his Natural History before our 
author wrote his work. A still more definite in¬ 
dication of his date is furnished in § 5, where 
Zoskales is mentioned as reigning in his 
times over the Auxumit®. Now in a list of the 
early kings of Abyssinia the name of Z a- 
Hakale occurs, who must have reigned from 
77 to 89 a.d. This Za-Hakale is doubtless 
the Zoskales of the Periplus , and was the 
contemporary of the emperors Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. We conclude, therefore, that the 
Periplus was written a little after the death of 
Pliny, between the years a.d. 80-89. 

Opinions on this point, however, have varied 
considerably. Salmasius thought that Pliny and 
our author wrote at the same time, though their ac- 
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counts of the same things are often contradictory. 
In support of this view he adduces the statement 
of the Peri pi us (§ 54), “ M u z i r i s, a place in India, 
is in the kingdom of Keprobotres,” when com¬ 
pared with the statement of Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), 
“Coelobothras was reigning there when I 
committed this to writing;” and argues that since 
Keprobotras and Coelobothras are but 
different forms of the same name, the two authors 
must have been contemporary. The inference is, 
however, unwarrantable, since the name in ques¬ 
tion, like that of P a n d i 6 n, was a common appella¬ 
tion of the kings who ruled over that part of India. 

Dodwell, again, was of opinion that the Periplus 
was written after the year a. d. 161, when Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus were joint emperors. 
He bases, in the first place, his defence of this view 
on the statement in § 26 : “ Not long before our 
own times the Emperor (K alaap) destroyed the 
place,” viz. E u d a i m 6 n-A r a b i a, now Aden. 
This emperor he supposes must have been Trajan, 
who, according to Eutropius (VIII. 3), reduced 
Arabia to the form of a province. Eutropius, how¬ 
ever, meant by Arabia only that small part of it 
which adjoins Syria. This Dodwell not only denies, 
but also asserts that the conquest of Trajan em¬ 
braced the whole of the Peninsula—a sweeping 
inference, which he bases on a single passage 
in the Periplus (§ 16) where the south part 
of Arabia is called rj irpto-rq Apa[3la , “ the First 
Arabia.” From this expression he gathers that 
Trajan, after his conquest of the country, had 
divided it into several provinces, designated ac¬ 
cording to the order in which they were consti- 
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tuted. The language of the Periplv.s, however, 
forbids us to suppose that there is here any refer¬ 
ence to a Roman province. What the passage 
states is that Azania (in Africa) was by 
ancient right subject to the kingdom rrj? Trpcorrjf 
yivofX€vt]i {\eyop.€V7]s according to Dodwell) 'Apaftias, 
and was ruled by the despot of Mapharitis. 

Dodwell next defends the date he has fixed on 
by the passage in § 23, where it is said that K h a- 
ribael sought by frequent gifts and embassies 
to gain the friendship of the emperors (twu 
nxjTOKparopoiv). He thinks that the time is hero 
indicated when Aurelius and L. "Verus were 
reigning conjointly, a.d. 161-181. There is no 
need, however, to put this construction on the 
words, which may without any impropriety be 
taken to mean ‘ the emperors for the time being * 
viz. Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

1 ted tho opinion of Salmasius re¬ 
garding the date of the work, but thinks that the 
Kaisar mentioned in § 26 was Claudius. “ The 
Ron ans,” he says, “ from the time they first entered 
Arabia under iElius Galius, had always main¬ 
tained a footing on the coast of the Red Sea. They 
had a garrison at Leuko Koine, in Xaba- 
tha?a, where they collected the customs ; and 
it is apparent that they extended their power 
down the gulf and to tho ports of the ocean 
in the reign of C. iudius, as the freedman of 
AnniusPlocamus was in the act of collect¬ 
ing the tributes there when he was carried out to 
sea and over toTaprobane. If we add to this 
the discovery of Hippalus in the same reign, we 
find a better reason for the destruction of Aden at 
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this time than at any other.” The assertion in 
this extract that the garrison and custom-house 
atLeuke Kome belonged to the Romans is not 
warranted by the language of the Periplus , which 
in fact shows that they belonged to Malikhos 
the king of the Nabathasans. Again, it is a mere 
conjecture that the voyage which the freedman of 
Plocamus (who, according to Pliny, farmed the 
revenues of the Red Sea) was making along the 
coast of Arabia, when he was carried away by the 
monsoon to Taprobane, was a voyage undertaken to 
collect the revenues due to the Roman treasury. 
With regard to the word Kaicrap , which has 
occasioned so much perplexity, it is most pro¬ 
bably a corrupt reading in a text notorious for its 
corruptness. The proper reading may perhaps 
bo EAI2AP. At any rate, had one of the em¬ 
perors in reality destroyed Aden, it is unlikely 
that their historians would have failed to men¬ 
tion such an important fact. 

Schwanbcck, although he saw the weakness of 
the arguments with which Salmasius and Vincent 
endeavoured to establish their position, never¬ 
theless thought that our author lived in the age 
of Pliny and wrote a little before him, because 
those particulars regarding the Indian navigation 
which Pliny says became known in his age agree, 
on the whole, so well with the statement in the 
Periplus that they must have been extracted 
therefrom. No doubt there are, he allows, some 
discrepancies; but those, he thinks, may be ascribed 
to the haste or negligence of the copyist. A care¬ 
ful examination, however, of parallel passages in 
Pliny and the Periplus show this assertion to be 
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untenable. Vincent himself speaks with caution 
on this point:—“ There is,” he says, “ no absolute 
proof that either copied from the other. But those 
who are acquainted with Pliny’s methods of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one 
must be a copyist, that his title to this office is 
the clearest.” 

From these preliminary points we pass on to 
consider the contents of the work, and these may 
be conveniently reviewed under the three heads 
Geography, Navigation, Commerce. In the com¬ 
mentary, which is to accompany the translation, 
the Geography will be examined in detail. Mean¬ 
while we shall enumerate the voyages which are 
distinguishable in the Periplds , fl and the articles of 
commerce which it specifies. 

I. .Voyages mentioned in the Pebjpltjs. 

I. A voyage from Berentk $, in the south of 
Egypt, down the western coast of the Red Sea 
through the Straits, along the coast of Africa, 
round Cape Guardafui, and then southward along 
the eastern coast of Africa as far as Rh&pta, a 
place about six degrees south of the equator. 

II. We are informed of two distinct courses 
confined to the Red Sea : one from Myos Hormos, 
in the south of Egypt, across the northern end 
of the sea to Leuke Rome, on the opposite coast of 
Arabia, near the mouth of theElanitic Gulf, whence 
it was continued to Mouza, an Arabian port lying 
not far westward from the Straits ; the other from 
Berenlke directly down the gulf to this same port 


* The enumeration is Vincent’s, altered and abridged. 
b 
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III. There is described next to this a voyage 
from the month of the Straits along the southern 
coast of Arabia round the promontory now called 
Ras-el-Had, whence it was continued along the 
eastern coast of Arabia as far as Apologos (now 
Oboleh), an important emporium at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, near the mouth of the river 
Euphrates. 

IV. Then follows a passage from the Straits to 
India by three different routes: the first by 
adhering to the coasts of Arabia, Karmania, Ge- 
drosia, and Indo-Skythia, which terminated at 
Barugaza (Bharoch), a great emporium on the ri¬ 
ver Namraadios (the Narmada), at a distance of 
thirty miles from its mouth; the second from 
Kane, a port to the west of Suagros, a great 
projection on the south coast of Arabia, now Cape 
Fartaque; and tho third from Cape Guardafui, on 
the African side—both across the ocean by the 
monsoon to Mouziris and N e 1 k u n d a, great 
commercial cities on the coast of Malabar. 

V. Aftei' this we must allow a similar voyage 
performed by the Indians to Arabia, or by the 
Arabians to India, previous to the performance of 
it by the Greeks, because tho Greeks as late as the 
reign of Philometor met this commerce in Sahara. 

VI. Wo obtain an incidental knowledge of a 
voyage conducted from ports on the east coast of 
Africa over to India by the monsoon long before 
Hippaloa introduced the knowledgo of that wind 
to the Roman world. This voyage was connected, 
no doubt, with the commerce of Arabia, since the 
Arabians were the great traffickers of antiquity, and 
held in subjection part of the sea-board of Eastern 
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Africa. The Indian commodities imported into 
Africa were rice, ghee, oil of scsamum, sugar, 
cotton, muslins, and sashes. These commodities, 
the Pcriplus informs us, were brought sometimes 
in vessels destined expressly for the coast of Africa, 
while at others they were only part of the cargo, 
out of vessels which were proceeding to another 
port. Thus we have two methods of conducting 
this commerce perfectly direct; and another 
by touching on this coast with a final destina¬ 
tion to Arabia. This is the reason that the 
Greeks found cinnamon and the produce of India 
on this coast, when they first ventured to pass 
the Straits in order to seek a cheaper market than 
Sabaea. 

II. Articles of Commerce mentioned 

in tiie Ferielus. 

I. Animals: — 

1. llupOevoL cvclScis 7T,oos' ?raW(iKtav —Handsome 
girls for the haram, imported into Barugaza for 
the king (19). 8 

2. AouXi Kci Kfjtioaova —Tall slaves, procured at 
Opono, imported into Egypt (14). 

3. 2co/xara ()t)\vk<i —Female slaves, procured 
from Arabia and India, imported into the island 
of Dioskorides (31). 

4. 2o>/xara.—Slaves imported from Omana and 
Apologos into Barugaza (3G), and from Moundou 
and Malao (8, 9). 

5. ‘1777701—Horses imported into Kane for the 
king, and into Mouza for the despot (23, 24). 


3 The iiuinrrals indicate the sections of the Per ip Ids in 
which the articles are mentioned. 
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6. ‘ Kfiiovai vcoTTjyol —Sumpter mules imported 
into Mouza for the despot (24). 

II. Animal Products :— 

1. Bovrvpov —Butter, or the Indian preparation 
therefrom called gM, a product of Ariake (41); 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
beyond the Straits (14). The word, according to 
Pliny (xxviii. 9), is of Skythian origin, though 
apparently connected with Bovs, rvpbs. The 
reading is, however, suspected by Lassen, who 
would substitute Bdapopov or Bdanopov , a kind of 
grain. 

2. Aeppara Srjpuca —Chinese hides or furs. Ex¬ 
ported from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39). 
Vincent suspected the reading bcppLara, but ground¬ 
lessly, for Pliny mentions the Seres sending their 
iron along with vestments and hides (vestibus 
pellibueque), and among the presents sent to 
Yudhishthira by the Saka, Tush&ra and Kanka 
skins are enumerated.— Mahdbh. ii. 50, quoted by 
Lassen. 

3. *E\€<f)as —Ivory. Exported from Adouli (6), 
Aualites (8), Ptolemais (3), Mossulon (10), and the 
ports of Azania (16, 17). Also from Barugaza (49), 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56); a species of ivory 
called Boo-aprj is produced in Desarene (62). 

4. *E ptov Srjpucbv —Chinese cotton. Imported 
from the country of the Thfnai through Baktria 
to Barugaza, and by the Ganges to Bengal, and 
thence to Dimurike (64). By *Epiov Vincent seems 
to understand silk in the raw state. 

5. K cpara —Horns. Exported from Barugaza to 
the marts of Omana and Apologos (36). Muller 
suspects this reading, thinking it strange that 
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such an article as horns should be mentioned 
between wooden learns and logs. He thinks, there¬ 
fore, that Kcpara is either used in some technical 
sense, or that the reading Kopp&v or Koppiuu 
should be substituted—adding that Koppov? ijdevov, 
planks of ebony , are at all events mentioned by 
Athenaios (p. 201a) where he is quoting Kal- 
lixenos of Rhodes. 

6. K opaWiov —Coral. (Sans, pravdla , Hindi 
mungd.) Imported into Kane (28), Barbarikon 
on the Indus (39), Barugaza (49), and Naoura, 
Tundis, Mouziris, and Nelkunda (56). 

7. Ad«os xpuy-uTivos —Coloured lac. Exported 
to Adouli from Ariake (6). The Sanskrit word 
is Idkshd , which is probably a later form of rdkshd , 
connected, as Lassen thinks, with ruga, from the 
root rahj f to dye. The vulgar form is Idkkha. 
Gum-lac is a substance produced on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees by an insect, both 
as a covering for its egg and food for its young. 
It yields a fine red dye. 4 Salmasius thinks that 
by \dicKos xpuparivos must be understood not lac 
itself, but vestments dyed therewith. 

8. Mapyaplrr)? —Pearl. (Sans, mukta, Hindi, 
moti.) Exported in considerable quantity and of 
superior quality from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

Cf. TTIVLKOV. 

9. N rjpa H.r)piK.6v —Silk thread. From the coun- 

* Bhagv&nl&l Indraji Pandit points out that the colour is 
called alaktaka , Prakrit alito : it is used by women for 

m. I?. « .. . _ ^ Iso as a dye. The gulalt or 

pill-like balls used by women are made with arrowroot 
coloured with alito , and cotton dipped in it is sold in the 
bazars under the name of pothi , and used for the same 
purposes. He has also contributed many of the Sanskrit 
names, and some notes. 
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try of the Thinai: imported into Barugaza and 
the marts of Dimurike (64). Exported from 
Barugaza (49), and also from Barbarikon on the 
Indus (39)It is called fieraga by Procopius and all 
the later writers, as well as by the Digest, and was 
known without either name to Pliny Vincent. 

10. Uivikios Koy^os the Pearl-oyster. (Sans. 
MU.) Fished for at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf (35). Pearl (ttIplkov) inferior to the Indian 
sort exported in great quantity from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana(36). A pearl 6shery(n*wicou 
*o Xvfiprjais) in the neighbourhood of Kolkhoi, in 
the kingdom of Pandion, near the island of Epio- 
doros ; tho produce transported to Argalou, in the 
interior of the country, where muslin robes with 
pearl inwoven (fiapyapiTtScs (rivdoves) were fabri¬ 
cated (59). The reading of the MS. is <rtp86ves, 
epanyapdriScs Xcyopti/ai, for which Salmasius pro¬ 
posed to read papyapinhcs. Muller suggests 
instead al ’Ajyi cpinbes, as if the muslin bore the 

name of the place Argarou or Argulou , wh«re it was 
made. 

Pe.irl : .s also obtained in Taprobone (61); is 

imported into the emporium on the Ganges called 
Gangs (63). 

11 . Uopcfivpa — Purple. Of a common as well as 
of a superior quality, imported from Egypt into 
Mouza (24) and Kane (28), and fro i the marts of 
Apologos and Omana into Barugaza (36 j. 

12. ’Pipotcenus —Rhinoceros (Sans hhxdgad )— 
the horn or the teeth, and probably the skin. 
Exported from Adouli (16), and the marts of 
Azania (7). Bruce found the hunting of the 
rhinoceros still a trade in Abyssinia. 
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13. XfXcbi'r;—Tortoise (Sans, kachchhcipa) or 
tortoise-shell. Exported from Adouli ( 6 ) and 
Aualites (7); a small quantity of the genuine and 
land tortoise, and a white sort with a small shell, ex¬ 
ported from Ptolemais (3) ; small shells (XcXctvapia) 
exported from Mossulou (10); a superior sort 
in great quantity from Opone (13); the mountain 
tortoise from the island of Menouthias (15); a 
kind next in quality to the Indian from the marts 
of Azania (16,17); the genuine, land, white, and 
mountain sort with shells of extraordinary size 
from the island of Dioskorides (30, 31); a good 
quantity, from the island of Serapis (33) ; the best 
kind in all the. Erythraean—that of the Golden 
Khersonesos (63), sent to Mouziris and Nelkunda, 
whence it is exported along with that of the 
islands off the coast of Dimurike (probably the 
Laccadive islands) (56); tortoise is also procured 
in Taprobane (61). 

III.—Plants and their products :— 

1. AX 017 —the aloe (Sans. agarvC). Exported from 
Kane (28). The sort referred to is probably the 
bitter cathartic, not the aromatic sort supposed 
by some to bo the sandalwood. It grows abund¬ 
antly in Sokotra, and it was no doubt exported 
thence to Kane. “ It is remarkable,” says Vincent, 

that when the author of the Periplus arrives at 
Sokotra he says nothing of the aloe, and mentions 
only Indian cinnabar as a gum or resin distilling 
from a tree: but the confounding of cinnabar with 
dragon’s-blood was a mistake of ancient date and 
a great absurdity” (II. p. 689). 

2 . 'ApupaTa —aromatics (evwSi'a, 6vpiapa T a.) 
Exported from Aualites (7), Mossulon ( 10 ). Among 
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the spices of Tabai (12) are enumerated davftrj <al 
dpcofia kcli pdy\a, and similarly among the com¬ 
modities of Opone Kaaa-ia icai dpcopa koi porco ; and 
in these passages perhaps a particular kind of 
aromatic (cinnamon ?) may by preeminence be 
called apupa. The occurrence, however, in two 
instances of such a familiar word as apapa between 
two outlandish words is suspicious, and this has 
led Muller to conjecture that the proper reading 
may be dprj^d), which Salmasius, citing Galen, 
notes to be a kind of cassia. 

3. Acrvftr) —Asuphe, a kind of cassia. Exported 

from Tabai (12). “ This term,” says Yincent, “ if 

not Oriental, is from the Greek do-ixfrrjAos, signi¬ 
fying cheap or ordinary; but we do not find d(rv(f)rj 
used in this manner by other authors : it may be an 
Alexandrian corruption of the language, or it may 
be the abbreviation of a merchant in his invoice.” 

( Asafcetida , Sans, hingu or bdhlika, Mar, king.) 

4. Bde'XXa, (common form BdcXXt ov). Bdella, 
Bdellium, produced on the sea-coast of Gedrosia 
(37); exported from Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39); brought from the interior of India to Baru- 
gaza (48) for foreign export (49). Bdella is the gum 
of the Balsamodendron Mukul,& tree growing in Sind, 
Katliiavad, and the Disa district. 5 It is used both 
as an incense and as a cordial medicine. The 
bdellium of Scripture is a crystal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdellium of the Periplus but 
its transparency. Conf. Dioskorid. i. 80; Plin. xii. 

9; Galen, Therapeut : ad Glauc. II. p. 106; Lassen, 


6 Sans. Guggula , Guj. QHgal, used as a tonic and for 
skin and urinary diseases.—B. I. P. 
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Ind. Alt . vol. I. p. 290; Vincent, vol. II. p. 690; 
Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. II. p. 387. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. .Lassen suspects it to be 
Indian. 

5. TtjjVip—Gizeir, a kind of cassia exported from 
Tabai (12). This sort is noticed and described by 
Dioskorides. 

6 . Aokos —Beams of wood. Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36). (? Blackwood.) 

7. Aova<a —Douaka, a kind of cassia. Exported 
from Malao and Moundou (8, 9). It was probably 
that inferior species which in Dioskorid. i. 12, is 
called Baicap or 6a/cap or dapKa. 

8 . 'Epevivcu (f)a\ayycs —Logs of ebony (Dtospyros 
melanoxylon.) Exported from Barugaza to the 
marts of Omana and Apologos (36). 

9. EXatop—Oil (tila). Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (6); e\aiov c-r)crdp.Lvov, oil of sesame, a 
product of Ariake (41). Exported from Barugaza 
to the Barbarine markets (14), and to Moskha in 
Arabia (32). 6 

10. *1 v8ik6v /icXa v —Indigo. (Sans, nili , Guj. 
gulz.) Exported from Sky thic Barbarikon (39). It 
appears pretty certain that the culture of the 
indigo plant and the preparation of the drug have 
been practised in India from a very remote epoch. 
It has been questioned, indeed, whether the In- 
dicum mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 6) was indigo, 
but, as it would seem, without any good reason. 
He states that it was brought from India, and 
that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture 

0 Mahuw& oil (Guj. doliuh, Sans, madhuka) is much 
exported from Bharoch.—B. I. P. 

c 
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of blue and purple colours. Vide McCulloch's 
Commer. Diet. s. v. Indigo. C f. Salmas, in Exerc. 
Plin. p. 181. The dye was introduced into Romo 
only a little before Pliny's time. 

11 . KayKafiov Kankamon. Exported from Malao 
and Moundou (8, 10). According to Dioskorides 
i. 23, it is the exudation of a wood, like myrrh, and 
used for fumigation. Cf. Plin. xii. 44. Accord¬ 
ing to Scaliger it was gum-lac used as a dye. It 
is the “ dekaraalli” gum of the bazars. 

12. KapnafTos Karpasus (Sans, kdrpdsa'j Heb. 

karpas,) Gossypium arboreum , fine muslin—a pro¬ 
duct ofAriake (41). “ How this word found its 

way into Italy, and became the Latin carbasus , 
fine linen, is surprising, when it is not found in 
the Greek language. The Kapranov \ivov of 
Pausanias (in Atiicis ), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is asbestos, so called 
from Karpasos, a city of Crete—Salmas. Plin. 
Exerc it. p. 178. Conf. Q. Curtius viii. 9 ‘ Carbaso 

Indi corpora usque ad pedes velant, eorumque rex 
lectica margaritis circumpendentibus recumbit 
distinctis auro et purpura carbasis qua indutus 
est.' ” Vincent II. 699. 

13. Kaovia or Katria (Sans, kuta , Heb. kiddah and 
keziah). Exported from Tabai (12); a coarse kind 
exported from Malao and Moundou (8, 9) ; a vast 

quantity exportedfromMossulon andOpone(10, 13 ). 

“ This spice,” says Vincent, “ is mentioned fre¬ 
quently in the Periplus , and with various ad¬ 
ditions, intended to specify the different sorts 
properties, or appearances of the commodity. It 
is a species of cinnamon, and manifestly the same 
as what we call cinnamon at this day; but dif- 
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ferent from that of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was not a bark, nor rolled up into pipes, 
like ours. Theirs was the tender shoot of the 
same plant, and of much higher value.” “ If our 
cinnamon,” he adds, “is the ancient casia, our casia 
again is an inferior sort of cinnamon.” Pliny 
(xii. 19) states that the cassia is of a larger sizo 
than the cinnamon, and has a thin rind rather 
than a bark, and that its value consists in being 
hollowed out. Dioskorides mentions cassia as a 
product of Arabia, but this is a mistake, Arabian 
cassia having been an import from India. Hero- 
dotos (iii.) had made the same mistake, saying 
that cassia grew in Arabia, but that cinnamon 
was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born (India). The cassia 
shrub is a sort of laurel. There are ten kinds of 
cassia specified in the Periplus / Cf. Lassen, Ind, 
Alt. I. 279, 283 ; Salmas. Plin. Exercit. p. 1301; 
Galen, de Antidot is, bk. i. 

14. Kiwafiapt Ti/Sikoi/ —Dragon’s-blood, damu'l 
akhawein of the Arabs, a gum distilled from 
Pterocarpus Draco , a legumiuous tree 8 in the 
island of Dioskorides or Sokotra (30). Cinna¬ 
bar, with which this was confounded, is the red 
eulphuret of mercury. Pliny (lib. xxix. c. 8) 
distinguishes it as * Indian cinnabar/ Dragon’s- 
blood is one of the concrete balsams, the produce 
of Calamus Draco , a species of rattan palm of 
the Eastern Archipelago, [of Pterocarpus Draco, 
allied to the Indian Kino tree or Pt. marsupium of 

7 May not .some of these be the fragrant root of the kusd 
grass, Andropogon calamus—aromaticus ? —J. B. 

* -A- similar gum is obtained from the P6.l6.sa (Gxn. khd- 
khara), the Dhdka of Rajputfina.—B. I. P. 
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South India, and of Draccena Draco , a liliaceous 
tree of Madeira and the Canary Islands]. 

15. Kdorof (Sansk. kushta, Mar. choka , Guj. 
katha and pushkara mula ,)—Kostus. Exported 
from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39), and 
from Barugaza, which procured it from Kabul 
through Proklais, &c. This was considered the 
best of aromatic roots, as nard or spikenard was 
the best of aromatic plants. Pliny (xii. 25) de¬ 
scribes this root as hot to the taste and of con¬ 
summate fragrance, noting that it was found at 
the head of Patalene, where the Indus bifurcates 
to form the Delta, and that it was of two sorts) 
black and white, black being of an inferior qual¬ 
ity. Lassen states that two kinds are found in 
India—one in Multan, and the other in Kabul and 
Kasmir. “ The Costus of the ancients is still 
exported from Western India, as well as from 
Calcutta to China, uuder the name of Putchok , to 
be burnt as an incense in Chinese temples. Its 
identity has been ascertained in our own days by 
Drs. Koyle and Falconer as the root of a plant 

which they called Aucklandia Costus . 

Alexander Hamilton, at the beginningof last cen¬ 
tury, calls it ligna dulcis (sic), and speaks of it as an 
export from Sind, as did the author of the Periplus 
1600 years earlier.” Yule’s Marco Polo , vol. II. 
p. 388. 

16. K p6kos —Crocus, Saffron. (Sans. kaSmiraja, 
Guj. kesir, Pers. zafrdn.) Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24) and to Kane (28). 

17. Ku7 repos —Cyprus. Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24). It is an aromatic rush used in medi¬ 
cine (Pliny xxi. 18). Herodotos (iv. 71) describes 
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it as an aromatic plant used by the Skythians 
for embalming. Kv7 repos is probably Ionic for 
Kvneipos—Kvnapos IvBikos of Dioskorides, and 
Cypria herba indica of Pliny.—Perhaps Turmeric, 
Curcuma longa, or Galingal possibly. 

18. Aeirna , (Lat. lintea) —Linen. Exportedfrom 
Egypt to Adouli (6). 

19. At/3avo? (Heb. lebonah, Arab, luban, Sans. 
Mvdsa) —Frankincense. Peratic or Libyan frank¬ 
incense exported from the Barbarine markets— 
Tabai (12), Mossulon (10), Malao and Moundou, in 
small quantities (8,9); produced in great abun¬ 
dance and of the best quality at Akannai (11); 
Arabian frankincense exported from Kane (28). A 
magazine for frankincense on the Sakhalitic Gulf 
near Cape Suagros (30). Moskha, the port whence 
it was shipped for Kane and India (32) and Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

Regarding this important product Yule thus 
writes:—“The coast of Hadhramaut is the trae 
and ancient Xcopa Ai/3avo</>opo? or Ai/3avci>ro0dpo?, 
indicated or described under those names by The¬ 
ophrastus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Pseudo-Arrian, and 
other classical writers, i.e. the country producing 
the fragrant gum-resin called by the Hebrews Lebo¬ 
nah, by the Arabs Luban and Kundur , by the Greeks 
Libanos , by the Romans Thus, in mediaeval Latin 
Olibanum (probably the Arabic al-luban, but popu¬ 
larly interpreted as oleum Libani), and in English 
frankincense, i.e . I apprehend, * genuine incense* 
or * incense proper.* 9 It is still produced in this 

„ u IPti* CaU is the gum of a tree 

called the DhUpa-sajai ; another sort of it, from Arabia, 

they call Is6sa , and in KathiAvad it is known as Sesai 
gurular. —B. I. P, 
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region and exported from it, but the larger part of 
that which enters the markets of the world is 
exported from the roadsteads of the opposite 
Sumali coast. Frankincense wheD it first exudes 
is milky white ; whence the name white incense by 
which Polo speaks of it, and the Arabic name 
luban apparently refers to milk. The elder Niebuhr, 
who travelled in Arabia, depreciated the Libanos 
of Arabia, representing it as greatly inferior to that 
brought from India, called Benzoin. He adds that 
the plant which produces it is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia .’’—Marco Polo , vol. II. 
p. 443, &c. 

20. Avkiov —Lycium. Exported from Barbari- 
kon in Indo-Skythia (39), and from Barugaza (49). 
Lycium is a thorny plant, so called from being 
found in Lykia principally. Its juice was used for 
dying yellow, and a liquor drawn from it was 
used as a medicine (Celsus v. 26, 30, and vi. 7). 
It was held in great esteem by the ancients. Pliny 
(xxiv. 77) says that a superior kind of Lycium 
produced in India was made from a thorn called 
also Pyxacaiithus (box-thorn) Chironia. It is known 
in India as Ruzot , an extract of the Berberis 
lycium and B. aristata f both grown on the Hima¬ 
layas. Conf. the Xvkiou IvSikov of Dioskor. i. 133. 

( ? Gamboge.) 

21. Md-yAa—Magla— a kind of cassia mentioned 
only in the Periplus. Exported from Tabai (12). 

22. MaKap —Macer. Exported from Malao and 
Moundou (8, 9). According to Pliny, Dioskorides, 
and others, it is an Indian bark—pe'rhaps a kind of 
cassia. The bark is red and the root large. The 
bark was used as a medicine in dysenteries. Pliny 
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xii. 8; Salmasius, 1302. ( ? The Karachdld of the 

bazars, Kutajatvak ). 

23. Ma\d(3a0pov (Sans, iamdlapattra, the leaf 
of the Laurus Cassia), Malabathrum, Betel. Obtain- 
ed by the Thinai from the Sesatai and exported to 
India 10 (65); conveyed down the Ganges to Gange 
near its month (63); conveyed from the interior 
of India to Mouziris and Nelkunda for export (56). 
That Malabathrum was not only a masticatory, but 
also an unguent or perfume, may be inferred from 
Horace {Odes, II. vii. 89) 

• • • “ coronatus nitentes 

Malabathro Syrio capillos”, 
and from Pliny (xii. 59): “ Dat efc Malabathrum 
Syria, arborum folio convoluto, arido colore, ex 
quo exprimitur oleum ad unguenta: fertiliore 
ejusdem Egypto : laudatius tamen ex India venit.” 
From Ptolemy (VII. ii. J6) we learn that the best 
Malabathrum was produced in Kirrhadia-that is, 
Rangpur. Dioskorides speaks of it as a masti-’ 
catory, and was aware of the confusion caused by 
mistaking the nard for the betel. 

24 . Me'Xc to KaXdptvov, t6 \ fy 6p ( pov aaKvnp 
(Sans, iarkard, Prakrit sdkara, Arab, sukkay , 
Latin saccharum) Honey from canes, called 
Sugar. Exported from Barugaza to the marts 
of Barbaria (14). The first TVesterii writer 
who mentions this article was Thcophrastos, who 
continued the labours of Aristotle in natural his¬ 
tory. He called it a sort of honey extracted from 

reeds. Strabo states,ontheauthorityof Nearkhos 

that reeds in India yield honey without bees! 
B. 1 O I.P ? r0 llkely fr0m Nepai > wLere “ called tejapdt.— 
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-^lian (Hist. Anim.) speaks of a kind of honey 
pressed from reeds which grew among the Prasii. 
Seneca (Epist. 84) speaks of sugar asakind of honey 
found in India on the leaves of reeds, which had 
either been dropped on them from the sky as dew, 
or had exuded from the reeds themselves. This 
was a prevalent error in ancient times, e.g. Dios- 
korides says that sugar is a sort of concreted 
honey found upon canes in India and Arabia Felix, 
and Pliny that it is collected from canes like a gum. 
He describes it as white and brittle between the 
teeth, of the size of a hazel-nut at most, and used 
in medicine only. So also Lucan, alluding to the 
Indians near the Ganges, says that they quaff 
sweet juices from tender reeds. Sugar, however, 
as is well known, must be extracted by art from 
the plant. It has been conjectured that the sugar 
described by Pliny and Dioskorides was sugar 
candy obtained from China. 


25. MeXiXcorov —Melilot, Honey-lotus. Export¬ 
ed from Egypt to Barugaza (49). Melilot is the 
Egyptian or Nymphasa Lotus, or Lily of the Nile, 
the stalk .of which contained a sweet nutritive 

substance which was made into bread. So Vincent; 

# * 

but Melilot is a kind of clover, so called from 
the quantity of honey it contains. The nymphsea 
lotus, or what was called the Lily of the Nile, is 
not a true lotus, and contains no edible substance. 

26. M oKporov. Exported from Moundou (9) and 
Mossulon (10). It is a sort of incense, mentioned 
only in the Periplus. 

27. Morto —Moto—a sort of cassia exported from 
Tabai and Opone (13). 

28. Mvpov —Myrrh. 


(Sans, bola.) Exported from 
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Egypt to Barugaza as a present for the king (49). 
It is a gum or resin issuing from a thorn found 
in Arabia Felix, Abyssinia, &c , vide crpvpmj inf. 

29. N dpbos (Sans, nalada , 4 kaskas,’ Heb. nerd) 
Nard, Spikenard. 11 Gangetic spikenard brought 
down the Ganges to Gange, near its mouth (63), and 
forwarded thence to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 
Spikenard produced in the regions of the Upper 
Indus and in Indo-Skythia forwarded through 
Ozene to Barugaza (48). Imported by the Egyp¬ 
tians from Barugaza and Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (49, 39). 

The Nardos is a plant called (from its root 
being shaped like an ear of corn) vdpboc o-rdxvs, 
also vapbocrTaxvs, Latin Spica nardi, whence ‘ spike¬ 
nard.’ It belongs to the species Valeriana. “ No 
Oriental aromatic,” says Vincent, “ has caused 
greater disputes among the critics or writers on 
natural history, and it is only within these few 


years that we hare arrived at the true knowledge 
of this curious odour by means of the inquiries 
of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Roxburgh. Pliny de¬ 
scribes the nard with its spica , mentioning also 
that both the leaves and the spica are of high 
value, and that the odour is the prime in all 
unguents; the price 100 denarii for a pound. But 
he afterwards visibly confounds it with tbe Mala- 
bathrum or Betel, as will appear from his usage 
of Hadrosphcerum , Mesospkcerum , and Microsphce - 
rum, terms peculiar to the Betel”—II. 743-4 . See 
Sir W. Jones on the spikenard of the ancients in 
As. lies. vol. II. pp. 416 et seq. f and Roxburgh’s 

“ Obtained from the root of Nardost^chys jote'mwnsi a 
natwe of the eastern Himalayas.—J. B. ' 

d 
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additional remarks on the spikenard of the an* 
cients, vol. IV. pp. 97 et seq., and botanical observ¬ 
ations on the spikenard, pp. 433. See also Lassen, 
Ind. Alt. vol. I. pp. 288 et scq. 

30. ’SavnXios —Nauplius. Exported in small 
quantity from the marts of Azania (17). The 
signification of the word is obscure, and the read¬ 
ing suspected. For NaYIlXio? Muller suggests 
NaPriXios, the Indian cocoanut, which the Arabians 
call Nargil (Sansk. ndrik&la or ndlikdra, Guj. 
ndliytr, Hindi ndliyav). It favours this sugges¬ 
tion that cocoanut oil is a product ofZangibar, and 
that in four different passages of Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes nuts are called apyeWia , which is either a 
corrupt reading for mpyeWia, or Kosmas may not 
have known tho namo accurately enough. 

31. 'o66viov —Muslin. Seric muslin sent from 
theThinai toBarugaza andDimurike (64). Coarse 
cottons produced in great quantity in Ariake, 
carried down from Ozeno to Barugaza (48); large 
supplies sent thither from Tagara also (51); 
Indian muslins exported from the markets of 
Dim mike to Egypt (56). Muslins of every de¬ 
scription, Seric and dyed of a mallow colour, export¬ 
ed from Barugaza to Egypt (49); Indian muslin 
taken to the island of Dioskorides (31); wide Indian 
muslins called pova^r], mondkhe , i. e. of the best 
and finest sort; and another sort called o-ay/za- 
royrjvrjy sagmatogene , i. e. coarse cotton unfit for 
spinning, and used for stuffing beds, cushions, &c., 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
(14), and to Arabia, whence it was exported to 
Adouli (6). The meanings given to mondklie and 
sagmatogene (for which other readings have 
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been suggested) are conjectural. Vincent defends 
the meaning assigned to sagmatogdnd by a quota¬ 
tion from a passage in Strabo citing Near- 
khos :—“ Fine muslins are made of cotton, but the 
Makedonians use cotton for flocks, and stuffing 

9 O 

of couches.” 

32. ’Oli/or—Wine. Laodikean and Italian-wine 
exported in small quantity to Adouli (6); to Aua- 
lites (7), Malao (8), Mouza (24), Kane (28), Barba- 
rikon in Indo-Skythia (39); the same sorts, 
together with Arabian wine, to Barugaza (49); 
sent in small quantity to Mouziris and Nelkunda 
(56); the region inland from Oraia bears the vine 
(37), which is found also in the district of Monza 
(24), whence wine is exported to the marts of 
Azania, not for sale, but to gain the good will of 
the natives (17). Wine is exported also from 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36). By Arabian wine may perhaps be meant 
palm or toddy wine, a great article of commerce. 

33. ’'OfKfxucos Aio(nro\LTiKris %v\6s —the juice of 
the sour grape of Diospolis. Exported from 
Egypt to Aualites (7). This, says Vincent, was 
the dipse of the Orientals, and still used as a 
relish all over the East. Dipse is the rob of 
grapes in their unripe state, and a pleasant acid.— 
II. 751. This juice is called by Dioskorides (iv. 7) 
in one word OptfraKiop, and also (v. 12) 'Olvos 
'OpcpaKiTTj?. Cf. Plin. xii. 27. 

34. *0 pv(a (Sansk. vrilii) —Rice. Produced in 
Oraia and Ariake (37, 41), exported from Baru¬ 
gaza to the Barbarine markets (14), and to the 
island of Dioskorides (31). 

35. n evcpi (Sansk. pippali,) long pepper—Pep- 
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per. Kottonarik pepper exported in large quan¬ 
tities from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56); long 
pepper from Barugaza (49). Kottonara was the 
name of the district, and Kottonarikon the name 
of the pepper for which the district was famous. 
Dr. Buchanan identifies Kottonara with Kadatta- 
nadu, a district in the Calicut country celebrated 
for its pepper. Dr. Burnell, however, identifies 
it with Kolatta-Nadu, the district about Telli- 
cherry, which, he says, is the pepper district. 

36. n vpos —Wheat. Exported in small quantity 
from Egypt to Kane (28), some grown in the dis¬ 
trict around Mouza (24). 

37. "2aK^apL —Sugar : see under M/At. 

38. 2ai/8apdKT )—Sandarake ( chandrasa of the 
bazars) ; a resin from the Thuja articulata or 
Callitris quadrivalvis , a small coniferous tree of 
North Africa; it is of a faint aromatic smell 
and is used as incense. Exported from Egypt to 
Barugaza (49); conveyed to Mouziris and N.el- 
kunda (56). ia 

Sandarake also is a red pigment—red sulphuret 
of arsenic, as orpiment is the yellow sulphuret. 
Cf. Plin. xxxv. 22, Hard. “ Juba informs us that 
sandarace and ochre are found in an island of the 
Red Sea, Topazas, whence they are brought to 
us.” 

39. 2avTa\iva and (rao-dp^iva £vka —Logs of San¬ 
dal and Sasame ( santalum album). Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36). 2avrd\iva is a correction of the MS. reading 
aayaXiva proposed by Salmasius. Kosmas Indiko- 

11 It is brought now from the Eastern Archipelago.— 

B. I. P. * 



pleustes calls sandalwood rfaSdva. For traadpiva 
of the MS. Stuckius proposed arjo-iipiva — a futile 
emendation, since sesame is known only as a 
leguminous plant from which an oil is expressed, 
and not as a tree. But possibly Red Saunders 
wood (Pterocarpus Santalinus) may be meant. 

40. 2r)<rdpivov e'Xaiov. See "EXato*/. 

41. Sivbovfs &Ki(f)o{)d>TaTac ai Vayyr)Tucdi. The finest 
Bengal muslins exported from the Ganges (63); 
other muslins in Taprobane (61); MapyaplrtBes (?), 
made at Argalou and thence exported (5!)); 
muslins of all sorts and mallow-tinted (po\6xivai) 
sent from Ozone to Barugaza (48), exported thence 
to Arabia for the supply of the market at Adouli 
( 6 ). 

42. 2troff—Corn. Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (7), Malao (8); a little to Mouza (24), and to 
Kane (28), and to Muziris and Nclkunda for ships* 
stores (56); exported from Dimurike and Ariaku 
into the Barbarine markets (14), into Moskha (32) 
and the island of Dioskorides (31); exported also 
from Mouza to the ports of Azania for presents (17). 

43. 2pvpwj —Myrrh (vide pdpov). Exported from 
Malao,Moundou,Mossulon (8, 9, 10); from Aualitos 
a small quantity of the best quality (7); a choice 
sort that trickles in drops, called Abeirminain 
(ckXckttj teal crraKTT] afieippivaia), exported from Mouza 
(24). For 'Afeippivata of the MS. Muller suggests 
to read yafieippivaia, inclining to think that two 
kinds of myrrh are indicated, the names of which 
have been erroneously combined into one, viz. the 
Gabiraaan and Minasan, which are mentioned by 
Dioskorides, Hippokrates, and Galen. There is a 
Wadi Gabir in Oman. 
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44. 2ropa£—Storax (Sans, turuska, selarasa of 
the bazars),—one of the balsams. Exported from 
Egypt to Kane (28), Barbarikon on the Indus 
(39), Barugaza (40). Storax is the produce of 
the tree Liquidambar orientale, which grows in the 
south of Europe and the Levant. 13 The purest 
kind is storax in grains. Another kind is called 
styrax calamita, from being brought in masses 
wrapped up in the leaves of a certain reed. An¬ 
other kind, that sold in shops, is semi-fluid. 

45. —the Palm or Dates. Exported from 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36, 37). 

IV.—Metals and Metallic Articles :— 

1. ’Apyvpa (TKcvrjj dpyupco/xara—Vessels of silver. 
Exported from Egypt to Mossulon (10), to Bar¬ 
barikon on the Indus (39). Silver plate chased or 
polished (Topvcvra or TfToppcvp.cva) sent as presents 
to the despot of Mouza (24), to Kane for the king 
(28). Costly ((3apvTipa) plato to Barugaza for the 
king (49). Plate made according to the Egyptian 1 
fashion to Adouli for the king (6). 

2. y Ap(T€VLKov —Arsenic (soma/). Exported from 
Egypt to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. Arjvdpiov —Denary. Exported in small quan¬ 
tity from Egypt to Adouli (6). Gold and silver 
denarii sent in small quantity to the marts of 
Barbaria (8, 13); exchanges with advantage for 
native money at Barugaza (49). 

The denary was a Roman coin equal to about 8 \d., 
and a little inferior in value to the Greek drachma. 

4. K aXris —Kaltis. A gold coin (vopicrpa) cur- 

13 In early times it was obtained chiefly from Styrax 
officinalis, a native of the same region.—J. B. 
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rent in the district of the Lower Ganges (63); 
Benfey thinks the word is connected with the 
Sanskrit kalita , i.e. Jiumeratum. 

5. Kaarairepos (Sans, baiiga , kathila) —Tin. 
Exported from Egypt to Aualites (7), Malao (8) 
Kane (28), Barugaza (49), Mouziris and Nelkunda 
(56). India produced this metal, but not in those 
parts to which the Egyptian trade carried it. 

6. MoXvftdos —Lead (Sansk. ndga , Guj. sUuh). 

Exported from Egypt to Barugaza, Muziris, and 
Nelkunda (49, 56). 

7. * OpetxaXKos —Oriclialcum (Sans, tripus, Prak. 
pftala) —Brass. Used for ornaments and cut into 
small pieces by way of coin. Exported from Eo-ypt 
to Adouli (6). 

The word means ‘ mountain copper.’ Ramusio 
calls it white copper from which the gold and 
silver have not been well separated in extracting 
it from the ore. Gold, it may be remarked, does 
not occur as an export from any of the African 
marts, throughout the Periplus. 

8. 2 Ibrjpos, o-ibrfpd (TKcbrj— Iron, iron utensils. 

Exported from Egypt to Malao, Moundou, Tabai, 

Opone (8, 9, 12, 13). Iron spears, swords and 

adzes exported to Adouli (6). Indian iron and 

sword-blades {arop^pn) exported to Adouli from 

Arabia (Ariake ?). Spears (Xoy* at ) manufactured 

at Mouza, hatchets (niKvKia), swords (pdxcupai), 

awls (oTTfVta) exported from Mouza to Azania 
(17). 

On the Indian sword see Ktesias, p. 80, 4. 
The Arabian poets celebrate swords made of Indian 
steel. Cf. Plin. xxxiv. 41 “ Ex omnibus autem 

generibus palma Serico ferro est.” This iron, as 
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has already been stated, was sent to India along 
with skins and cloth. Cf. also Edrisi, vol. I. 
p. 65, ed. Joubert. Indian iron is mentioned in 
the Pandects as an article of commerce. 

9. 2ri/z/xt—Stibium (Sans, sauvirdnjana , Prak. 
surmd). Exported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), 
to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

Stibium is a sulphuret of antimony, a dark pig¬ 
ment, called kohol , much used in the East for 
dyeing the eyelids. 

10. XaXitor—Copper (Sans, tdmra) or Brass. 
Exported from Egypt to Kane (28), to Barugaza 
(49), Mouziris and Nclkunda (56). Vessels made 
thereof {XaXKovpyrjpara) sent to Mouza as presents 
to the despot (24). Drinking-vessels (noT^pm) 
exported to the marts of Barbaria (8,1)1). Big and 
round drinking-cups toAdouli(O). A few (peXiecfiOa 
oX/yci) toMalad (8) \l«p0a xaX*« for cooking with, 
and being cut into bracelets and anklets for women 
to Adouli (C). 

Regarding pc\i€(f)6<i Vincent says : “ No usage 

of the word occurs elsewhere; but metals were 
prepared with several materials to give them 
colour, or to make them tractable, or malleable. 
Thus X oXo/3a0n in Ilcsychius was brass prepared 
with ox’s gall to give it the colour of gold, and 
used, like our tinsel ornaments or foil, for stage 
dresses and decorations. Thus common brass was 
neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian 
brass was both. And thus perhaps brass, pc\U(t>6a 
was formed with some preparation of honey.” 
Mtiller cannot accept this view. ” It is evident, 
he says, “ that the reference is to ductile copper 
from which, as Pliny says, all impurity has been 
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carefully removed by smelting, so that pots, brace¬ 
lets, and articles of that sort could be fabricated 
from it. One might therefore think that the read¬ 
ing should be nepLefyda or irvpi€<j>0a, but in such a 
case the writer would have said ncpUtyOov 
XoXkov. In vulgar speech ptkUfyda is used as 
a substantive noun, and I am therefore almost 
persuaded that, just as molten copper, 6 xoXkos 
o xvrof, cuprum caldarium, was called rprfxtor, from 
the likeness in shape of its round masses to 
hoops, so lamina of ductile copper (plaques de 
cuivre) might have been called pe\U(frda, because 
shaped like thin honey-cakes, neppara pc\Lc<f)da” 

11. Xpva-os —Gold. Exported from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana to Barugaza (36). Gold 
plate— xf JV(r( *f xaTa —exported from Egypt to Mouza 
for the despot (24), and to Adoulifor the king (6). 

Y. Stones:— 

1. Ai 6ia ^Latpaurjs — Gems (carbuncles ?) found in 
Taprobane (63) ; exported in every variety from 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

2. A 8dpas —Diamonds. (Sans, vajra , piraka). 
Exported from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. K aWeavdsXiOos —Gold-stone, yellow crystal, 
chrysolith ? Exported from Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (39). 

It is not a settled point what stone is meant. 
Lassen says that the Sanskrit word kalydna means 
gold, and would therefore identify it with the 
chrysolith or gold-stone. If this view be correct, 
the reading of the MS. need not be altered into 
tcaWaiuos, as Salmasi us, whom the editors of the 
Peripltis generally follow, enjoins. In support of 
the alteration Salmasius adduces Pliny, xxxvii. 

e 
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56 “ Callais sapphirum imitatur, caudidior efc 

litoroso mari similis. Callainas vocaut e turbido 
Callaino”, and other passages. Schwanbcck, how¬ 
ever, maintaining the correctness of the MS. 
reading, says that the Sanskrit word kalydna 
generally signifies money, but in a more general 
sense anything beautiful, and might therefore have 
been applied to this gem. Kalydna, he adds, would 
appear in Greek as KaXhiaibs or KaWeavos rather 
than KaWaiv'os. In like manner kalydni of the 
Indians appears in our author not as KaXkalva, but, 
as it ought to be, KaWUva. 

4. Ally Soy—Alabaster. Exported from Mouza 

(24). Salmasius says that an imitation of this 

alabaster was formed of Parian marble, but that 

the best and original lygdus was brought from 

Arabia, that is, Mouza, as noted in the Peripliis. 

Cf. Pliny (xxxvi. 8):— “ Lygdinos in Tauro rc- 

pcrtos . . . antca ex Arabia tantum advelii solitos 
candoris cximii.” 

5. ’0 V v X u>n Mdm—Onyx (akika— agate). Sent in 

vast quantities (TrAeiW;;) from Ozune and Paithana 

to Barugaza (48, 51), and thence exported to 

Egypt (49). Regarding the onyx mines of Gujarat 
vide Itittcr, vol. VI. p. 603. 

0. Muvgplvr), sup. Xidia —Fluor-spath. Sent from 
Oz6uu to Barugaza, and exported to Egypt (49). 
Porcelain made at Diospolis (povpplvy XiOla r) 
ycvnpivri eV AwcnruXa) exported from E<TT)t to 
Adouli(O). 


The reading of the MS. is popping. By this 
is to be understood vitrum murrhinum, a sort of 
chma or porcelain made in imitation of cups or 
vases of murrke, a precious fossil-stone resembling, 
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if not identical with , fluor-spath, such as is found in 
Derbyshire. Vessels of this stone were exported 
from India, and also, as we learn from Pliny, from 
Karmania,to the Roman market, where they fetched 
extravagant prices. 14 The “ cups baked in Parthian 
fires ( pocula Parthis focis coda) mentioned by 
Propertius (IV. v. 26) must be referred to the 
former class. The whole subject is one which 
has much exercised the pens of the learned. “ Six 
hundred writers,” says Muller, “emulously apply¬ 
ing themselves to explain what had the best claim 
to be considered the murrlia of the ancients, have 
advanced the most conflicting opinions. Now it is 
pretty well settled that the murrliine vases were 
made of that stone which is called in German 
fiusspatli ( spato-Jluorc )”. He then refers to the 
following as the principal authorities on the 
subject : Pliny xxxiii. 7 et seq.j xxxiii. prooem. 
Suetonius— Oct. c. 71; Seneca —Epist. 123 ; 
Martial iv. 86; xiv. 43 ; Digest —xxxiii. 10, 3; 
xxxiv. 2. 19 ; Poziere— Memoire sur les Vases mar - 
rhins, &c. ; in Description de VEgypt, vol. VI. pp, 
*-77 et seq. j Gorsi— Delle Piet re antic he, p. 106 ; 
Thiersch Leber die Vasa Murrhina dcr A/ten. in 

Ahhandl. d. Munchn . Akad. 1835, vol. I. pp. 443-509 ; 
A learned Englishman in the Classical Journal for 
1810, p. 472; Witzsch in Pauly’s Real Encycl. 
\ol. V p. 253 ; See also Vincent, vol. II. pp. 723-7. 

7. 'o+cavbs \l6os the Opsian or Obsidian stone,’ 
found in the Bay of Hanfelah (5). Pliny says,— 

“The opsians or obsidians are also reckoned as a 

14 Nero gave tor one 300 talents = £53,125. They were 

fMavthe^ R M n ° m i ih ° t y umpb ^\ recession of Pompey. 
L^iay these not have been of emerald, or even ruby ? _J. i£] 
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sort of glass bearing the likeness of the stone 
which Obsius (or Obsidius) found in Ethiopia, of 
a very black colour, sometimes even translucent, 
hazier than ordinary glass to look through, and 
when used for mirrors on the walls reflecting 
but shadows instead of distinct images.” (Bk. 
xxxvi. 37). The only Obsius mentioned in history 
is a M. Obsius who had been Praetor, a friend of 
Germanicus, referred to by Tacitus {Ann. IV. 68, 
71). He had perhaps been for a time prefect of 
Egypt, and had coasted the shore of Ethiopia at 
the time when Germanious traversed Egypt till 
he came to the confines of Ethiopia. Perhaps, 
however, the name of the substanoe is of Greek 
origin—* oyfnapos, from its reflecting power. 

8. 2a7r(f)eipof —the Sapphire. Exported from 
Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39). “ The ancients 
distinguished two sorts of dark blue or purple, 
one of which was spotted with gold. Pliny says it 
is never pellucid, which seems to make it a 
different stone from what is now called sapphire.”— 
Vincent (vol. II. p. 757), who adds in a note, “ Dr. 
Burgess has specimens of both sorts, the one with 
gold spots like lapis lazuli, and not transparent.” 19 

9. Y 6.klv6os —Hyacinth or Jacinth. Exported 
from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). According to 
Salmasius this is the Buby. In Solinus xxx. 

it would seem to be the Amethyst (Sansk. 
pushkardja.) 

10. Y aXos 9 apyr t ) —Glass of a coarse kind. Ex¬ 
ported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), to Mouziris 
and Nelkunda (56). Vessels of glass (vaXi o-kc^) ex- 

16 Possibly the Lapis Lazuli is meant.—J. B. 
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ported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia 
(39). Crystal of many sorts (At Bias vaXrfs irXtlara 
y*vrj) exported from Egypt to Adouli, Aualites, 
Mossulon (6, 7, 10); from Mouza to Azania (17). 

11. XpvaoXiOos —Chrysolite. Exported from 
Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), to 
Barugaza (43), to Mouziris and Nelknnda (56). 
Some take this to be the topaz (Hind, pirojd). 

VI. Wearing Apparel :— 

1. *Ipana dyua^a —Cloths undressed. Manu¬ 
factured in Egypt and thence exported to Adouli (6). 
These were disposed of to the tribes of Barbaria 
—the Troglodyte shepherds of Upper Egypt, 
Nubia and Ethiopia. 

2. lficiTia @upf3apu(d crvppiKra ycy vappeva — 
Cloths for the Barbarine markets, dressed and 
dyed of various colours. Exported to Malao and 
Aualites (8, 7). 

3. 'lpaTio-pos 'ApafliKos —Cloth or coating for the 
Arabian markets. Exported from Egypt (24). 
Different kinds are enumerated :—XetptScoro?, with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist; *Ore dnXovs icat 6 
kolvos , with single texture and of the common sort; 
cncoTovXaTos, wrought with figures, checkered; the 
word is a transliteration of the Latin scutulatus , 
from scutum , the checks being lozenge-shaped, like 
a shield: see Juvenal, Sat. ii. 79; dia^pvaos, shot 
with gold; 7ro\uTeX>79, a kind of great price sent 
to the despot of Mouza; Kou/d? #cat « 7 r\o0j #cat 
6 i '60os, cloth of a common sort, and cloth of simple 
texture, and cloth in imitation of a better com¬ 
modity, sent to Kane (28); Aidt^opo? uttXovs , of 
superior quality and single texture, for the king 
(28); ‘A7r\o0y, of single texture , in great quantity, and 
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v66o! ' cn inferior sort imitating a bettor, in small 
quantity, sent to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), 

an\ovs Kai vodos navrolos, and for the king an\ovs 
iro\vT€\r)s, sent to Barugaza (49); ' lfiaTurgbs oi 
TroXvt— cloth in small quantity sent to Muziris 
and Nelkunda (56); eVron-tor, of native manufac¬ 
ture, exported from the marts of Apologos and 
Omana to Barugaza (36). 

4. A[36Wai Riding or watch cloaks. Ex¬ 

ported from Egypt to Mouza (31), to Kano (28). 
This word is a transliteration of the Latin* 
Abolla. It is supposed, however, to be derived 
from Greek: i. e . dfifapoA},- It was a 

woollen cloak of close texture—often mentioned 
in the Roman writers: e.g. Juven. Sat. iii. 115 
and iv. 76; Sueton. Calig. c. 35. Where the word 
occurs in sec. 6 the reading of the MS. is d/3oXot, 
which Muller has corrected to d/SoXXai, though 
Salmasius bad defended the original reading. 

5. AiKpocraia (Lat. Mantilia utrinque fimbriata) 

Cloths with a double fringe. Exported from 

EgypUo Adouli (6). This word occurs only in the 
Periplus . The simple KpoWtov, however, is met 
with in Herodian, Epim. p. 72. An adjective 
SUpocro-o? is found in Pollux vii. 72. “ We cannot 

err much, ’ says Vincent, “ in rendering the 
8 iKpocraria of the Periplus either cloth fringed , with 
Salmasius, or striped , with Apollonius. Meursius 
says \eurla aKpoaaa are plain linens not striped . 

6. Zcoi mi TToXvpLTOL nq^vaioi —Flowered or em¬ 
broidered girdles, a cubit broad. Exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza (49). Skkdtcu —girdles ( kdcha ) 
shaded of different colours, exported to Mouza (24). 
This word occurs only in the Periplus. 
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7. Kawdicat —Garments of frieze. Exported 
from Arabia to Adouli (6); a pure sort— dnXo'i — 
exported to the same mart from Egypt (6). In 
the latter of these two passages the MS. reading 
is yawaKat. Both forms are in use : conf. Latin 
gaunace —Yarro, de L. L. 4, 35. It means also 
a f ur garment or blanket—vestis stragula. 

8. Ad>BiK€s —Quilts or coverlids. Exported in 
small quantity from Egypt to Mouza (24) and 
Kane (28). 

9. nepifcj^ara—Sashes, girdles, or aprons. 

Exported from Barugaza to Adouli (6), and into 
Barbaria (14). 

10. IloXvfura —Stuffs in which several threads 
were taken for the woof in order to weave flowers 
or other objects : Latin polymita and plumatica. 
Exported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Sky- 
thia (39), to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

11. Sayoi ’Apo-ivor}TiKo\ yeyvappUvot kcli Pefiappcvoi 

Coarse cloaks made at Arsinoe, dressed and 

dyed. Exported from Egypt to Barbaria (8, 13). 

12. SroXat ’ApaivoiyriKai— Women’s robes made 
at Arsinoe. Exported from Egypt to Adouli (6). 

13^ Xtra>ve? Tunics. Exported from Egypt to 
Malao, Moundou, Mossulon (8, 9, 10). 

VII. In addition to the above, works of art are 
mentioned. 

'AvBpiavrcs Images, sent as presents to Khari- 
bael (48). Cf. Strabo (p. 714), who among the 
articles sent to Arabia enumerates ropcvpa, ypacpfjv, 
n\ao-pa, pieces of sculpture, painting, statues. 

Movcruca Instruments of music, for presents to 
the. king of Ariakc (49). 
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ANONYMI [ARRIANI UT FERTURJ 
PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAEI. 


1. The first of the important roadsteads 
established on the Red Sea, and the first also 
of the great trading marts upon its coast, is the 
port of M y o s-h o r m o s in Egypt. Beyond it 


Commentary. 

(1) My os II o r m o s.—Its situation is deter¬ 
mined by the cluster of islands now called 
Jifatin [lat. 27° 12' K, long. 33° 55" E.] of 
which the three largest lie opposite an indenture 
of the coast of Egypt on the curve of which its 
harbour was situated [near Has Abu Somer, a 
little north of Safajah Island]. It was founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos ij. c. 274, who selected it as 
the principal port of the Egyptian trade with 
India in preference to Arsinoe, 16 1ST. X. E. of Suez, 
on account of tlie difficulty and tediousness of the 
navigation down the Hcrobpolite Gulf. The vessels 

bound for Africa and the south of Arabia left its 
harbour about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the Isorth West wind which then prevailed 
carried them quickly down the Gulf. Those bound 
for the Malabar Coast or Ceylon left in July, and 
if they cleared the lied Sea before the 1st of 


10 There was another Arsinoe between Ras Dh’ib and 
Ras Shukhair, lat. 28° 3' N. The few geographical 
indications added by Mr. Ilurgess to these comments as' they 
passed through the press are enclosed in brackets. [ ] 
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B»t & distance of 1800 stadia isBerenike, which 
is to your right if you approach it by sea. 

September, they had the monsoon to assist their 
passage across the ocean. MyosHormos was 
distant from Koptos [lat. 26° N.], the station on 
the Nile through which it communicated with 
Alexandria, a journey of seven or eight days along 
a road opened through the desert by Philadelphos. 
The name Myos Hormosisof Greek origin, and 
may signify either the Harbour of the Mouse, or, 
more probably, of theMussel, since the pearl mussel 
abounded in its neighbourhood. Agatharkhides 
calls it Aphrodites Hormos, and Pliny 
Veneris Portus. [Veneris Portus however 
was probably at Sherm Sheikh, lat. 24° 36' N. Off 
the coast is Wade Jemal Island, lat. 24° 39' N., 
long. 35° 8'E., called Iambe by Pliny, and perhaps 
the Aphrodites Island of Ptolemy IV. v. 77.] 
Referring to this name Vincent says : “ Here if 

the reader will adverb to Aphrodite, the Greek 
title of Venus, as springing from the foam of 
the ocean, it will immediately appear that the 
Greeks were translating here, for the native term 
to this day is Suffange-cl-Bahri , 4 sponge of the 
sea’; and the vulgar error of the sponge being the 
foam of the sea, will immediately account for 
Aphrodite.” 

The rival of Myos-Hormos was Berenike, a 
city built by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who so named 
it in honour of his mother, who was the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagos and Antigone. It was in the 
same parallel with Syene and therefore not far 
from the Tropic [lat. 23° 55' N.]. It stood nearly 
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These roadsteads are both situate at the farthest 
end of Egypt, and are bays of the Red Sea. 

2. The country which adjoins them on the 
right below Berenike is Barbaria. Here the 
sea-board is peopled by the Ikhthyophagoi, 

^ * n scattered huts built in the narrow 

gorges of the hills, and further inland are the 


at the bottom of Foul Bay {iv (3d0et roO 'AKaGdprov 
KoXttou), so called from the coast being foul with 
shoals and breakers, and not from the impurity of 
its water, as its Latin name, Sinus Immundus, would 
lead us to suppose. Its ruins are still per¬ 
ceptible even to the arrangement of the streets, 
and in the centre is a small Egyptian temple 
adorned with hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs of 
Greek workmanship. Opposite to the town is 
a very fine natural harbour, the entrance of which 
has been deep enough for small vessels, though 
the bar is now impassable at low water. Its pros¬ 
perity under the Ptolemies and afterwards under 
the Romans was owing to its safe anchorage and 
its being, like Myos-Hormos, the terminus of a 
great road from Koptos along which the traffic 
of Alexandria with Ethiopia, Arabia, and India 
passed to and fro. Its distance from Koptos 

was 258 Roman miles or 11 days’ journey. The 
distance between Myos-Hormos and Berenike is 
given in the Periplus at 225 miles, but this is 
considerably above the mark. The difficulty of 
the navigation may. probably have made the 
distance seem greater than it was in reality. 

(2) Adjoining Berenike was Barbaria 
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Berbers, and beyond them the A g r i o p h a- 
g o i and Moskhophago i, tribes under 
regular government by kings. Beyond these 
again, and still further inland towards the west 
[is situated the metropolis called Meroe], 

3. Below the M o s kh o p li a g o i, near the 
sea, lies a little trading town distant from Bere¬ 
ft Bappapitcrj x^P a ) — fc he land about Ras Abfl 
Fatima [lat. 22° 26' N.—Ptol. IV. vii. 28]. The 
reading of the MS. is 17 T Lo-rjfiapiKrj which Muller 
rejects because the name nowhere occurs in any 
work, and because if Barb aria is not men¬ 
tioned here, our author could not afterwards 
(Section 5) say rj aX\rj B ap&apia. The Agrio- 
p h a g o i who lived in the interior are mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 35), who says that they lived princi¬ 
pally on the flesh of panthers and lions. Vincent 
writes as if instead of A.ypio(f>dyoev the reading 
should be A.<pibo(f)dycov locust-eaters, who are 
mentioned by Agatharkhides in his Be Mari 
Erythraeo, Section 5H. Another inland tribe 
is mentioned in connection with them—the M o s- 
khophagoi, who may be identified with the 
Rizophagoi or Spermatopkagoi of 
the same writer, who were so named because they 
lived on roots or the tender suckers and buds 
of trees, called in Greek pdar\o 1 . This being a 
term applied also to the young of animals, 
Vincent was led to think that this tribe fed on 
the brinde or flesh cut out of the living animal as 
described by Bruce. 

(3) To the south of the Moskhophagoi lies 
Ptolemais T h 6 r 6 n, or, as it is called by 
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nike about 4000 stadia, called Ptolemals 
T h 6r 6 n, from which, in the days of the 
Ptolemies, the hunters employed by them used 
to go up into the interior to catch elephants. In 
this mart is procured the true (or marine) 
tortoise-shell, and the land kind also, which, 
however, is scarce, of a white colour, and smaller 
size. A little ivory is also sometimes obtain¬ 
able, resembling that of A d o u 1 i. This place 
has no port, and is approachable only by boats. 

Pliny, PtoIemaisEpitheras. [On Er-rih 
island, lat. 18° 9' N., long 38° 27' E., are the ruins 
of an ancient town—probably Ptolemai's Theron,— 
Muller however places Suche here.—Ptol. I. 
viii. 1.; IV. vii. 7 ; VIII. xvi. 10]. It was ori¬ 
ginally an Ethiopian village, but was extended 
and fortified by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who made 
it the depot of the elephant trade, for which its 
situation on the skirts of the great Nubian forest, 
where these animals abounded, rendered it pecu¬ 
liarly suitable. The Egyptians before this had 
imported their elephants from Asia, but as the 
supply was precarious, and the cost of importa¬ 
tion very great, Philadelphos made the most 
tempting offers to the Ethiopian elephant-hunters 
(Elephantophagoi) to induce them to abstain from 
eating the animal, or to reserve at least a portion 
of them for the royal stables. They rejected 
however all his solicitations, declaring that even 
for all Egypt they would not forego the luxury of 
their repast. The king resolved thereupon to pro¬ 
cure his supplies by employing hunters of his own. 
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4. Leaving Ptolema'is Theron we are con¬ 
ducted, at the distance of about 3000 stadia, to 
A d o u 1 i, a regular and established port of trade 
situated on a deep bay the direction of which is 


(4) Beyond P t o 1 e m a i s 1 Theron occur 
A d o u 1 c, at a distance, according to the Periplus , 
of 3000 stadia—a somewhat excessive estimate. 
The place is called also Adoulei and more 
commonly Adoulis by ancient writers (Ptol. IV. 
vii. 8; VIII. xvi. 11). It is represented by the 
modern Thulla or Zula [pronounced Azule,—lat. 
15° 12'—15° 15' N.,long. 30° 36' E.].—To the West 
of this, according to Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt, 
there are to be found the remains of an ancient 
city. It was situated on the A d o u 1 i k o s 
K o 1 p o s (Ptol. I. xv. 11.; IV. vii. 8), now called 
Annesley Bay, the best entrance into Abyssinia. 
It was erroneously placed by D’Anville at Dokhnau 
or Harkiko, close to Musawwa [lat. IS 0 35' N.] 
There is much probability in the supposition that 
it was founded by a party of those Egyptians who, 
as we learn from Herodotos (II. 30), to the number 
of 240,000 fled from their country in the days of 
Psammetiklios (n. c. 671—617) and went to as great 
a distance beyond Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, as 
Meroe is beyond Elephantine. This is the account 
which Pliny (VI. 3-4) gives of its foundation, 
adding that it was the greatest emporium of the 
Troglodytes, and distant from Ptolemais 
a five days* voyage, which by the ordinary reckon¬ 
ing is 2,500 stadia. It was an emporium for 
rhinoceros’ hides, ivory and tortoise-shell. It had 
not only a large sea-borne traffic, but was also a 
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due south. Facing this, at a distance seaward 
of about 200 stadia from the inmost recess of 
the bay, lies an island called Oreine (or ‘ the 
mountainous’), which runs on either side parallel 

caravan station for the traffic of the interior of 
Africa. Under the Romans it was the haven 
of Auxume (Ptol. IV. vii. 25,-written also 
Auxumis, Axumis), now Axum, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tigre in Abyssinia. Auxume was 

the chief centre of the trade with the interior of 

Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides and 
aromatics. It was rising to great prosperity 
and power about the time the Periplus was 
written, which is the earliest work extant in which 
it is mentioned. It was probably founded by the 
Egyptian exiles already referred to. Its remain- 
mg monuments are perfectly Egyptian and not 
pastoral, Troglodytik, Greek, or Arabian in their 
character. Its name at the same time retains 
traces of the term A s m a k, by which, as we 
learn from Herodotos, those exiles were desig¬ 
nated, and Heeren considers it to have been one 

of the numerous priest-colonies which were sent 
out from Meroe. 

At Adouli was a celebrated monument, a 
throne of white marble with a slab of basanite 
stone behind it, both covered with Greek charac¬ 
ters, which in the sixth century of our era were 
copied by Kos mas Indikopl e us tes. The 
passage in Kosmos relating to this begins 
thus: “Adule is a city of Ethiopia and the 
port of communication with Axiomis, and the 
whole nation of which that city is the capital. 
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with the mainland. Ships, that come to trade 
with Adouli, now-a-days anchor here, to avoid 
being attacked from the shore ; for in former 
times when they nsed to anchor at the very 
head of the bay, beside an island called 
D i o d 6 r o s, which was so close to land that the 
sea was fordable, the neighbouring barbarians, 
taking advantage of this, would run across to 
attack the ships at their moorings. At the 
distance of 20 stadia from the sea, opposite 
Oreine, is the village of Adouli, which is not 
of any great size, and inland from this a three 

In this port we carry on our trade from 
Alexandria and the Elanitik Gulf. The town 
itself is about a mile from the shore, and as you 
enter it on the Western side which leads from 
Axiom is, there is still remaining a chair or 
throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemys 
who had subjected this country to his authority.” 
The first portion of the inscription records that 
Ptolemy Euergetes (247-222 b.c.) received from 
the Troglodyte Arabs and Ethiopians certain 
elephants which his father, the second king of the 
Makedonian dynasty, and himself had taken in 
hunting in the region of Adule and trained to 
war in their own kingdom. The second portion of 
the inscription commemorates the conquests of an 
anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia 
as far as the frontier of Egypt. Adouli, it is 
known for certain, received its name from a tribe 
so designated which formed a part of the Dan a- 
k i 1 shepherds who are still found in the neigh- 
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days’ journey is a city, K o 16 e, the first 
market where ivory can be procured. From 
Koloe it takes a journey of five days to reach the 


letropolis of the people called the 


U A U ill 1 


tai, whereto is brought, through the province 
called Kyeneion, all the ivory obtained on 
the other side of the Nile, before it is sent on to 
Adouli. The whole mass, I may say, of the ele¬ 
phants and rhinoceroses which are killed to supply 
the trade frequent the uplands of the interior , 
though at rare times they are seen near the coast, 
even in the neighbourhood of Adouli. Besides 
the islands already mentioned, a cluster consist- 


bourhood of Annesley Bay, in the island of Diset 
[lat. 15 28', long. 39° 45', the Diodoros perhaps 
of the Periplus~\ opposite which is the town or 
station of Masawa (anc. Saba) [lat. 15° 37' N., 
long. 39° 28' E.], and also in the archipelago of 
D h a 1 a k, called in the Periplus , -the islands of 
Alalaiou. The merchants of Egypt, we learn 
from the work, first traded at MasawwA but after¬ 
wards removed to Oreine for security. This is an 
islet in the south of the Bay of Masaww&, lying 
20 miles from the coast; it is a rock as its name 
imports, and is of considerable elevation. 

A d u 1 i being the best entrance into Abyssinia, 
came prominently into notice during the late 
Abyssinian war. Beke thus speaks of it, “ In our 
recent visit to Abyssinia I saw quite enough to 
confirm the opinion I have so long entertained, 
that when the ancient Greeks founded Adule or 
Adulis at the mouth of the river Had&s, now only 



ing of many small ones lies out in the sea to the 
right of this port. They bear the name of 
Alalaion, and yield the tortoises with which 
the Ikhthyophagoi supply the market. 

5. Below Adooli, about 800 stadia, occurs 
another very deep bay, at the entrance of which 
on the right are vast accumulations of sand, where¬ 
in is found deeply embedded the Opsian stone, 
which is not obtainable anywhere else. The 
king of all this country, from the Moskho- 
p h a g o i to the other end of B a r b a r i a, is 
ZoskalSs, a man at once of penurious 

a river bed except during the rains, though a 
short way above there is rain all the year round, 
they knew that they possessed one of the keys of 
Abyssinia.’* 

(5) At a distance of about 100 miles beyond 
A d o u 1 i the coast is indented by another bay now 
known as Hanfelah bay [near Has Hanfelah in 
lat. 14° 44', long. 40° 49' E.] about 100 miles from 
Annesley Bay and opposite an island called Daramsas 
or Hanfelah. It has wells of good water and a smali 
lake of fresh water after the rains ; the coast is in¬ 
habited by the Dummoeta, a tribe of the Danakil]. 
This is thelocality where, and where only, the Op sian 
or Obsidian stone was to be found. Pliny calls it an 
unknown bay, because traders making for the ports 
of Arabia passed it by without deviating from 
their course to enter it. He was aware, as well as 
our author, that it contained the Opsian stone, of 
which he gives an account, already produced in the 
introduction. 
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habits and of a grasping disposition, bnt other¬ 
wise honourable in his dealings and instructed 
in the Greek language. 

6. The articles which these places import 
are the following :— 

'l/iana ftapPapiKa, dyva(f>a ra iv y Atyv7TT(p yivopcva 

—Cloth undressed, of Egyptian manufacture, for 
the Barbarian market. 

SroXat * Apo-ivorjTiKcu —Robes manufactured at Ar- 
sinoe. 

’A QoWat v66oi xpcopArivni —Cloaks, made of a 
poor cloth imitating a better quality, and dyed. 

A ivna —Linen s. 

kiKpocrcria —Striped cloths and fringed. Mantles 
with a double fringe. 

A tOlas va\rj 9 nXeiova y'vrj teal dWrjs popplinj?, ttjs 

yivopevrfs iv Aiof7roXfi—Many sorts of glass or 
crystal, and of that other transparent stone 
called Myrrhina, made at Diospolis. 

’O petxaXKos —Yellow copper, for ornaments and 
cut into pieces to pass for money. 

MeXt ecfrOa xo\kCi —Copper fused with honey : for 


(6, 7) From this bay the coast of the gulf, 
according to our author, lias a more easterly 
direction to the Straits, the distance to which 
from Adouli is stated at 4,000 stadia, an estimate 
much too liberal. I 11 all this extent of coast the 
Peri plus mentions only the bay of the Opsian- 
stones and conducts us at once from thence to 
Aualites at the straits. Strabo however, and 
Juba, and Pliny, and Ptolemy mention several 
places in this tract, such as A r s i n o e, B e r e- 
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culinary vessels and cutting into bracelets and 
anklets worn by certain classes of women. 

lldrjpos —Iron. Consumed in making spear¬ 
heads for hunting the elephant and other animals 
and in making weapons of war. 

n e\vKia —Hatchets. 

'S.Ktnapva —Adzes. 

Md^atpat —Swords. 

II ortjpta xa\Kd c rrpoyyvXa peydXa —Drinking 
vessels of brass, large and round. 

Arjvdpiov oXlyov —A small quantity of denarii : 
for the use of merchants resident in the country. 

Oi vos \ao$iKrjvos Kui 'ItciXikos ov ttoXv ?— Wine, 
Laodikean, i.c. Syrian, from Laodike, (now Latakia) 
and Italian, but not much. 

"EXai ov ov ttoXv —Oil, but not much. 

’A pyvpdipara <a\ xpoaiopaTa roniKcp pvdp ip 

KdT€(TK€v(iap€vai —Gold and silver plate made ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of the country fpr the king. 

’A/3oAXcu—Cloaks for riding or for the camp. 

KawaKUL uttXol —Dresses simply made of skins 
with the hair or fur on. These two articles of dress 
are not of much value. 


nike, Epideires, the Grove of Eumenes, 
the Chase of Puthangelos, the Territory of the 
Elephantophagoi, Ac. The straits are called by 
Ptolemy DeireorDercfi. e. the neck), a word 
which from its resemblance in sound to the Latin 
Dirae has sometimes been explained to mean 
“ the terrible.” (I. xv. 11; IV. vii. 9; VIII. 
xvi. 12). “ The Periplus ,” Vincent remarks, 

“ makes no mention of Deire, but observes that 
the point of contraction is close to Abalites 
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These articles are imported from the interior 
parts of Ariake :— 

J,iSrjpos ’1 v8lk6s —Indian iron. 

2r(5/x6j/xa—Sharp blades. 

OOoviqv I vbiKov to 7r\ctTVT€pov, t) \eyofJt€inj fiova^rj. 

—Monakhe, 17 Indian cotton cloth of great width. 

Sayparoyrjvai —Cotton for stuffing. 

Ilcpt £d>/xara— Sashes or girdles. 

Kawatcai —Dresses of skin with the hair or fur on. 

MoXoxm'o—W ebs of cloth mallow-tinted. 

2iv86v€s *o\lycu —Fine muslins in small quautity. 

/iaKKos xpuiiarivos —Gura-lac : yielding I^ake. 

The articles locally produced for export are 
ivory, tortoise-shell, and rhinoceros. Most of 
the goods which supply the market arrive any 
time from January to September—that is r from 
Tybi to Thotb. The best season, however, for 
ships from Egypt to put in here is about the 
month of September. 

or the Abalitik mart; it is from this mart that 
the coast of Africa falling down first to the South 
and curving afterwards towards the East is styled 
the Bay of Aualites by Ptolemy, (IV. vii. 
10, 20, 27, 30, 39,) but in the Periplds this name 
is confined to a bay immediately beyond the 
straits which D’Anville has likewise inserted in 
his map, but which I did not fully understand 
till I obtained Captain Cook’s chart and found it 
perfectly consistent with the PeriplUs .” It is the 
gulf of Tejureh or Zeyla. 


M Brace, Travels , vol. III., p. 62.—J. B. 
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7. From this bay the Arabian Gulf trends 
eastward, and at A u a 1 i t e s is contracted to 
its narrowest. At a distance of about 4000 
stadia {from Adouli), if you still sail along the 
same coast, you reach other marts of B a r b ar i a, 
called the marts beyond {the Straits ), which occur 
in successive order, and which, though harbour¬ 
less, afford at certain seasons of the year good 
and safe anchorage. The first district you come 
to is that called A u a 1 i t e s, where the passage 
across the strait to the opposite point of Arabia 
is shortest. Here is a small port of trade, 
called, like the district, A u a 1 i t e s, which 
can be approached only by little boats and rafts. 
The imports of this place are— 

*Ya\rj \i0ta avfXfUKTos —Flint glass of various 
sorts. 

[XuXos] Aior7ro\LTiKris ofx.<f)aKos — Juice of the sour 
grape of Diospolis. 

The tract of country extending from the Straits 
to Cape Aromata (now Guardafui) is called 
at the present day Adel. It is described by 
Strabo (XVI. iv. 14), who copies his account of it 
from Artemidoros. He mentions no emporium, 
nor any of the names which occur in the Periplus 
except the haven of Daphnous. [Bandar Mariyah, 
lat. 11 46' N., long. 50 38' E.] He supplies 
however many particulars regarding the region 
which are left unnoticed by our author as having 
no reference to commerce—particulars, however, 
which prove that these parts which were resorted 
to in the times of the Ptolemies for elephant-hunt- 
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^Ifiana ftapftapuca (rvppiKra yeyi'appeva —Cloths 
of different kinds worn in Barbaria dressed by 
the fuller. 

Iitos —Corn. 

Oivos —Wine. 


Kaaairfpos oXlyos —A little tin. 

The exports, which are sometimes conveyed 
on rafts across the straits by the Berbers 
themselves to O k e 1 i s and Monza on the 
opposite coast, are— 

'Apaipara —Odoriferous gums. 

E \c<f)as y oXiyos —Ivory in small quantity. 

XfXdimj —Tortoise-shell. 


Spvpva iXax'uTTT) dia(f)€pov(ra dc rrjs aXXrjs —Myrrh 
in very small quantity, but of the finest sort. 

M d<€ip —Macer. 


The barbarians forming the population of the 
place are rude and lawless men. 


ing were much better known to the ancients than 
they were till quite recently known to ourselves. 
Ptolemy gives nearly the same series of names 
(IV. vii. 9, 10) as the Periplus , but with some dis¬ 
crepancies in the matter of their distances which 
he does not so accurately state. His list is: Dere, 
a city ; A-halites or Aualites, a mart; M a 1 a 6, 
a mart; Moundou or Mondou, a mart ; 
Mondou, an island; Mosulon, a cape and a mart; 
Kobe, a mart ; E 1 e p h a s, a mountain ; A k- 
kanai or Akannai, a mart; A rom at a, a cape 
and a mart. 

The mart of A b a 1 i t e s is represented by the 
modern Z oy la [lat. 11° 22' N., long. 43° 29' E., 
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8. Beyond Aualites there is another mart, 
superior to it, called M a 1 a 6, at a distance 
by sea of 800 stadia. The anchorage is an 
open road, sheltered, however, by a cape protrud¬ 
ing eastward. The people are of a more peace¬ 
able disposition than their neighbours. The 
imports are such as have been already specified, 
with the addition of— 

nXctovct xH’&pcr—Tunics in great quantity. 

Sayot 'Apa-ivorjTiKoi yeyvappcvoi Kai fi€papp.€voi — 

Coarse cloaks (or blankets) manufactured at Arsi- 
noo, prepared by the fuller and dyed. 

McX Ucftda oXtya.—A few utensils made of copper 
fused with honey. 

2t tirjpor —Iron. 

ArjvapLOV ov rro\v \pv(TOvvr€ ica'i apyvpovv — Specie, 
—gold and silver, but not much. 

The exports from this locality are— 

2 pvpva —Myrrh. 

Aifiavos 6 nepaTucos oXi'yos—Frankincense which 

we call peratic, i.e. from beyond the straits, a little 
only. 

79 miles from the straits.] On the N. shore of the 
gulf are Abalit and Tejureh. Abalit is 43 miles 
from the straits, and Tejureh 27 miles from 
Abalit. This is the Z o u i 1 e h of Ebn Haukal 
and the Z a 1 e g li of Idrisi. According to the 
Periplus it was near the straits, but Ptolemy 
has fixed it more correctly at the distance from 
them of 50 or 60 miles. 

(8) M a 1 a 6 as a mart was much superior to 
Abalites, from which our author estimates its 
distance to be 800 stadia, though it is in reality 
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Kao-a la (TK\r)poT€pa —Cinnamon of a hard grain. 
Aovaica —Douaka (an inferior kind of cinnamon). 
KdyKap.ov —The gum (for fumigation) kangka- 
mon. ‘ Dekamalli,’ gum. 

M aK€Lp —The spice macer , which is carried to 

Arabia. 

2a>/xara o-naviots —Slaves, a few. 

9. Distant from M a 1 a 6 a two days’ sail is 
the trading port of Moundou, where ships 
find a safer anchorage by mooring at an island 
which lies very close to shore. The exports 
and imports are similar to those of the preced¬ 
ing marts, with the addition of the fragrant gum 
called Mokrotou , a peculiar product of the place. 
The native traders here are uncivilized in their 

manners. 

10. After M o u n d o u , if you sail eastward 
as before for two or three days, there comes 

greater. From the description he gives of its 
situation it must be identified with Berbereh 

[lat. 10° 25' N., long. 45° V E.]now the most 
considerable mart on this part ol the coast. 
Vincent erroneously places it between Zcyla and 
the straits. 

(9) The next mart after Malao is Moundou, 
which, as we learn from Ptolemy, was also the 
name of an adjacent island—that which is now 
called Meyet or Burnt-island [lat. 11° 12' N., 
long. 47° 17' E., 10 miles east of Bandar Jedid]. 

(10) At a distance beyond it of two or three 
days’ sail occurs M o s u 1 o n , which is the name 
both of amartand of a promontory. It is mentioned 
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next Mosrfllon, where it is difficult to anchor. 
It imports the same sorts of commodities as 
have been already mentioned, and also utensils 
of silver and others of iron but not so many, 
and glass-ware. It exports a vast amount 
of cinnamon (whence it is a port requiring 
ships of heavy burden) and other fragTant 
and aromatic products, besides tortoise shell, 
but in no great quantity, and the incense 
called moJcrotou inferior to that of Moundou, and 
frankincense brought from parts further dis- 


by Pliny (VI. 34), who says : “ Further on is the 
bay of A b a 1 i t e s, the island of Diodorus 
and other islands which are desert. On the main¬ 
land, which has also deserts, occur a town Gaza 
[Bandar Gazim, long. 49* 13' E.], the promontory 
and port of Mosylon, whence cinnamon is 
exported. Sesostris led his army to this point 
and no further. Some writers place one town of 
Ethiopia beyond it, Baricaza, which lies on the 
coast. According to Juba the Atlantic Sea 
begins at the promontory of Mossylon.” Juba 
evidently confounded this promontory with Cape 
Aromata, and Ptolemy, perhaps in consequence, 
makes its projection more considerable than it is. 
D’Anville and Gosselin thought Mossulon 
was situated near the promontory Mete, where 
is a river, called the Soal, which they supposed 
preserved traces of the name of Mossulon. This 
position however cannot be reconciled with the 
distances given in the Periplils , which would lead 
us to look for it where Guesele is placed in the 
h 
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tant, and ivory and myrrh though in small 
quantity. 

and sailing 

past a place called Neiloptolemaios, and 
past T apateg e and the Little Laurel-grove, 
you are conducted in two days to Cape E 1 e- 

latest description given of this coast. Vincent on 
very inadequate grounds would identify it with 
Barbara or Berbera. [Muller places it at Bandar 
Barthe and Ras Antarah, long. 49° 35 / E.] 

(11) After Mosulon occurs Cape Elephant, 
at some distance beyond N eiloptolemaios, 
Tapatege, and the Little Laurel-grove. At the 
Cape is a river and the Great Laurel-grove called 
Akarnai. Strabo in his account of this coast 
mentions a Neilospotamia which however can 
hardly be referred to this particular locality 
which pertains to the region through which the 
Khori or San Pedro flows, of which Idrisi (I. 45) 
thus writes : “ At two journeys’ distance from 
Markali in the desert is a river which is subject 
to risings like the Nile and on the banks of which 
they sow dhorra.” Regarding Cape Elephant 
Vincent says, “ it is formed by a mountain conspi¬ 
cuous in the Portuguese charts under the name 
of Mount Felix or Felles from the native term 
Jibel Fil, literally, Mount Elephant. The cape 
[Ras Filik, 800 ft. high, lat. 11° 5 7' N., long. 50° 
37' E.] is formed by the land jutting up to the 
North from the direction of the coast -which is 
nearly East and West, and from its northern¬ 
most point the land falls off again South-East to 
R&s ’A sir—Cape Guardafun, the Aromata of the 


11. After leaving M o s n 11 o n, 
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p h a n t. Here is a stream called Elephant 
River, and the Great Laurel-grove called A kan¬ 
na i, where, and where only, is produced the 
peratic frankincense. The supply is most abun¬ 
dant, and it is of the very finest quality. 

12. After this, the coast now inclining to the 
south, succeeds the mart of A r 6 m a t a, and a 

ancients. We learn from Captain Saris, an Eng¬ 
lish navigator, that there is a river at Jibel Fil. 
In the year 1611 he stood into a bay or harbour 
there which he represents as having a safe 
entrance for three ships abreast : he adds also that 
several sorts of gums very sweet in burning were 
still purchased by the Indian ships from Cambay 
which touched here for that purpose in their 
passage to Mocha.” The passage in the Periplus 
where these places are mentioned is very corrupt. 
Vincent, who regards the greater D a p h n 6 n 
(Laurel-grove) as a river called A k a n n a i, says, 
“Neither place or distance is assigned to any 
of these names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnon and Elephant to the synonymous town 
and cape; and these may be represented by the 
modern Mete and Santa Pedro.” [Muller places 
Elephas at Ras el Fil, long. 50 3 37' E., and Akan- 
nai at Ulhlah Bandar, long. 50° 56' E., but they 
may be represented by Ras Ahileh, where a river 
enters through a lagoon in 11° 46', and Bonah 
a town with wells of good water in lat. 11° 58' N., 
long. 50° 5P E.] 

(12) We come now to the great projection 
Cape Aromata, which is a continuation of Mount 
Elephant. It is called in Arabic J erd Hafdu 
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bluff headland running out eastward which 
forms the termination of the Barbarine coast. 
The roadstead is an open one, and at certain 
seasons dangerous, as the place lies exposed to 

or Ras Asir ; in Idrisi, Carfouna,. whence the 
name by which it is generally known. [The South 
point 11° 40 / is Ras Shenarif or Jerd Haftin ; 
the N. point 11° 51' is Ras ’Asir.] It formed 
the limit of the knowledge of this coast in the 
time of Strabo, by whom it is called Notou 
Keras or South Horn. It is described as a 
very high bluff point and as perpendicular as if 
it were scarped. [Jerd HafUn is 2500 feet high.] 
The current comes round it out of the gulf with 
such violence that it is not to be stemmed with¬ 
out a brisk wind, and during the South-West 
Monsoon, the moment you are past the Cape to 
the North there is a stark calm with insufferable 
heat. The current below Jerd Haftin is noticed by 
the Peri phis as setting to the South, and is there 
perhaps equally subject to the change of the 
monsoon. With this account of the coast from 
the straits to the great Cape may be compared 
that which has been given by Strabo, XVI. iv. 14: 

“ From De ire the next country is that which 
bears aromatic plants. The first produces myrrh 
and belongs to the Ichtliyophagi and 
Creophagi. It bears also the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is 
Licha, a hunting ground for elephants. There 
are also in many places standing pools of rain¬ 
water. When these are dried up, the elephants 
with their trunks and tusks dig holes and find 
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the north wind. A coming’ storm gives warning 
of its approach by a peculiar prognostic, for the 
sea turns turbid at the bottom and changes its 
colour. When this occurs, all hasten for refuge 

water. On this coast there are two very large 
lakes extending as far as the promontory Pytho- 
laus. One of them contains salt water and is 
called a sea ; the other fresh water and is the 
haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles. On the 
margin grow’s the papyrus. The ibis is seen in 
the neighbourhood ot this place. Next is the 
country which produces frankincense ; it has a 
promontory and a temple with a grove of poplars. 
In the inland parts is a tract along the banks of a 
river bearing the name of I s i s, and another that 
of N i 1 u s, both of which produce myrrh and frank¬ 
incense. Also a lagoon filled with water from the 
mountains. Next the watch-post of the Lion and 
the port of Pythangelus. The next tract 
bears the false cassia. There are many tracts 
in succession on the sides of rivers on which 
frankincense grows, and rivers extending to the 
cinnamon country. The river which bounds this 
tract produces rushes (< p\ovs ) in great abundance. 
Then follows another river and the port of 
D a p h n u s, and a valley called A p o 11 o’s which 
bears besides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. 
The latter is more abundant in places far in the 
interior. Next is the mountain Elephas, a 
mountain projecting into the sea and a creek ; then 
follows the large harbour ofPsygmus, a water¬ 
ing place called that of Cynocephali and the 
last promontory of this coast Notu-ceras (or the 
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to the great promontory called T a b a i, which 
affords a secure shelter. The imports into this 
mart are such as have been already mentioned ; 
while its products are cinnamon, gizeir {a fine)' 
sort of cinnamon ), asuphe (an ordinary sort). 

Southern Horn). After doubling this cape towards 
the south we have no more descriptions of harbours 
or places because nothing is known of the sea-coast 
beyond this point.” [Bohn’s Transl .] According 
to Gosselin, the Southern Horn corresponds with 
the Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com¬ 
mences the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient 
A z an ia. 

According to the Periplus Cape Aromata 
marked the termination of Barbaria and the 
beginning of A z a n i a. Ptolemy however dis¬ 
tinguishes them differently, defining the former as 
the interior and the latter as the sea-board of the 
region to which these names were applied. 

The description of the Eastern Coast of Africa 
which now follows is carried, as has been already 
noticed, as far as R h a p t a, a place about 6 degrees 
South of the Equator, but which Vincent places 
much farther South, identifying it with Kilwa. 

The places named on this line of coast are: 
a promontory called Tabai, a Khersonesos; 
O p 6 n e, a mart; the Little and the Great Apo- 
k o p a; the Little and the Great Coast; the 
Dromoi or courses of Azania (first that of 
S e r a p i 6 n, then that of N i k 6 n); a number of 
rivers ; a succession of anchorages, seven in num¬ 
ber; theParalaoi islands; a strait or canal; 
the island of Menouthias; and then Rhapta, 
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fragrant gums, magla, moto (an inferior cinna¬ 
mon), and frankincense. 

13. If, on sailing from T a b a i, you follow 
the coast of the peninsula formed by the pro¬ 
montory, you are carried by the force of a strong 
current to another mart 400 stadia distant, called 
O p 6 n e, which imports the commodities already 
mentioned, but produces most abundantly cin- 


beyond which, a9 the author conceived, the ocean 
curved round Africa until it met and amalgamated 
with the Hesperian or Western Ocean. 

(13) Tabai, to which the inhabitants of the Great 
Cape fled for refuge on the approach of a storm, 
cannot, as Vincent and others have supposed, be 
Cape Orfui, for it lay at too great a distance for 
the purpose. The projection is meant which the 
Arabs call Banna. [Or, Tabai may be identified 
with R&s Shenarif, lat. 11° 40' N.] Tabai, Muller 
suggests, may be a corruption for Tabannai. 

“ From the foreign term Banna,” he says, 
“ certain Greeks in the manner of their countrymen 
invented Panos orPanon or Pano or Panona 
Rome. Thus in Ptolemy (I. 17 and IV. 7) after 
Aromata follows Panon Rome, which Mannert 
has identified with Benna. [Rhor Banneh is a salt 
lake, with a village,inside Ras Ali Beshgel, lat. 11° 
N., long. 51° 9 / E.] Stephenof Byzantium maybe 
compared, who speaks of P a n o s as a village on 
the Red Sea which is also called Panon.” The 
conjecture, therefore, of Letronnius that Panon 
Rome derived its name from the large apes 
found there, called Panes, falls to the ground. 
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Yiamon, spice, moto, slaves of a very superior 
sort, chiefly for the Egyptian market, and tor¬ 
toise-shell of small size but in large quantity 
and of the finest quality known. 

14. Ships set sail from Egypt for all these 
ports beyond the straits about the month of 
July—that is, Epiplii. The same markets are 
also regularly supplied with the products of 
places far beyond them—A riake and Baru- 
g a z a. These products are— 


2ltos —Corn. 

*Opvfa ls —Rice. 

Uovrvpov —Butter, i. e. ght. 

*E \atov (t^gciixlvov —Oil of sesamum. 

OQoviov rj re pova^r] kcl\ rj cr ay par oy rjvrj —Fine 


Op one was situated on the Southern shores 
of what the Periplus calls a Khersonese, which 
can only bo the projection now called Ras 
Haffin or Cape D’Orfui (lat. 10° 25' N.) • 
Ptolemy (I. 17) gives the distance of Opone 
from PanonKome at a 6 days* journey, from 
which according to the Periplus it was only 
400 stadia distant. That the text of Ptolemy is 
here corrupt cannot be doubted, for in his tables 
the distance between the two places is not far from 
that which is given in the Periplus. Probably, 
as Midler conjectures, he wrote 686v fjptpas (a day’s 
journey) which was converted into 68ov rjp€p. s' (a 
six-days’ journey). 

(14) At this harbour is introduced the mention 
of the voyage which was annually made between 

18 From the Tamil ari<i. rice deprived of the husk.— 
Cal (I well. 
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cottou called Monakhd, and a coarse kind for 
stuffing called Sagmatogene, 

H€pi(o9fiaTa —Sashes or girdles. 

McXt ra KaXdfjuvov t6 Xeyofievov e-aK^api .— The 

honey of a reed, called sugar. 

Some traders undertake voyages for this 
commerce expressly, while others, as they sail 
along the coast we are describing, exchange 
their cargoes for such others as they can procure. 
There is no king who reigns paramount over all 
this region, but each separate seat of trade is 
ruled by an independent despot of its own. 

15. After Op6 n e, the coast now trending 
more to the south, you come first to what are 
called the little and the great Apokopa (or 
Bluffs) of A z a n i a, where there are no har- 

the coast of India and Africa in days previous to 
the appearance of the Greeks on the Indian Ocean, 
which has already been referred to. 

(15) After leaving Opone the coast first runs 
due south, then bends to the south-west, and here 
begins the coast which is called the Little and the 
Great Apokopa or Bluffs of A z a n i a, the 
voyage along which occupies six days. This rocky 
coast, as we learn from recent explorations, begins 
at BAs Mabber [about lat. 9’ 25' NJ, which is 
between 70 and 80 miles distant from Ras Hafftn and 
extends only toR a s-u 1-K h e i 1 [about lat. 7° 45 ' 
N.], which is distant from Ras Mabber about 140 
miles or a voyage of three or four days only. The 
length of this rocky coast (called H a z i n e by the 
Arabs) is therefore much exaggerated in the Peri - 
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boars, but only roads in which ships can conve¬ 
niently anchor. The navigation of this coast, 
the direction of which is now to the south¬ 
west, occupies six days. Then follow the Little 
Coast and the Great Coast, occupying other six 
days, when in due order succeed the D r o m o i 

plus. From this error we may infer that our author, 
who was a very careful observer, had not personally 
visited this coast. Ptolemy, in opposition to Mari¬ 
nos as well as the Periplus, recognizes but one 
A p o k o p a, which he speaks of as a bay. Muller 
concludes an elaborate note regarding the Apo- 
k o p a by the following quotation from the work of 
Owen, who made the exploration already referred to, 
“ It is strange that the descriptive term Hazine 
should have produced the names A j a n, A z a n 
and A z a n i a in many maps and charts, as the 
country never had any other appellation than 
Barra Somali or the land of the Somali, 
a people who have never yet been collected under 
one government, and whose limits of subjection 
are only within bow-shot of individual chiefs. 
The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the river 
Juba is inhabited by the tribe called Somali. 
They are a mild people of pastoral habits and 
confined entirely to the coast; the whole of the 
interior being occupied by an untameable tribe of 
savages called Gall a.” 

The coast which follows the A p o k o p a, called 
the Little and the Great Aigialos or Coast, 
is so desolate that, as Vincent remarks, not a 
name occurs on it, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, nor the least trace of commerce to be 
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(or Courses) of Azania, the one going 
by the name of Sarapion, and the other 
by that of N i k 6 n. Proceeding thence, you 
pass the mouths of numerous rivers, and a suc¬ 
cession of other roadsteads lying apart one 
from another a day’s distance either by sea or by 

found. Yet it is of great extent—a six days’ 
voyage according to the Periplus, but, according 
to Ptoletny, who is here more correct, a voyage of 
eight days, for, as we have seen, the Periplus has 
unduly extended the Apokopa to the South. 

Next follow the D r o m o i or Courses of 
Azania, the first called that of S e r a p i 6 n 
and the other that of Nikon. Ptolemy inter¬ 
poses a bay between the Great Coast and the port 
of S e r a p i 6 n, on which he states there was 
an emporium called Ess in a—a day’s sail dis¬ 
tant from that port. Essina, it would therefore 
appear, must have been somewhere near where 
Makdashfi [Magadoxo, lat. 2° 3' N.] was built 
by the Arabs somewhere in the eighth century a.d. 
The station called that of N i k 6 n in the Periplus 
appears in Ptolemy as the mart of Toni ke. 
These names are not, as some have supposed, ol 
Greek origin, but distortions of the native appel¬ 
lations of the places into names familiar to Greek 
ears. That the Greeks had founded any settle¬ 
ments here is altogether improbable. At the 
time when the Periplus was written all the trade 
of these parts was in the hands of the Arabs of 
Mouza. The port of Sera pi on may be 
placed at a promontory which occurs in 1° JO' 
of N. lat. From this, T o n i k e, according to 
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land. There are seven of them altogether, and 
they reach on to the Puralaoi islands and the 
narrow strait called the Canal, beyond which, 
where the coast changes its direction from south¬ 
west slightly more to south, you are conducted 
by a voyage of two days and two nights to M e- 

the tables of Ptolemy, wai distant 45', and its 
position must therefore have agreed with that of 
Torre or Terra of our modern maps. 

Next occurs a succession of rivers and road¬ 
steads, seven in number, which being passed we 
are conducted to the Puralaan Islands, and 
what is called a canal or channel (8ea>pt^). These 
islands are not mentioned elsewhere. They can 
readily be identified with the two called M a n d a 
and Lamou, which are situate at the mouths of 
large rivers, and are separated from.the mainland 
and from each other by a narrow chaunel. Vin¬ 
cent would assign a Greek origin to the name of 
these islands. “ With a very slight alteration,’* 
he says, u of the reading, the Puralian Islands 
(Uvp a\iov t marine fire,) are the islands of the 
Fiery Ocean, and nothing seems more consonant 
to reason than for a Greek to apply the name of 
the Fiery Ocean to a spot which was the centre 
of the Torrid Zone and subject to the perpendi¬ 
cular rays of an equinoctial sun.” [The Juba 
islands run along the coast from Juba to about 
Lat. 1° 50' S., and Manda bay and island is in Lat. 
2° 12 S.] 

Beyond these islands occurs, after a voyage 
of two days and two nights, the island of Me- 
nouthiasor Menouthesias, which it has 
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n o u t h i a s, an island stretching towards sunset, 
and distant from the mainland about 300 stadia. 
It is low-lying and woody, has rivers, and a 
vast variety of birds, and yields the mountain 
tortoise, but it has no wild beasts at all, except 
only crocodiles, which, however, are quite 

been found difficult to identify with any certainty. 

It is, says Vincent, “ the Eitetiediommenouthesias 
of the Penplus, a term egregiously strange and 
corrupted, but out of which the commentators 
unanimously collect Menoothias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining syllables. That this Me¬ 
noothias,” he continues, “ must have been one of 
the Zangibar islands is indubitable; for the dis¬ 
tance from the coast of all three, Pemba, Zangibar, 
and Momfia, affords a character which is indelible; 
a character applicable to no other island from 
Guardafui to Madagascar.” He then identifies 
it with the island of Zangibar, lat. 6° 5' S., in pre¬ 
ference to Pemba, 5° O' S., which lay too far out 
of the course, and in preference to Momfia, 7° 5 O' 
S. (though more doubtfully), because of its being 
by no means conspicuous, whereas Zangibar was 
bo prominent and obvious above the other two, 
that it might well attract the particular attention 
of navigators, and its distance from the mainland 
is at the same time so nearly in accordance with 
that given in the Periplus as to counterbalance all 
other objections. A writer in Smith’s Classical 
Geography, who seems to have overlooked the in¬ 
dications of the distances both of Ptolemy and the 
Pen plus, assigns it a position much further to the 
north than is reconcilable with these distances. 
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harmless. The boats are here made of planks 
sewn together attached to a keel formed of a 
single log of wood, and these are used for fishing 
and for catching turtle. This is also caught in 
another mode, peculiar to the island, by lower¬ 
ing wicker-baskets instead of nets, and filing 

He places it about a degree south from the mouth 
of the River Juba or Govind, just where an open¬ 
ing in the coral-reefs is now found. “ The coast¬ 
ing voyage,” he says, “ steering S. W., reached the 
island on the east side—a proof that it was close 
to the main. ... It is true the navigator 
says it was 300 stadia from the mainland ; but as 
there is no reason to suppose that he surveyed 
the island, this distance must be taken to signify 
the estimated width of the northern inlet separat¬ 
ing the island from the main, and this estimate 
is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juba 
islands and along this coast. The formation of 
the coast of E. Africa in these latitudes—where 
the hills or downs upon the coast are all formed 
of a coral conglomerate comprising fragments 
of madrepore, shell and sand, renders it likely 
that the island which was close to the main 16 or 
17 centuries ago, should now be united to it. 
Granting this theory of gradual transformation of 
the coast-line, the Menouthias of the Periplus 
may be supposed to have stood in what is now 
the rich garden-land of S h a m b a, where the 
rivers carrying down mud to mingle with the 
marine deposit of coral drift covered the choked- 
up estuary with a rich soil.” 
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them against the mouths of the cavernous 
rocks which lie out in the sea confronting the 
beach. 

16. At the distance of a two days* sail from 
this island lies the last of the marts of A z a n i a, 
called R h a p t a, a name which it derives 
from the sewn boats just mentioned. Ivory is 
procured here in the greatest abundance, and 
also turtle. The indigenous inhabitants are 

The island is said in the Periplus to extend 
towards the West, but this does not hold good 
either in the case of Zangibar or any other island 
in this part of the coast. Indeed there is no one 
of them in which at the present day all the 
characteristics ofMenouthias are found com¬ 
bined. M o m fi a, for instance, which resembles 
it somewhat in name, and which, as modern 
travellers tell us, is almost entirely occupied with 
birds and covered with their dung, does not 
possess any streams of water. These are found 
in Zangibar. The author may perhaps have con¬ 
fusedly blended together the accounts he had 
received from his Arab informants. 

(16) We arrive next and finally at Rh apt a, the 
last emporium on the coast known to the author. 
Ptolemy mentions not only a city of this name, 
but also a river and a promontory. The name 
is Greek (from panreiu, to sew), and was applied 
to the place because the vessels there in use 
were raised from bottoms consisting of single 
trunks of trees by the addition of planks which 
were sewn together with the fibres of the cocoa. 
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men of huge stature, who live apart from each 
other , every man ruling like a lord his own 
domain. The whole territory is governed by 


the despot of Mopharitis, because the 
sovereignty over it, by some right of old standing, 
is vested in the kingdom of what is called the 
First Arabia. The merchants of M o u z a farm 
its revenues from the king, and employ in trading 
with it a great many ships of heavy burden, 
on board of which they have Arabian command¬ 
ers and factors who are intimately acquainted 
with the natives and have contracted marriage 


“It is a singular fact,” as Vincent remarks, “that 
this peculiarity should be one of the first objects 
which attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
upon their reaching this coast. They saw them 
first at Mozambique, where they were called 
Almeidas , but the principal notice of them in 
most of their writers is generally stated at 
Kilwa, the very spot which we have supposed to 
receive its name from vessels of the same con¬ 
struction.” Vincent has been led from this coinci¬ 
dence to identify Rhapta with Kilwa[lat.8° 50' S.]. 
Muller however would place it not so far south, 
but somewhere in the Bay of Zangibar. The 
promontory of Rhaptum, he judges from the 
indications of the Periplus to be the projection 
which closes the bay in which lies the island of 
Zangibar, and which is now known as Moinano- 
k a 1 ft or Point Pouna, lat. 7° S. The parts beyond 
this were unknown, and the southern coast of 
Africa, it was accordingly thought by the ancient 
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with them, and know their language and the 
navigation of the coast. 

17. The articles imported into these marts 
are principally javelins manufactured at Mouza, 
hatchets, knives, awls, and crown glass of various 
sorts, to which must be added corn and wine 
in no small quantity landed at particular ports, 
not for sale, but to entertain and thereby con¬ 
ciliate the barbarians. The articles w T hich these 
places export are ivory, in great abundance 
but of inferior quality to that obtained at 
Adouli, rhinoceros, and tortoise-shell of fine 
quality, second only to the Indian, and a little 
nauplius . 

geographers, began here. Another cape however 
is mentioned by Ptolemy remoter than Rhaptura 
and called Prasum (that is the Green Cape) 
which may perhaps be Cape Delgado, which is 
noted for its luxuriant vegetation. The same author 
calls the people of Rhapta, the R h a p s i o i 
Aithiopes. They are described in the PeriplUs 
as men of lofty stature, and this is still a charac¬ 
teristic of the Africans of this coast. The 
R h a p s i i were, in the days of our author, subject 
to the people of Mouza in Arabia just as their 
descendants are at the present day subject to the 
Sultan of Maskat. Their commerce moreover still 
maintains its ancient characteristics. It is the 
African who still builds and mans the ships while 
the Arab is the navigator and supercargo. The 
ivory is still of inferior quality, and the turtle is 
still captured at certain parts of the coast. 

J 
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18. These marts, we may say, are about the 
last on the coast of A z a n i a—the coast, that is, 
which is on your right as you sail south from 
Keren ike. For beyond these parts an ocean* 
hitherto unexplored, curves round towards sun¬ 
set, and, stretching along the southern ex¬ 
tremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amalga¬ 
mates with the Western Sea. 

19. To the left, again, of B e r e n i k e, if you 

(18, 19) Our author having thus described the 
African coast as far southward as it was known on 
its Eastern side, reverts toBercnikc and enters 
at once on a narrative of the second voyage—that 
which was made thence across the Northern head 
of the gulf and along the coast of Arabia to the em¬ 
porium of Mouz a near the Straits. The course 
is first northward, and the parts about Bercniko 
as you bear away lie therefore now on your left hand. 
Having touched at M y o s H o r m o s the course 
on leaving it is shaped eastward across the gulf by 
the promontory P h a r a n, and LeukcKome 19 
is reached after three or four days’ sailing. This 
was a port in the kingdom of the Nabatha?ans 
(the Nebaioth of Scripture), situated perhaps near 
the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf or eastern arm of 
the lied Sea, now called the Gulf of Akabah. 
Much difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
its exact position, since the encroachment of the 
land upon the sea has much altered the line of 
coast here. Mannert identified it with the modern 
Yenbo flat. 21° 5" N., long. 38 5 3' E., the port 


10 


Meaning white village. 
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sail eastward from My o s-H ormos across the 
adjacent gulf for two days, or perhaps three, you 
arrive at a place having a port and a fortress 
which is called Leuko Kome, and forming the 
point of communication with Petra, the residence 
of M a 1 i k h a s, the king of the Nabataeans. It 
ranks as an emporium of trade, since small 
vessels come to it laden with merchandize from 
Arabia; and hence an officer is deputed to 

of Medina], Gosselin with Mowilah [lat. 27 3 
38* N., long. 35' 28' E.,] Vincent with Eynounah 
flat. 28 3 N., long. 35° 13' E.—the Onne of 
Ptolemy], Reichhard with I s tab el A n tai, and 
Riippel with Wejh [lat. 26° 13' N., long. 36° 
27' E]. Muller prefers the opinion held by Bochart, 
D’Anville, Quatremere, Noel des Vergers, and 
Ritter, who agree in placing it at the port called 
Hauara [lat. 24" 69' N., long. 37" 16'E.) men¬ 
tioned by Idrisi (I. p. 332), who describes it as a 
village inhabited by merchants carrying on a con¬ 
siderable trade in earthen vases manufactured at 
a clay-pit in their neighbourhood. Near it lies 
the island of Has san i [lat. 24° 5 9' N., long. 
37° 3 / E.], which, as Wellsted reports, is con¬ 
spicuous from its white appearance. Leuke 
Kome is mentioned by various ancient authors, 
as for instance Strabo, who, in a passage where¬ 
in he recounts the misfortunes which befel the 
expedition which Aelius led into Nabathaea, 
speaks of the place as a large mart to which and 
from which the camel traders travel with ease 
and in safety from Petra and back to Petra 
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collect the duties which are levied on imports 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent, of their 
value, and also a centurion who commands the 
garrison by which the place is protected. 

20. Beyond this mart, and quite contiguous 
to it, is the realm of Arabia, which stretches to a 
great distance along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, some speaking 
the same language with a certain degree of 

with so large a body of men and camels as to 
differ in no respect from an army. 

The merchandize thus conveyed from Leuke 
Kome to Petra was passed on to R. h i- 
nokoloura in Palestine near Egypt, and 
thence to other nations, but in his own time the 
greater part was transported by the Nile to 
Alexandria. It was brought down from India 
and Arabia toMyos Hormos, whence it was 
first conveyed on camels to Koptos and thence 
by the Nile to A1 e x a n d r i a. The Nabathaean 
king, at the time when our author visited Leuke 
Kome, was, as he cells us, Malikhas, a name 
which means * king.’ Two Petraean sovereigns so 
called are mentioned by Josephos, of whom the latter 
was contemporary with Herod. The Malikhas of 
the Periplus is however not mentioned in any other 
work. The Nabathaean kingdom was subverted 
in the time of Trajan, a.d. 105, as we learn from Dio 
Cassius (cap. lxviii. 14), and from Eutropius 
(viii. 2,9), and from Amraianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8). 

(20) At no great distance from LeukoKome 
the Nabathaean realm terminates and Arabia 
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uniformity, and others a language totally differ¬ 
ent. Here also, as on the opposite continent , the 
sea-board is occupied by Ikhthyophagoi, 
who live in dispersed huts ; while the men of the 
interior live either in villages, or where pasture 
can be found, and are an evil race of men, 
speaking two different languages. If a vessel 
is driven from her course upon this shore she 
is plundered, and if wrecked the crew on 
escaping to land are reduced to slavery. For 
this reason they are treated as enemies and cap¬ 
tured by the chiefs and kings of Arabia. They 
are called Kanra i t a i. Altogether, therefore, 
the navigation of this part of the Arabian coast 
is very dangerous : for, apart from the barbarity 
of its pteople , it has neither harbours nor good 
roadsteads, and it is foul with breakeis, and 
girdled with rocks which render it inaccessible. 
For this reason when sailing south we stand off 

begins. The coast is here described as most dis¬ 
mal, and as in every way dangerous to navigation. 
The inhabitants at the same time are barbarians, 
destitute of all humanity, who scruple not to 
attack and plunder wrecked ships and to make 
slaves of their crews if they escaped to land. The 
mariner therefore, shunned these inhospitable 
shores, and standing well out to sea, sailed down 
the middle of the gulf. The tribe here spoken of 
was that perhaps which is represented by the 
H u t e m i of the present day, and the coast be¬ 
longed to the part of Arabia now called II e j i d. 
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from a shore in every way so dreadful, and 
keep onr course down the middle of the gulf, 
straining our utmost to reach the more civilized 
part of Arabia, which begins at Burnt Island. 
From this onward the people are under a regu¬ 
lar government, and, as their country is pastoral, 
they keep herds of cattle and camels. 

21. Beyond this tract, and on the shore of a 
bay which occurs at the termination of the left 
(or east) side of the gulf, is M o u z a, an estab¬ 
lished and notable mart of trade, at a distance 

A more civilized region begins at an island 
called Burnt island, which answers to the modern 
Zeb&yir [about lat. 16° 5' N., long. 12° 12' E.], 
an island which was till recently volcanic. 

(21) Beyond this is the great emporium called 
M o uz a, [lat. 13°43' N.,long. 43° 5' 14" E.] situated 
in a bay near*the termination of the Gulf, and at a 
distance from Berenikeof 12,000 stadia. Here 
the population consists almost entirely of merchants 
and mariuers, and the place is in the highest degree 
commercial. The commodities of the country are 
rich and numerous (though this is denied by 
Pliny), and there is a great traffic in Indian 
articles brought from Barugaza (Bharoch). 
This port, once the most celebrated and most fre¬ 
quented in Yemen, is now the village Musa about 
twenty-five miles north from Mokh&, which has 
replaced it as a port, the foundation of which dates 
back no more than 400 years ago. “ Twenty miles 
inland from Mokha,” says Vincent, “ Niebuhr dis¬ 
covered a Musa still existing, which he with great 
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south from Berenike of not more than 12,000 
stadia. The whole place is full of Arabian ship¬ 
masters and common sailors, and is absorbed 
in the pursuits of commerce, for with ships of its 
own fitting out, it trades with the marts beyond 
the Straits on the opposite coast, and also with 
Barugaza. 

22. Above this a three days’ journey off lies the 
city of S a u e, in the district called Moph a- 
r i t i s. It is the residence of K h o 1 a i b o s, the 
despot of that country. 

probability supposes to be the ancient mart now 
carried inland to this distance by the recession of 
the coast.” [He must have confounded it with 
JebelMusa, due east of Mokhd, at the com¬ 
mencement of the mountain country.] It is a 
mere village badly built. Its water is good, and 
is said to be drunk by the wealthier inhabitants 
of Mokhd. Bochart identified Mouza with the 
M e s h a mentioned by Moses. 

(22) The Periplus notices two cities that lay 
inland from M o u z a—the 1st Saue, the Save 
of Pliny (YI. xxvi., 10-1), and also of Ptolemy 
(YI. vii., p. 411), who places it at a distance of 
500 stadia S. E. of Mouza. The position and 
distance direct us to the city of T a a e s, which lies 
near a mountain called Saber. Saue belonged to a 
district called MapharitisorMophareites, 
a name which appears to survive in the modern 
Mh arras, which designates a mountain lying 
N. E. from T a a e s. It was ruled byKholaibos 
(Arabice—Khaleb), whom our author calls a tyrant, 
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23. A journey of nine days more conducts us 
to Saphar, the metropolis of K h a r i b a e 1, the 
rightful sovereign of two contiguous tribes, the 
Homerites and the S a b a i t a i, and, by 
means of frequent embassies and presents, the 
friend of the Emperors. 

and who was therefore probably a Sheikh who had 
revolted from his lawful chief, and established 
himself as an independent ruler. 

(23) The other city was S aph a r, the metro¬ 
polis of the Homcrit a i, ic. the H imary i— 
the Arabs of Yemen, whose power was widely 
extended, not only in Yemen but in distant 
countries both to the East and West. Saphar is 
called S a p p h a r by Ptolemy (VI. vii.), who places 
it in 11°N. lat. Philostorgios calls it T a p h a ron, 
and Stephen of Byzantium Ta rph a r a. It is now 
D h a fa r or Dsotfar or Zapliar. In Edrisi (I. p. 
148) it appears as Dho fa r, and he thus writes of 
it:—“ It is the capital of the district Jahsseb. It 
was formerly one of the greatest and most famous 
of cities. The kings of Yemen made it their 
residence, and there was to be seen the palace of 
Zeidan. These structures are now in ruins, and 
the population has been much decreased, never¬ 
theless the inhabitants have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient riches.” The ruins 
of the city and palace still exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of J e r i m, which Niebuhr places 
in 14° 30'N. lat. The distance from Saue to 
Saphar in the Veriplus is a nine days’ journey. 
Niebuhr accomplished it however in six. Perhaps, 
as Muller suggests, the nine days’journey is from 
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24. The mart ofMouza has no harbour, but 
its sea is smooth, and the anchorage good, owing 
to the sandy nature of the bottom. The com¬ 
modities which it imports are— 

Uop(f>vpa, Sidcfiopos Kal xybaia —Purple cloth, fine 
and ordinary. 

*lfia.Ti(Tp.ds ’ApafiiKos xcipibaros, ore dnXovs Kal 6 
kolvos Kal oKOTovXaros Kal dia\pv(ros —Garments 
made up in the Arabian fashion, some plain and 
common, and others wrought in needlework and 
inwoven with gold. 

K p6kos —Saffron. 

K vnepos —The aromatic rush Kyperos. (Tur¬ 
meric P) 

* OQoviov —Muslins. 

*A#oXXai—Cloaks. 

A 6i8iK€s ov 7roXXcu, duXol T€ Kal ivTOTTLOL —Quilts, in 
small quantity, some plain, others adapted to the 
fashion of the country. 

Zdivai (TKutTal —Sashes of various shades of colour. 

M vpov pLcrpiov —Perfumes, a moderate quantity. 

Xprjfia Uavbv —Specie as much as is required. 

Olvos —Wine. 

2tro? ov no\vs — Corn, but not much. 

Mouzato Saphar. The sovereign of Saphar 
is called by our author Kharibael, a name 
which is not found among the Himyaritic kings 
known from other sources. In Ptolemy the 
region is called Elisaron, from a king bearing 
that name. 

(24) Adjacent to the Homeritai, and subject 
to them when the PeriplUs was written, were the 
Sabaeans, so famous in antiquity for their wealth, 
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The country produces a little wheat and a 
great abundance of wine. Both the king and 
the despot above mentioned receive presents 
consisting of horses, pack-saddle mules, gold 
plate, silver plate embossed, robes of great value, 
and utensils of brass. M o u z a exports its 
own local products—myrrh of the finest quality 
that has oozed in drops from the trees, both the 
GabiraBan and Minoean kinds; white marble (or 
alabaster), in addition to comnlodities brought 
from the other side of the Gulf, all such as were 
enumerated at A d o u 1 i. The most favourable 
season for making a voyage to Mouzais the month 
of September,—that is Thoth,—but there is 
nothing to prevent it being made earlier. 

25. If on proceeding from Mouza you sail 
by the coast for about a distance of 300 stadia, 

luxury and magnificence. Their country, the 
Sheba of Scripture, was noted as the land of 
frankincense. Their power at one time extended 
far and wide, but in the days of our author they 
were subject to the Homerites ruled over by 
Kharibael, who was assiduous in courting the 
friendship of Rome. 

(25) At a distance of 300 stadia beyond Mouza 
we reach the straits where the shores of Arabia 
and Africa advance so near to each other that the 
passage between them has only, according to the 
Periplus, a width of 60 stadia, or 7\ miles. In the 
midst of the passage lies the island of Dio- 
d 6 r o s (now Perim), which is about 4% miles long 
by 2 broad, and rises 230 feet above the level of the 
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there occurs, where the Arabian mainland and 
the opposite coast of Barbaria at Aua- 
1 i t e s now approach each other, a channel of no 
great length which contracts the sea and encloses 
it within narrow bounds. This is 60 stadia wide, 
and in crossing it you come midway upon the 
island of D i o d 6 r o s, to which it is owing that 
the passage of the straits is in its neighbourhood 
exposed to violent winds which blow down 
from the adjacent mountains. There is situate 
upon the shore of the straits an Arabian village 
subject to the same ruler (as Mouza), O k e 1 i s 
by name, which is not so much a mart of com¬ 
merce as a place for anchorage and supplying 
water, and where those who are bound for the 
interior first land and halt to refresh themselves. 

sea. The straits, according to Moresby, are 14 £- 
geographical miles wide at the entrance between 
Bab-el-Mandab Cape (near which is Perim) and 
the opposite point or volcanic peak called J i b e 1 
S i j a n. The larger of the two entrances is 11 miles 
wide, and the other only l£. Strabo, Agathemeros, 
and Pliny all agree with the Periplus in giving 60 
stadia as the breadth of the straits. The first 
passage of those dreaded straits was regarded as 
a great achievement, and was naturally ascribed 
to Sesostris as the voyage though the straits of 
Kalpe was ascribed to Herakles. 

Situated on the shores of the straits was 
a place called O k e 1 i s. This was not a 
mart of commerce, but merely a bay with 
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26. Beyond O k e 1 i s, the sea again widening 
out towards the east, and gradually expanding 
into the open main, there lies, at about the dis¬ 
tance of 1,200 stadia, E u daimon Arabia, 
a maritime village subject to that kingdom of 
which Kharibael is sovereign—a place with good 
anchorage, and supplied with sweeter and better 
water than that of Okelis, and standing at 
the entrance of a bay where the land begins to 


good anchorage and well supplied with water. 
It is identical with the modern Ghalla or 
Celia, which has a bay immediately within the 
straits. Strabo following Artemidoros notes here 
a promontory called A k i 1 a. Pliny (VI. xxxii. 157) 
mentions an emporium of the same name “ex 
quo in Indiam navigatur.” In xxvi., 104 of the 
same Book he says : “ Indos petentibus utilis- 

simum est ab 0 c e 1 i egredi.” Ptolemy mentions 
a Pseudokelis, which he places at the dis¬ 
tance of half a degree from the emporium of 

Okelis. 

(26) At a distance beyond Okelis of 1,200 
stadia is the port ofEudaimon Arabia, which 
beyond doubt corresponds to ’Aden, [lat. 12® 
45' N., long. 45° 21' E.] now so well-known as 
the great packet station between Suez and India. 
The opinion held by.some that Aden is the Eden 
mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) is 
opposed by Ritter and Winer. It is not mention¬ 
ed by Pliny, though it has been erroneously 
held that the A 11 a n a e, which he mentions 
in the following passage, was Aden. “ Homnae 
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retire inwards. It was called Eudaimon (‘ rich 
and prosperous’), because in bygone days, when 
the merchants from India did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not venture 
to cross over to the marts further east, but both 
came only as far as this city, it formed the com¬ 
mon centre of their commerce, as Alexandria 
receives the wares which pass to and fro 
between Egypt and the ports of the Mediter- 

et Attanae (v. 1. Athanae) quae nunc oppida 
maxime celebrari a Persico mari negotiatores 
dicunt.” (vi. 32.) Ptolemy, who calls it simply 
Arabia, speaks of it as an emporium, and places 
after it at the distance of a degree and a half 
Melan Horos, or Black Hill, 17 miles from 
the coast, which is in long. 46° 59' E. The place, 
as the Periplus informs us, received the name 
of Eudaimon from the great prosperity and 
wealth which it derived from being the great 
entrepot of the trade between India and Egypt. 
It was in decay when that work was written, but 
even in the time of Ptolemy had begun to show 
symptoms of returning prosperity, and in the time 
of Constantine it was known as the ‘ Koman Em¬ 
porium,’ and had almost regained its former con¬ 
sequence, as is gathered from a passage in the 
works of the ecclesiastical historian Philostorgios. 
It is thus spoken of by Edrisi (I p. 51) : “’Aden 
is a small town, but renowned for its seaport 
whence ships depart that are destined for Sind, 
India, and China.” In the middle ages it became 
again the centre of the trade between India and 
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ranean. Now, however, it lies in ruins, the 
Emperor having destroyed it not long before 
our own times. 

27. To Eud^imon Arabia at once suc¬ 
ceeds a great length of coast and a bay extend- 
ing 2,000 stadia or more, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes and Ikhthyophagoi settled in villages. 
On doubling a cape which projects from it you 
come to another trading seaport, Kane, which 

the Red Sea, and thus regained that wonderful 
prosperity which in the outset had given it its 
name. In this flourishing condition it was found 
by Marco Polo, whose account of its wealth, 
power and influence is, as Vincent remarks, 
almost as magnificent as that which Agatharkhides 
attributed to the Sabaeans in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on in the 
same manner. Agatharkhides does not however 
mention the place by name, but it was probably 
the city which he describes without naming it as 
lying on the White Sea without the straits, whence, 
he says, the Sabaeans sent out colonies or factories 
into India, and where the fleets from Persia, 
Karmania and the Indus arrived. The name of 
Aden is supposed to be a corruption from 
Eudaimon. 

(27) The coast beyond Aden is possessed partly 
by wandering tribes, and partly by tribes settled 
in villages which subsist on fish. Here occurs a 
bay—that now called Ghubhet-al-Kamar, which 
extends upwards of 2,000 stadia, and ends in a 
promontory—that now called Ras-al-Asfdah or 
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is subject to Eleazos, king of the incense 
country. Two barren islands lie opposite to it, 
120 stadia off—one called Omeon, and the 
other Tronllas. At some distance inland 
from Kane is Sabbath a, the principal city 
of the district, where the king resides. At 
Kane is collected all the incense that is pro¬ 
duced in the country, this being conveyed to it 
partly on camels, and partly by sea on floats 

Ba-l-haf [lat. 13° 58' N., long 48° 9' S.— a cape 
with a hill near the fishing village of Gillah]. 
Beyond this lies another great mart called Kane. 
It is mentioned by Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, 
who assigns it a position in agreement with the 
indications given in the Periplus. It has been 
identified with the port now called Hisn Ghorab 
[lat. 14° (/ N. long. 48° 19' E.]. Not far from this 
is an island called Halani, which answers to the 
T r o u 11 a s of our author. Further south is an- 

0 

other island, which is called by the natives of the 
adjacent coast Sikkah, but by sailors Jibfls. 
This is covered with the dung of birds which in 
countless multitudes have always frequented it, 
and may be therefore identified with the Omeon 
of the Periplfis. Kane was subject to Eleazos, the 
king of the Frankincense Country, who resided at 
3 a b b a t h a, or as it is called by Pliny (VI. xxxii. 
155) Sabot a, the capital of the Atramitae or 
Adramitae, a tribe of Sabseans from whom the 
division of Arabia now known as Hadhramaut 
takes its name. The position of this city cannot 
be determined with certainty. Wellsted, who pro- 
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supported on inflated skins, a local invention, 

and also in boats. Kane carries on trade 

with ports across the ocean—B arugaza, 

S k y t h i a, and Omana, and the adjacent 
coast of P e r s i s. 

28. From Egypt it imports, like Mouza, 
corn and a little wheat, cloths for the Arabian 


ceeded into the interior from the coast near Hisn 
Ghorab through Wadi Meifah, camo after a day’s 
journey and a half to a place called Nakb-el- 
Hnjar, situated in a highly cultivated district, 
where he found ruins of an ancient city of the 
Himyarites crowning an eminence that rose gently 
with a double summit from the fertile plain. The 
city appeared to have been built in the most solid 
style of architecture, and to have been protected by 
a very lofty wall formed of square blocks of black 
marble, while the inscriptions plainly betokened 
that it was an old seat of the Himyarites. A 
close similarity could be traced between its ruins 
and those of Kan e, to which there was an easy 
communication by the valley of Meifah. This 
place, however, can hardly be regarded as Sab¬ 
bat h a without setting aside the distances given 
by Ptolemy, and Wellsted moreover learned from 
the natives that other ruins of a city of not less 
size were to be met with near a village called 
Esan, which could be reached by a three days’ 
journey.—(See Haines, Mem. of the S. Coast of 
Arab.) 

(28) With regard to the staple product of this 
region—frankincense, the Periplus informs us that 
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market, both of the common sort and the plain, 
and large quantities of a sort that is adulterated ; 
also copper, tin, coral, styrax, and all the other 
articles enumerated at Mouza. Besides these 
there are brought also, principally for the king, 
wrought silver plate, and specie as well as 
horses and carved images, and plain cloth of 
a superior quality. Its exports are its indigen¬ 
ous products, frankincense and aloes, and such 
commodities as it shares in common with other 
marts on the same coast. Ships sail for this 
port at the same season of the year as those 
bound for Mouza, but earlier. 

29. As you proceed from Kane the land 

it was brought for exportation to K a n e. It was 
however in the first place, if we may credit Pliny, 
conveyed to the Metropolis. He says (\v. 32) 
that when gathered it was carried into S a b o t a 
on camels which could enter the city only by 
one particular gate, and that to take it by any 
other route was a crime punished by death. The 
priests, he adds, take a tithe for a deity named 
.Sab is, and that until this impost is paid, the 
article cannot be sold. 

Some writers would identify Sabbat ha 
with Mariabo (Marab), but on insufficient 
grounds. It has also been conjectured that the 
name may be a lengthened form of S a b a (Sheba), 
a common appellation for cities in Arabia Felix. 
[Miiller places Sabbatha at Sawa, lat. 16° 13' N., 
long. 4-8° 9' E.] 

(29) The next place mentioned by our author 
l 
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retires more and more, and there succeeds 
another very deep and far-stretching gulf, 
Sakhalites by name, and also the frank¬ 
incense country, which is mountainous and 
difficult of access, having a dense air loaded 
with vapours [and] the frankincense exhaled 
from the treeB. These trees, which are not of any 
great size or height, yield their incense in the 
form of a concretion on the bark, just as several 
of our trees in Egypt exude gum. The incense 
is collected by the hand of the king’s slaves, and 
malefactors condemned to this service as a 
punishment. The country is unhealthy in the 
extreme :—pestilential even to those who sail 
along the coast, and mortal to the poor wretches 
who gather the incense, who also suffer from 
lack of food, which readily cuts them off. 

30. Now at this gulf is a promontory, the 
greatest in the world, looking towards the east, 

after Kano is a Bay called S a k h a 1 i t e 3, which 
terminates at Suagros, a promontor} 7 which 
looks eastward, and is the greatest cape in the 
whole world. There was much difference of 
opinion among the ancient geographers regarding 
the position of this Bay, and consequently regard¬ 
ing that of Cape Suagros. 

(30) Some would identify the latter with Bas¬ 
el-Had, and others on account of the similarity 
of the name with Cape S a u g r a or Saukirah 
[lat. 18° S' N., long- 56° 35' E.], where Ptolemy 
places a city Suagros at a distance of G degrees 
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and called Saagros, at which is a fortress 
which protects the country, and a harbour, and 
a magazine to which the frankincense which is 
collected is brought. Out in the open sea, 
facing this promontory, and lying between it 
and the promontory of A r 6 m a t a, which pro¬ 
jects from the opposite coast, though nearer to 
Suagros, is the island going by the name of 
Dioskorides, which is of great extent, but 

from Kane. But Suagros is undoubtedly Ra9 
Fartak [lat. 15° 39 N., long 52° 15' E.], which is 
at a distance of 4 degrees from HisnGhorab, 
or Kane, and which, rising to the height of 
2,500 feet on a coast which is all low-lying, is a 
very conspicuous object, said to be discernible 
from a distance of 60 miles out at sea. Eighteen 
miles west from this promontory is a village 
called Saghar, a name which might probably 
have suggested to the Greeks that of S u a g r o s. 
Consistent with this identification is the passage 
of Pliny (VI. 32) where he speaks of the island 
Dioscoridis (Sokotra) as distant from 
Suagros, which he calls the utmost projection 
of the coast, 2,240 stadia or 280 miles, which is 
only about 30 miles in excess of the real distance, 
2,000 stadia. 

With regard to the position of the Bay of 
Sakhalites, Ptolemy, followed by Marcianus, 
places it to the East of Suagros. Marinos on the 
other hand, like the Peri pi us, places it to the west 
of it. Mfiller agrees with Fresnel in regii -ding 
Sak hi 6, mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. vii. 41) as 
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desert and very moist, having rivers and cro¬ 
codiles and a great many vipers, and lizards of 
enormous size, of •which the flesh serves for food, 
while the grease is melted down and used as a 
substitute for oil. This island does not, how¬ 
ever, produce either the grape or corn. The 
population, which is but scanty, inhabits the 
north side of the island—that part of it which 
looks towards the mainland (of Arabia), It 


lj degree East of Makalleh [lat. 14° 31' N., long 
49° 7 ' W.] as the same with Shehr—which is now 
the name of all that mountainous region extending 
from the seaport of Makalleh to the bay in which 
lie the islands of Kurya Mnrya. He therefore 
takes this to bo in the Regio Sakhalitds, and 
rejects the opinion of Ptolemy as inconsistent 
with this determination. With regard to Shehr 
or Shehar [lat.-14° 38' N., long. 49° 22' E.] Yule 
(If. Polo , II. vol. p.440, note) says: “ Shihr or Shehr 
still exists on tho Arabian Coast as a town and 
district about 330 miles east of Aden.” The name 
Shehr in some of the oriental geographies in¬ 
cludes the whole Coast up to Oman. The hills of 
tho Shehr and Dliafar districts were the great 
source of produce of the Arabian frankincense. 

The island of Dioskorides (now Sokotra) 
is placed by the Peripliis nearer to Cape Sua- 
g r o s than to Capo A r 6 m a t a—although its dis¬ 
tance from the former is nearly double the distance 
from the latter. The name, though in appearance 
a Greek one, is in reality of Sanskrit origin ; from 
Dvipa Sukhaddra, i.e. insula fortunata , ‘ Island abode 
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consists of intermixture of foreigners, Arabs, 
Indians, and even Greeks, who resort hither for 
the purposes of commerce. The island pro¬ 
duces the tortoise,—the genuine, the land, and 
the white sort: the latter very abundant, and 
distinguished for the largeness of its shell; also 
the mountain sort which is of extraordinary size 
and has a very thick shell, whereof the under¬ 
part cannot be used, being too hard to .cut, 

of Bliss.’ The accuracy of the statements made 
regarding it in the Periplils is fully confirmed by 
the accounts given of it by subsequent writers. 
Kosmas, who wrote in the 6th century, says that 
the inhabitants spoke Greek, and that he met with 
people from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, 
and that they spoke Greek. “ The ecclesiastical 
historian Nikephoros Kallistos,” says Yule, “ seems 
to allude to the people of Sokotra when he says 
that among the nations visited by the Missionary 
Theophilus in the time of Constantius, were ‘the 
Assyrians on the verge of the outer Ocean, 
towards the East . . . whom Alexander the 
Great, after driving them from Syria, sent thither 
to settle, and to this day they keep their 
mother tongue, though all of the blackest, through 
the power of the sun’s rays.’ The Arab voyagers 
of the 9th century say that the island was 
colonized with Greeks by Alexander the Great, 
in order to promote the culture of the Sokotrine 

Christianity 

these did likewise, and they had continued to 
retain their profession of it. The colonizing by 


aloes ; when the other Greeks adopted 
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while the serviceable part is made into money¬ 
boxes, tablets, escritoires, and ornamental articles 
of that description. It yields also the vegetable 
dye (Kii/vdfiapi) called Indicam (or Dragon’s- 
blood), which is gathered as it distils from 
trees. 

31. The island is subject to the king of the 
frankincense country, in the same way as 

despot 

of Mopharitis. It used to be visited by 
some ( merchants) from Mouza, and others on 
the homeward voyage from Limurik3 and 
Baragaza would occasionally touch at it, import¬ 
ing rice, corn, Indian cotton and female-slaves, 
who, being rare, always commanded a ready 
market. In exchange for these commodities 
they would receive as fresh cargo great quan¬ 
tities of tortoise-shell. The revenues of the 
island are at the present day farmed out by its 
sovereigns, who, however, maintain a garrison 
in it for the protection of their interests. 

Alexander is probably a fable, but invented to 
account for facts.” (Marco Polo II. 401.) The aloe, 
it maybe noted, is not mentioned in the Peripliis as 
one of the products of the island. The islanders, 
though at one time Christians, are now Muham¬ 
madans, and subject as of yore to Arabia. The 
people of the interior are still of distinct 
race with curly hair, Indian complexion, aud 
regular features. The coast people are mongrels 
of Arab and mixed descent. Probably in old times 


A z q n i a is subject to Kharibael and the 
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32. Immediately after Suagros follows a 
gulf deeply indenting the mainland of O m ana, 
and having a width of GOO stadia. Beyond it 
are high mountains, rocky and precipitous, and 
inhabited by men who live in caves. The 
range extends onward for 500 stadia, and be¬ 
yond where it terminates lies an important 
harbour called M o s k h a, the appointed port to 

civilization and Greek may have been confined 
to the littoral foreigners. Marco Polo notes that 
so far back as the 10th century it was one of the 
stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called 
B a w a r i j, belonging to Kachli and Gujarat. 

(32) Returning to the mainland the narrative 
conducts us next to M o s k h a, a seaport trading 
with Kane, and a wintering place for vessels 
arriving late in the season from Malabar and the 
Gulf of Khambat. The distance of this place from 
Suagros is set down at upwards of’ 1,100 stadia, 
600 of which represent the breadth of a bay which 
begins at the Cape, and is called Oman a 
Al-Kamar. The occurrence of the two names 
Omana and Moskha in such close connexion led 
D’Anville to suppose that Moskha is identical 
with M a s k a t, the capital of Oman, the country 
lying at the south-east extremity of Arabia, and 
hence that Ras-cl-Had, beyond which Maskat lies, 
must be Cape Suagros. This supposition is, how¬ 
ever, untenable, since the identification of Moskha 
with the modern A u sera is complete. For, 
in the first place, the Bay of Seger, which begins 
at Cape Fartak, is of exactly the same measure- 
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which the SaJchalitiJc frankincense is forward¬ 
ed. It is regularly frequented by a number 
of ships from Kane; and such ships as come 
from Limurike and Barugaza too late in the 
season put into harbour here for the winter, 
where they dispose of their muslins, corn, and 
oil to the king’s officers, receiving in exchange 
frankincense, which lies in piles throughout the 

ment across to Cape Thurbot Ali as the Bay of 
O m a n a, and again the distance from Cape Thur¬ 
bot Ali [lat. 16" 38'N., long. 53° 3' E.] to Ras-al- 
Sair, the A u s a r a of Ptolemy, corresponds almost 
as exactly to the distance assigned by our author 
from the same Cape to M o s k h a. Moreover 
Pliny {XII. 35) notices that one particular kind 
of incense bore the name of Ausaritis , and, as the 
Periplus states that M o s k h a was the great 
emporium of the incense trade, the identification 
is satisfactory. 

There was another Moskha on this coast which 
was also a port. It lay to the west of Suagros, 
and has been identified with Keshin [lat. 15° 21' 
N. long. 51° 39 / E.]. Our author, though correct in 
his description of the coast, may perhaps have erred 
in his nomenclature; and this is the more likely 
to have happened as it scarcely admits of doubt 
that he had no personal knowledge of South 
Arabia beyond Kano and Cape Suagros. 
Besides no other author speaks of an Omana 
so far to westward as the position assigned to 
the Bay of that name. The tract immediately 
beyond Moskha or Ausera is low and fertile, 
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■wliole of S a k h a 1 i t i s without a guard to 
protect it, as if the locality were indebted to 
some divine power for its security. Indeed, it 
is impossible to procure a cargo, either publicly or 
by connivance, without the king’s permission. 
Should one take furtively on board were it but 
a single grain, his vessel can by no possibility 
escape from harbour. 

and is called Dofar or Zhafar, after a famous 
city now destroyed, but whose ruins aro still to be 
traced between Al-hafah and Addaluiriz. “This 
Dhafar,” says Yule (Marco Polo II. p. 412 note) 
“ or the bold mountain above it, is supposed to 
be the S o p h a r of Genesis X. 30.” It is certain 
that the Ilimyarites had spread their dominion as 
far eastward as this place. Marco Polo thus de¬ 
scribes Dhafar :—“ It stands upon the sea, and has 
a very good haven, so that there is a great traffic 
of shipping between this and India ; and the mer¬ 
chants take hence great numbers of Arab horses 
to that market, making great profits thereby. . . . 
Much whito incense is produced here, and I will 
tell you how it grows. The trees arc like small 
fir-trees ; these are notched with a knife in several 
places, and from these notches the incense is 
exuded. Sometimes, also, it flows from the tree 
without any notch, this is by reason of tho great 
heat of the sun thero.” Muller would identify 
M o s k h a with Zhafar, and accounts for the discre¬ 
pancy of designation by supposing that our author 
had confounded the name Mask at, which was 
the great seat of the traffic in frankincense with 
m 
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33. From the port of Moskha onward to 
A si k h, a distance of about 1,500 stadia, runs 
a range of hills pretty close to the shore, and at 
its termination there are seven islands bearing 
the name of Zenobios, beyond which again 
we come to another barbarous district not 
subject to any power in Arabia, but to Persia. 
If when sailing by this coast you stand well out 


the name of the greatest city in the district which 
actually produced it. A similar confusion he 
thinks transferred the name of Oman to the 
same part of the country. The climate of the in¬ 
cense country is described as being extremely un¬ 
healthy, but its unhoalthincss seems to have been 
designedly exaggerated. 

(33) Beyond Moskha the coast is mountain¬ 
ous as far as A s i k h and the islands of Zeno¬ 
bios—a distance excessively estimated at 1,500 
stadia. The mountains referred to arc r>,000 feet in 
height, and are those now called Subalia. Asikh is 
readily to be identified with the II a s c k of Arabian 
geographers. Edrisi (1. p. 61) says: “ Thence 
(from Marbat) to the town of H&sek is a four 
days’ journey and a two days’ sail. Before H a s e k 
are the two islands of Khartan and M art an. 
Above Ha sek is a high mountain named Sous, 
which commands the sea. It is an inconsiderable 
town but populous.” This place is now in ruins, 
but has left its name to the promontory on which 
it stood [Ras Hasek, lat. 17° 23 N. long. 55° 20 
E. opposite the island of Hasiki]. The islands of 
Zenobios are mentioned by Ptolemy as seven in 
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to sea so as to keep a direct course, then at 
about a distance from the island ofZenobios 
of 2,000 stadia you arrive at another island, 
called that of Sarap i s, lying off shore, say, 120 
stadia. It is about 200 stadia broad and GOO 
long, possessing three villages inhabited by a 
savage tribe oflkhthyophagoi, who speak 
the Arabic language, and whose clothing con- 

number, and are those called by Edrisi K h a r t a n 
and Mart an, now known as the Kuriy 4n 
Muriyan islands. The inhabitants belonged to 
an Arab tribe which was spread from Hasek to 
llas-el-Hud, and was called B e i t or Beni J enabi, 
whence the Greek name. M. Polo in the 31st 
chapter of his travels “ discourseth of the two 
islands called Male and Female/’ the position of 
which he vaguely indicates by saying that “ when 
you leave the kingdom of Kesmacoran (Mck- 
ran) which is on the mainland, you go by sea 
some 500 miles towards the south, and then you 
find the 2 islands Male and Female lying about 
30 miles distant from one another ” (Sco also 
Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 39G note.) 

Beyond A s i k h is a district inhabited by 
barbarians, and subject not to Arabia but to Persis. 
Then succeeds at a distance of 200 stadia bpyond the 
islands of Z e n o b i o s the island of Sarap is, 
(the Ogyris of Pliny) now called Masira [lat. 20° 
10- to 20° 42' N., long. 58" 37 to 58° 59' E.] opposite 
that part of the coast where Oman now begins. 
The Peri plus exaggerates both its breadth and its 
distance from the continent. It was still in- 
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sists of a girdle made from the leaves of the 
cocoa-palm. The island produces in great 
plenty tortoise of excellent quality, and the 
merchants of Kane accordingly fit out little 
boats and cargo-ships to trade with it. 

34. If sailing onward you wind round with 
the adjacent coast to the north, then as you 
approach the entrance of tho Persian Gulf you 


habited by a tribe of fish-eaters in the time of 
Ebu Batuta, by whom it was visited. 

On proceeding from S a r a p i s the adjacent 
toast bends round, and the direction of the voyage 
changes to north. The great cape which forms 
the south-eastern extremity of Arabia called Ras- 
el-itad [lat. 22° 33' N. long. 59° 48' E.] is here 
indicated, but without being named; Ptolemy 
calls it Korodamon (VI. vii. 11.) 

(34) Beyond it, and near tho entrance to the 
Persian Gulf, occurs, according to the Pertylfis, a 
group of many islands, which lie in a range along 
the coast over a space of 2,000 stadia, and are 
called the islands of Kalaiou. Here our author 
is obviously in error, for there are but three groups 
of islands on this coast, which are not by any 
means near the entrance of tho Gulf. They lie 
beyond Maskat [lat. 23° 38' N. long. 58° 36' E.] and 
extend for a considerable distance along the 
Batiimh coast. The central group is that of the 


Deytnaniych islands (probably the Damuia ol 
Pliny) which are seven in number, and lie nearly 

opposite Rirkeh | l<tt 23 12 N. long. 57 55' E.J. 

The error, a.> M'illci* .suggests, may be accounted 
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(all in with a group of islands which lie in a 
range along the coast for 2,000 stadia, and are 
called the islands of K a 1 a i o u. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the adjacent coast are cruel and 
treacherous, and see imperfectly in the day¬ 
time. 

35. Near the last headland of the islands of 
Kalaiou is the mountain called Kalon 


for by supposing that the tract of country called 
til Batinali was mistaken for islands. This tract, 
which is very low and extremely fertile, stretches 
from Birkcli [lat. 23° 42' N. long. 57° 55 / E.] 
onward to Jibba, where high mountains approach 
the very shore, and run on in an unbroken chain 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. The islands 
arc not mentioned by any other author, for the 
Gala cou insulaeof Pliny (VI. xxxii. 150) 
must, to avoid utter confusion, be referred to the 
coast of the Arabian G ulf. There is a place called 
IS 1 K i 1 h a t, the Akilla of Pliny [lat. 22° 40' N. 
long. 50° 2 i' E.]—but whether this is connected with 
the K a 1 a i o u islands of the Pert plus is uncertain 
| Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 48. El Kilhat, south 
of Maskat and close to Silr, was once a great 
port.] 

(35) Before the mouth of the Persian Gulf is 
reached occurs a height culled Kal o n (Pair Mount) 
at the last head of the islands of Papias— r<ou 
ri«7rtou vijtrw. This reading has been altered by 
Pahrieius and Schwanbeck to to>v KaXcuov 
v!) 0 (ov. The Pair Mount, according to Vincent, 
would aiiowci suilioienllv to Gape Eillam, if 
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(Pulcher), 80 to which succeeds, at no great 
distance, the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
where there are very many pearl fisheries. 
On the left of the entrance, towering to a 
vast height, are the mountains which bear 
the name of A s a b o i, arid directly opposite 


that be high land, and not far from Fillam are 
the straits. The great cape which Arabia 
protrudes at these straits towards Karmania is 
now called Ras Mussendom. It was seen from the 
opposite coast by the expedition under Nearkhos, 
to whom it appeared to be a day’s sail distant. 
The height on that coast is called Semiramis, and 
also Strongyle from its round shape. Mussen¬ 
dom, the * Asabon akron’ of Ptolemy, Vincent says, 
“ is a sort of Lizard Point to the Gulf; for all the 
Arabian ships take their departure from it with 
some ceremonies of superstition, imploring a bless¬ 
ing on their voyage, and setting afloat a toy 
like a vessel rigged and decorated, which if it is 
dashed to pieces by the rocks is to be accepted by 
the ocean as an offering for the escape of the vessel.’* 
[The straits between the island of Mussendom 
and the mainland are called El Bab, and this is 
the origin of the name of the Papi® islands. 
Miles’ Jour . R. A. Soc. N. S. vol. x. p. 168.] 

The actual width of the straits is 40 miles. 
Pliny gives it at 50, and the Periplus at 75. Cape 
Mussendom Is represented in the Periplus as in 

30 “ This” (Mons Tulcber) says Major-General Miles, “ is 
Jebol Lahrira or Sliauni, the loftiost and most conspicuous 
peak on the whole cape (Mussendom), being nearly 7,000 

feet high.”— Jour. R. As. Soc. (N.S.) vpl. X. p. 168.— hD. 
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on the right you see another mountain high and 
round, called the hill of Semi rami s. The 
strait which separates them has a width of 
600 stadia, and through this opening the Persian 
Gulf pours its vast expanse of waters far up 
into the interior. At the very head of this gulf 


Ptolemy by the Mountains of the Asabi which 
are described as tremendous heights, black, grim, 
aud abrupt. They are named from the tribe of 
Beni Asab. 

We euter now the Gulf itself, and here the Peri- 
plUd mentions only two particulars: the famous 
Pearl Fisheries which begin at the straits and 
extend to Bahrein, and the situation of a regular 
trading mart called Apologos, which lies at 
the very head of the Gulf on the Euphrates, and in 
the vicinity of Spasinou Kharax. This 
place does not appear to be referred to in any 
other classical work, but it is frequently 
mentioned by Arabian writers under the name of 
Oboleh or Obolegh. As an emporium it took 
the place of Teredon or Diridotis, just as 
Basra (below which it was situated) under the 
second Khaliphate took the place of Oboleh 
itself. According to Vincent, Oboleh, or a village 
that represents it, still exists between Basra and the 
Euphrates. The canal also is called the canal of 
Oboleh. Kharax Pasinou was situated where 
the Karun (the Eulaeus of the ancients) 
flows into the Pasitigris, and is represented 
by the modem trading town Muhammarah. 
It was founded by Alexander the Great, and after its 
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there is a regular mart of commerce, caller! the 
city of A p o 1 o g o s, situate near P a s i n o u- 
Kliarax and the river Euphrates. 

3G. If you coast along the mouth of the 
gulf you are conducted by a six days’ voyage to 
another seat of trade belonging to Persis, called 
Oman a. 31 Barugaza maintains a regular 
commercial intercourse with both these Persian 

destruction, was rebuilt by Antiokhos Epiphanes, 
who changed its name from Alexandrcia to Antio- 
klieia. It was afterwards occupied by an Arab 
Chief called Fasincs, or rather S p a s i n c s, who 
gave it the name by which it is best known. Pliny 
states that the original town was only 10 miles 
from the sea, but that in his time the existing 
place was so much as 1*20 miles from it. It was 
the birth-place of two eminent geographers— 
Dionysius Pcricgctcs and Isiduros. 

(:U>) After this cursory glance at the great 
gulf, our author returns to the straits, and at once 

21 “ The city of Omana is Sohar, the ancient capital of 

Omana, which name, as is well known, it then bore, and 
Pliny is quite right iu correcting former writers who had 
placed it in Caramauia, on which coast there is no pood 
evidence that there was a place of this name. Nearchus 
docs not mention it, and though the author of the Per ip Iris 
of the Prijtliroan Sea does locato it in Pcrsis, it is pretty 
evident ho never visited the place himself, and ho must 
have mistaken the information ho obtained from others- 
It was this city of Sohar most probably that bore the ap¬ 
pellation of Emporium Persarum, in which, as Philostorgius 
relates, permission was given to Theophilus, the ambassador 
of Constantino, to eroet a Christian church.” The ilomua 
of Pliuy may bo a repetition of Omaua or Sohar, which 

be bad already mentioned.—Miles iu Jour. R. /Is. 

(N. S.) vol. X. pp. 164-5.—Ei>. 
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ports, despatching thither large vessels freighted 
with copper, sandalwood, beams for rafters, 
horn, and logs of sasamina and ebony. Omana 
imports also frankincense from Kane, while it 
exports to Arabia a particular species of vessels 
called madarcL, which have their planks sewn 
together. But both from Ap ologos and 
Omana there are exported to Barugaza and 
to Arabia great quantities of pearl, of mean 
quality however compared with the Indian sort, 
together with purple, cloth for the natives, 
wine, dates in great quantity, and gold and 
slaves. 

37. After leaving the district of Omana 

conducts us to the Eastern shores of the Ery¬ 
thraean, where occurs another emporium belonging 
to Persis, at a distance from the straits of 6 
courses or 3,000 stadia. This is Omana. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (VI. xxxii. 149) who makes it 
belong to Arabia, and accuses preceding writers 

for placing it in Karmania. 

The name of Omana has been corropted in 
the MSS. of Ptolemy into Nommana, Nombana, 
Kommana, Kombana, but Marcian has pre¬ 
served the correct spelling. From Omana as from 
Apologos great quantities of pearl of an inferior 
sort were exported to Arabia and Barugaza. No 
part however of the produce of India is mentioned 
as among its exports, although it was the centre 
of commerce between that country and Arabia. 

(37) The district which succeeds Omana belongs 
to the Parsidai, a tribe in Gedrosia next neigh- 

n 
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the country of the Parsidai succeeds, which 
belongs to another government, and the bay 
which bears the name ofTerabdoi, from the 
midst of which a cape projects. Here also is 
a river large enough to permit the entrance of 
ships, with a small mart at its mouth called 
O r a i a. Behind it in the interior, at the 
distance of a seven days’journey from the coast, 
is the city where the king resides, called Rham- 
bakia. This district, in addition to corn, pro¬ 
duces wine, rice, and dates, though in the tract 
near the sea, only the fragrant gum called 
bdellium. 


hours to the Arbi t aeon the East. They are 
mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. xx., p. 439) and by 
Arrian ( Indilca xxvi.) who calls them Pa s i- 
r e e s, and notes that they had a small town 
called P a s i r a, distant about 60 stadia from the 
sea, and a harbour with good anchorage called 
Bagisara. The Promontory of the Penplus is 
also noted and described as projecting far into tho 
sea, and being high and precipitous. It is the Cape 
now called Arabahor Urmarah. The Bay 
into which it projects is called Terabdon, a 
name which is found only in our author. 
Vincent erroneously identifies this with the Para¬ 
gon of Ptolemy, It is no doubt the Bay which 
extends from Cape Guadel to Cape Monze. The 
river which enters this Bay, at the mouth of which 
stood the small mart called O raia, was probably 
that which is now called the Akbor. The royal city 
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38. After this region, where the coast is 
already deeply indented by gulfs caused by the 
land advancing with a vast curve from the east, 
succeeds the seaboard of Skythia, a region 
which extends to northward. It is very 
low and flat, and contains the mouths of the 
S i n t h o s (Indus), the largest of all the rivers 
which fall into the Erythraean Sea, and which, 
indeed, pours into it such a vast body of water 
that while you are yet far off from the land at 
its mouth you find the sea turned of a white 
colour by its waters. 

The sign by which voyagers before sighting 


which lay inland from the sea a seven days’ journey 
was perhaps, as Mannert has conjectured, 
It a m b a k i a, mentioned by Arrian ( Anab. vi. 21) 
as the capital of the Oreitai or Horitai. 

(38) We now approach the mouths of the 
Indus which our author calls the S i n t h o s, trans¬ 
literating the native name of it—S indli u. In 
his time the wide tract which was watered by this 
river in the lower part of its course was called 
Indoskythia. It derived its name from the 
Skythian tribes (the S a k a of Sansk.) who after 
the overthrow of the Graeco-Baktrian empire 
gradually passed southward to the coast, where 
they established themselves about the year 120 
B. c., occupying all the region between the Indus 
and the Narmada. They are called by Dionysios 
Periegetes Notioi Skythai, the Southern 
Skythians. Our author mentions two cities which 
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land know that it is near is their meeting with 
serpents floating on the water; bat higher np 
and on the coasts of Persia the first sign of land 
is seeing them of a different kind, called graai. 
[Sansk. graha —an alligator.] The river has seven 
mouths, all shallow, marshy and unfit for navi¬ 
gation except only the middle stream, on which 
is Barbarikon, a trading seaport. Before 
this town lies a small islet, and behind it in the 
interior is Min^iagar, the metropolis of 
Skythia, which is governed, however, by Parthian 
princes, who are perpetually at strife among 
themselves, expelling each the other. 

39. Ships accordingly anchor near Barba- 
r i k e , but all their cargoes are conveyed by the 
river up to the king, who resides in the metro¬ 
polis. 

The articles imported into this emporium are— 

*Ifianafios 'anXovs Ikclvos —Clothing, plain and 
in considerable quantity. 

belonged to them—Barbarikon and Minna- 
g a r; the former of which was an emporium 
situated near the sea on the middle and only navi¬ 
gable branch of the Indus. Ptolemy has a Bar¬ 
ba r e i in the Delta, but the position he assigns 
to it, does not correspond with that ofBarbari - 
kon. Minnagar was the Skythian metropolis. 
It lay inland, on or near the banks of the Indus. 

(39) Ships did not go up to it but remained at 
Barba ri-ko n, their cargoes being conveyed up 
the river in small boats. In Ptolemy (VII. i. 61) 
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l/iaTt( 7 |ior voQos ov ttoXvs —Clothing, mixed, not 
much. 

rioXt>/ziTa—Flowered cottons. 

XpvaoXiOov —Yellow-stone, topazes. 

KopaXAiov—Coral. 

2rvpa£—Storax. 

A ifiavos —Frankincense ( Ldbdn ). 

‘YaXa o-K€vrj —Glass vessels. 

Apyupco/xara—Silver plate. 

Xpr)/xa—Specie. 

Oiuos ov 7 roXv?—XVine, but not much. 

The exports are :— 

Koo-ro?—Costus, a spice. 

BSeXXa—Bdellium, a gum. 

A vkiov —A yellow dye ( Ruzut ). 

NtxpSos—Spikenard. 

A lOos KaWaivos —Emeralds or green-stones. 
2(i7r^)6 ipos — Sapphires. 

VripiKii SeppciTa —Furs from China. 

'qOoviov —Cottons. 

N rjpa "IripiKov —Silk thread. 

’li >biKov pe\av —Indigo. 

the form of the name is B inagara, which is less 
correct since the word is composed of Min, the 
Indian name for the Skythians, and nagnr, a city. 
Ritter considers that Thatha is its modern re¬ 
presentative, since it is called Saminaga r by 
the Jadeja Rajputs who, though settled in Kachh. 
derive their origin from that city. To this view 
it is objected that Thatha is not near the position 
which Ptolemy assigns to his Binaga ra. Man- 
nert places it at Bakkar, D’Anville at Man- 
sura, and Vincent at M cn ha b e r y mentioned 
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Ships destined for this port put out to sea 
when the Indian monsoon prevails—that is, 
about the month of July or Epiphi. The 
voyage at this season is attended with danger, 
but being shorter is more expeditious. 

by Edrisi (I. p. 164) as distant two stations or 60 
miles from D a b i 1, which again was three stations 
or 90 miles from the mouth of the Indus, that is 
it lay at the head of the Delta. Our author informs 
us that in his time Minagar was ruled by 
Parthian princes. The Parthians (the Parada of 
Sanskrit writers) must therefore have subverted 
a Skythian dynasty which must have been that 
which (as Benfey has shown) was founded by 
Yeukaotschin between the years 30 and 20 
B.C., or about 30 years only after the famous Indian 
./Era called Sdkdbda (the year of the S&ka) being 
that in which Vikramaditya expelled the Skythians 
from Indian soil. The statement of the Periplus 
that Parthian rulers succeeded the Skythian is 
confirmed by Parthian coins found everywhere 
in this part of the country. These sovereigns 
must have been of consequence, or the trade 
of their country very lucrative to the merchant 
as appears by the presents necessary to ensure his 
protection—plate, musical instruments, handsome 
girls for the Harem, the best wine, plain cloth of 
high price, and the finest perfumes. The profits 
of the trade must therefore have been great, but if 
Pliny’s account be true, that every pound laid out 
in India produced a hundred at Borne, greater 
exactions than these might easily have been sup¬ 
ported. 
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40. After the river Sinthosis passed we 
reach another gulf, which cannot be easily seen. 
It has two divisions,—the Great and the Little 
by name,—both shoal with violent and continuous 
eddies extending far out from the shore, so that 
before ever land is in sight ships are often 
grounded on the shoals, or being caught within 
the eddies are lost. Over this gulf hangs a 
promontory which, curving from E i r i n o n first 
to the east, then to the south, and finally to the 
west, encompasses the gulf called B a rake, 
in the bosom of which lie seven islands. 
Should a vessel approach the entrance of 
this gulf, the only chance of escape for those on 
board is at once to alter their course and 6tand 
out to sea, for it is all over with them if they 
are once fairly within the womb of Barake, 


(40) The first place mentioned after the Indus 
is the Gulf of E 1 r i n o n, a name of which traces 
remain in the modern appellation the Ran of 
Kachh. This is no longer covered with water 
except during the monsoon, when it is flooded by 
sea water or by rains and inundated rivers. At 
other seasons it is not even a marsh, for its bed is 
hard, dry and sandy; a mere saline waste almost 
entirely devoid of herbage, and frequented but by 
one quadruped—the wild ass. Burnes conjectured 
that its desiccation resulted from an upheaval 
of the earth caused by one of those earthquakes 
which are so common in that part of India. 
The R a n is connected with the Gulf of Kachh, 
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which surges with vast and mighty billows, 
and where the sea, tossing in violent commotion, 
forms eddies and impetuous whirlpools in every 
direction. The bottom varies, presenting in 
places sudden shoals, in others being scabrous 
with jagged rocks, so that when an anchor 
grounds its cable is either at once cut through, 
or soon broken by friction at the bottom. The 
sign by which voyagers know they are approach¬ 
ing this bay is their seeing serpents floating 
about on the water, of extraordinary size and of 
a black colour, for those met with lower down 
and in the neighbourhood of Barugaza arc of 
less size, and in colour green and golden. 

41. To the gulf of Barake succeeds that 

which our author calls the Gulf of Barake. 
His account of it is far from clear. Perhaps, as 
Muller suggests, he comprehended under Eiri- 
non the interior portion of the Gulf of Kaclih, 
limiting the Gulf of B a r a k e to the exterior por¬ 
tion or entrance to it. This gulf is called that of 
Kauthi by Ptolemy, who mentions Barake only 
as an island, [and the south coast of Kachh is 
still known by the name of Kantha]. The islands 
of the Periplus extend westward from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Navanagar to the very entrance 
of the Gulf. 

(41) To Barake succeeds the Gulf of Baru¬ 
gaza (Gulf of K h a m b h a t) and the sea-board 
of the region called A riake. The reading of the 
MS. here rj npos 'ApafiiKtjs x“P as is considered cor¬ 
rupt. Muller substitutes h rjneipos tjjs 'Apia^s 
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ofBarugaza and the mainland of A r i a k e, 
a district which forms, the frontier of the king¬ 
dom of Mombaros and of all India. The 
interior part of it which borders on S k y t h i a 
is called Aberia, and its sea-board Suras- 
trenS. It is a region which produces abund¬ 
antly corn and rice and the oil of sesamum, 
butter, muslins and the coarser fabrics which are 


X&pas, though Mannert and others prefer A aptKrjs 
\copas, relying on Ptolemy, who places A r i a k e to 
the south of Larike, and says that Larike 
comprehends the peninsula (of Gujarat) Barugaza 
and the parts adjacent. As Ariake was how¬ 
ever previously mentioned in the Periplds (sec. 
14) in connexion with Barugaza, and is afterwards 
mentioned (sec. 54) as trading with Muziris, it 
must no doubt have been mentioned by the author 
in its proper place, which is here. [Bhagvanlal 
Indraji Pandit has shewn reasons however for 
correcting the readings into AftupaTuaj, the Prakrit 
form of A p a r a n t i k a, an old name of the western 
sea board of India.— Ind. Ant. vol. VII., pp. 259, 
263.] Regarding the name Larike, Yule has 
the following note (Travels of M. Polo vol. II., 
p. 353):—“ L 5 r-D e s a, the country of Lar,” pro¬ 
perly Lat-desa, was an early name for the 
territory of Gujrat and the northern Konkan, 
embracing Saimur (the modern Chaul as I believe) 
Thana, and Bharoch. It appears in Ptolemy in 
the form Larike. The sea to the west of that coast 
was in the early Muhammadan times called the sea 
>f Lar, and the language spoken on its shores i; 
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manufactured from Indian cotton. It has also 
numerous herds of cattle. # The natives are men 
of large stature and coloured black. The metro¬ 
polis of the district is M i n n a g a r, from which 

called by M a s’u d i, Lari. Abulfeda’s authority, 
Ibn Said, speaks of Lar and Gujarat as identical.” 

Ariake (Aparantika), our author informs us, 
was the beginningor frontier of India. That part 
of the interior of Ariake which bordered on Skythia 
was called A b e r i a or Abiria (in the MS. erro¬ 
neously Iberia). The corresponding Indian word 
is A b h i r a, which designated the district near 
the mouths of the river. Having been even in 
very early times a great seat of commerce, some 
(as Lassen) have been led to think from a certain 
similarity of the names that this was the 0 p h i r 
of scripture, a view opposed by Hitter. Abiria is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who took it to be not a part 
of India but of Indoskythia. The Sea-board of 
Ariake was calledSurastrene, and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, who says (VII. i. 55) it was the region 
about the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Kanthi. It answers to the Sanskrit S u r a s h- 
t r a. Its capital was M i n n a g a r,—a city which, 
as its name shows, had once belonged to the Min 
or Skythians. It was different of course from the 
Minnagar already mentioned as thecapital of Indo- 
Skytliia. It was situated to the south of Ozeno 
(Ujjayini,orUjjain), and on the road which led from 
that city to Ihe River Narmada, probably near 
where Indor now stands. It must have been the 
capital only for a short time, as Ptolemy informs 
us (II. i. 63) that Ozene was in his time the 
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cotton cloth is exported in great quantity to 
Barugaza. In this part of the country there 
are preserved even to this very day memorials 
of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells. The 
extent of this coast, reckoned from Barba- 
r i k o n to the promontory called P ap i k e, near 
Astakapra, which is opposite Barugaza, 
is 3,000 stadia. 


capital ofT iashanes [probably the Chashtana 
of Coins and the Cave Temple inscriptions]. From 
both places a great variety of merchandise was 
sent down the Narmada to Barugaza. 

The next place our author mentions is a pro¬ 
montory called Papike projecting into the Gulf 
of Khamb&b from that part of the peninsula of 
Gujarat which lies opposite to the Barugaza coast. 
Its distance from Barbarikon on the middle mouth 
of the Indus is correctly given at 3,000 stadia. 
This promontory is said to be near Astakapra, 
a place which is mentioned also by Ptolemy, and 
which (bid. Ant. vol. V. p. 314) has been identified by 
Colonel Y ule with Hastakavapra (now H a- 
thab near Bhaunagar), a name which occurs in 
a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena I of Valablii. 
With regard to the Greek form of this name 
Dr. Biihler thinks it is not derived immediately 
from the Sanskrit, but from an intermediate old 
Prakrit word Bastakampra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of the syllables ava 
to d, and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
the habits of the Gujarfttis. The loss of the 
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42. After P a p i k e there is another gnlf ? 
exposed to the violence of the waves and 
r un ning up to the north. Near its mouth is an 
island called B a i 6 n e s, and at its very head it 
receives a vast river called the M a i s. Those 
bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which 
has a breadth of about 300 stadia), leaving the 
island on the left till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, when they shape their course east for 
the mouth of the river that leads to Barugaza. 
This is called the Namnadios. 

initial, he adds, may be explained by the difficulty 
which Gujaratis have now and probably had 1,600 
years ago in pronouncing the spirans in its proper 
place. The modern name Hatliab or Hathap may 
be a corruption of the shorter Sanskrit form 
Hastavapra. 

(42) Beyond Pap ike, we are next informed, 
there is another gulf running northward into the 
interior of the country. This is not really another 
Gulf but only the northern portion of the Gulf 
of Khambat, which the Peripliis calls the Gulf of 
Barugaza. It receives a great river, the M a i s, 
which is easily identified with the M a h i, and 
contains an island called Baiones [the modern 
Peram], which you leave on the left hand as you 
cross over from Astakapra to Barugaza. 

We are now conducted to Barugaza, the 
greatest seat of commerce in Western India, 
situated on a river called in the MS. of the Feriplus 
the L a m n a i o s, which is no doubt an erroneous 
reading for N a m a d o s, or Namnados or Namna- 
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43. The passage into the gnlf of Barn- 
gaza is narrow and difficult of access to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried 
either to the right or to the left, the left being 
the better passage of the two. On the right, 
at the very entrance of the gulf, lies a narrow 
stripe of shoal, rough and beset with rocks. It 
is called H e r 6 n e, and lies opposite the village 
of Kammoni. On the left side right against 
this is the promontory of P a p i k e, which lies 
in front of Astakapra, where it is difficult to 
anchor, from the strength of the current and 
because the cables are cut through by the sharp 
rocks at the bottom. But even if the passage 
into the gulf is secured the mouth of the 
Barugaza river is not easy to hit, since the coast 
is low and there are no certain marks to be seen 
until you are close upon them. Neither, if it is 
discovered, is it easy to enter, from the presence 
of shoals at the mouth of the river. 

dios. This river is the Narmada. It is called 
by Ptolemy the Namades. 

(43) Barugaza (Bharoch) which was 30 
miles distant from its mouth, was both difficult and 
dangerous of access ; for the entrance to the Gulf 
itself was, on the right, beset with a perilous stripe 
( tainia) of rocky shoal called Herone, and on the 
left, (which was the safer course,) the violent 
currents which swept round the promontory of 
Papike rendered it unsafe to approach the shore or 
to east anchor The shoal of Herone was opposite 
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44. For this reason native fishermen ap¬ 
pointed by Government are stationed with well- 
manned long boats called trappaga and Jcoiumba 
at the entrance of the river, whence they go out 
as far as Surastreneto meet ships, and pilot 
them up to Barugaza. At the head of the gulf 
the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, 
with the help of his own boat’s crew, shifts her 
head to keep her clear of the shoals, and tows 
her from one fixed station to another, moving 
with the beginning of the tide, and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads and basins when it 
ebbs. These basins occur at points where the 



Barugaza, which is 300 stadia distant from 
the mouth of the river if yon sail up the 
stream to reach it. 

45. India has everywhere a great abundance 
of rivers, and her seas ebb and flow with tides 
of extraordinary strength, which increase with 

a village on the mainland called Kam moni, 
the Kamane of Ptolemy (VTI. i.), who however 
places it to the north of the river's mouth. Again, 
it was not only difficult to hit the mouth of 
the river, but its navigation was endangered by 
sandbanks and the violence of the tides, especially 
the high tide called the ‘ Bore,’ of which our author 
gives a description so particular and so vivid as 
suffices to show that he was describing what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and seen moreover 
for the first time. With regard to the name 
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the moon, both when new and when full, and 
for three days after each, but fall off in the 
intermediate space. About Barugaza they 
are more violent than elsewhere ; so that all of 
a sudden you see the depths laid bare, and 
portions of the land turned into sea, and the 
sea, where ships were sailing but just before, 
turned without warning into dry land. The 
rivers, again, on the access of flood tide rushing 
into their channels with the whole body of the 
sea, are driven upwards against their natural 
course for a great number of miles with a force 
that is irresistible. 

46. This is the reason why ships frequent¬ 
ing this emporium are exposed, both in coming 
and going, to great risk, if handled by those who 
are unacquainted with the navigation of the 
gulf or visit it for the first time, since the impe¬ 
tuosity of the tide when it becomes full, having 
nothing to stem or slacken it, is such that 

Barugaza the following passage, which I quote 
from Dr. Wilson’s Indian Castes (vol. II. p. 113) will 
elucidate its etymology :—“ The Bhargavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, the 
adjective form of Bhrigu, the name of one of 
the ancient Bishis. Their chief habitat i6 the dis¬ 
trict of Bharoch, which must have got its name from 
a colony of the school of Bhrigu having been early 
established in this Kshetra, probably granted to 
them* by some conqueror of the district. In the 
name Barugaza given to it by Ptolemy, we have 
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anchors cannot hold against it. Large vessels, 
moreover, if caught in it are driven athwart from 
their course by the rapidity of the current till 
they are stranded on shoals and wrecked, while 
the smaller craft are capsized, and many that 
have taken refuge in the side channels, being 
left dry by the receding tide, turn over on 
one side, and, if not set erect on props, are 
filled upon the return of the tide with the very 
first head of the flood, and sunk. But at new 
moons, especially when they occur in conjunction 
with a night tide, the flood sets in with such 
extraordinary violence that on its beginning to 
advance, even though the sea be calm, its roar is 
heard by those living near the river’s mouth, 
sounding like the tumult of battle heard far off*, 
and soon after the sea with its hissing waves 
bursts over the bare shoals. 

47. Inland from Barugaz a the country is 
inhabited by numerous races—the Aratrioi, 


a Greek corruption of Bhrigukshetra (the territory 
of Bhrigu) or Bhrigukachha (the tongueland of 
Bhrigu).” Speaking of the Bhargavas Dr. Drum¬ 
mond, in his Grammatical Illustrations , says:— 
M These Br&hmans are indeed poor and ignorant. 
Many of them, and other illiterate Gujaratis, 
would, in attempting to articulate Bhrigushetra, 
lose the half in coalesence, and call it Bargacha, 
whence the Greeks, having no Ch , wrote it Baru- 
gaza.” 

(47) The account of the ‘ bore’ is followed by an 



and the A rakhosioi, and the Gandaraioi, 
and the people of Proklais, in which is 
Boukephalos Alexandreia. Beyond 
these are the Baktrianoi, a most warlike 
race, governed by their own independent sover¬ 
eign. It was from these parts Alexander issued 
to invade India when he marched as far as the 
Ganges, without, however, attacking Liraurike 
and the southern parts of the country. Hence 
up to the present day old drachmai bearing the 


enumeration of the countries around and beyond 
Barugaza with which it had commercial relations. 
Inland are the A r a t r i o i, A rakhosioi, 
G a n d a r i o i and the peoplo of Proklais, a 
province wherein is Boukephalos Alexandreia, 
beyond which is the Baktrian nation. It has 
been thought by some that by the Aratrioi are 
meant the Arii, by others that they were the 
Ar&stras of Sanskrit called Aratti in the 
Prakrit, so that the A r a t r i o i of the Periplus 
hold an intermediate place between the Sanskr it and 
Prakrit form of the name. Muller however says 
** if you want a people known to the Greeks and 
Romans as familiarly as the well-known names 
of the Arakhoaii, Gandarii, Peukelitae, you may 


conjecture that the proper reading is APAITQN in¬ 
stead of APATPIQN. It is an error of course on the 
part of our author when he places Boukephalos 
(a city built by Alexander on the banks of the 
Hydaspes, where he defeated Poros), in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Proklais, that is Pokhely in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Peshawar. He makes a still more 
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Greek inscriptions of Apollodotos and 
Menander are current in Barugaza. 

48. In the same region eastward is a city 
called OzSne, formerly the capital wherein 
the king resided. From it there is brought 
down to Barugaza every commodity for the 
supply of the country and for export to our 
own markets—onyx-stones, porcelain, fine mus¬ 
lins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small 
quantity of ordinary cottons. At the same time 
there is brought down to it from the upper 
country by way of P r o k 1 a i s, for transmis¬ 
sion to the coast, Kattybourine, Patropapigic, 
and Kabalitic spikenard, and another kind 
which reaches it by way of the adjacent province 
of Skythia; also kostus and bdellium. 

40. The imports of Barugaza are— 

O ivos 7 rporjyovfi€vus ’Ito\ik6s —Wine, principally 

Italian. 

Kai A aofiiKrjvos kcl\ ’A pa(3iKos —Laodikean wine 
and Arabian. 

XoXkos teal Kacr(TiT€po£ Kai p oXv^Sof Brass or 

Copper and Tin and Lead. 

KopaWiov Kai \P V (yoKiOov —Coral and Gold-stono 

or Yellow-stone. __ 

surprising error when he states that Alexandei 

penetrated to the Ganges. 

(48) The next place mentioned in the enu¬ 
meration is Ozene (Ujjain), which, receiving 
nard through Proklais from the distant regions 
where it was produced, passed it on to the 
coast for export to the Y> r estern World. This 
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'Ipanapus un\ui’S <ai vuOos navralos —Cloth, plain 
and mixed, of all sorts. 

UoXvfjirai ftorai irrj\vaiai —Variegated sashes half 
a yard wide. 

2rdpa£— Storax. 

MeXiAcoiw—Sweet clover, melilot. 

"YaXoy cipyrj —White glass. 

2avSapuKT )—Gum Sandarach. 

2W/z/xi—(Stibium) Tincture for the eyes,— S&rmd, 

&r)vdpiov xpucroC Ka\ dpyvpovv —Gold and Silver 
specie, yielding a profit when exchanged for native 
money. 

Mvpov ov ftapvnpov ouSe no\i >—Perfumes or un¬ 
guents, neither costly nor in great quantity. 

In those times, moreover, there were imported,. 
as presents to the king, costly silver vases, in¬ 
struments of music, handsome young women for 
concubinage, superior wine, apparel, plain but 
costly, and the choicest unguents. The exports 
from this part of the country are— 

NupSoy, Acdcrroy, /3Sf'XXa, c*X/0ay—Spikenard, COS- 
tus, bdellium, ivory. 

*0 w\lurj \(.dla kcli povppivrj —Onyx-stones and 
porcelain. 

A vklov — Ruzot, Box-thorn. 

aromatic was a product of three districts, whence 
its varieties were called respectively the Katty- 
bourine, the Patropapiyic and the Kabolitic. What 
places were indicated by the first two names 
cannot be ascertained, but the last points un¬ 
doubtedly to the region round Kabul, since 
its inhabitants are called by Ptolemy K a b o 1 i t a i, 
and Edrisi uses the term Myrobulanos Kabolinos 
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*o6ovwv navTolov —Cottons of all sorts. 

Srjpucov— Silk. 

MoXo^o/oy—Mallow-coloured cottons. 

SrjfjLa—Silk thread. 

lUncpi patcpov —Long pepper and other articles 
supplied from the neighbouring ports. 

The proper season to set sail for Barugaza 
from Egypt is the month of July, or Epiphi. 

50. From Barugaza the coast immediate¬ 
ly adjoining stretches from the north directly 
to the south, and the country is therefore called 
Dakhinabades, because Dakhan in the 
language of the natives signifies south. Of this 
country that part which lies inland towards the 
east comprises a great space of desert country, 
and large mountains abounding with all kinds 
of wild animals, leopards, tigers, elephants, huge 
snakes, hyenas, and baboons of many different 
sorts, and is inhabited right across to the Ganges 
by many and extremely populous nations. 


for the ‘ myrobolans of K&bnl.’ Nard, as Edrisi also 
observes, has its proper soil in Thibet. 

(50) Barugaza had at the same time com¬ 
mercial relations with the Dekhan also. This part 
oflndia our author calls Dakh inabado s, trans¬ 
literating the word D a k sh i nap at ha—(the 
Dakshina, or the South Country). “ Here,” says 
Vincent, “ the author of the Peripl&s gives the true 
direction of this western coast of the Peninsula, 
and states in direct terms its tendency to the 
South, while Ptolemy stretches out the whole 
angle to a straight line, and places the Gulf of 
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51. Among the marts in this South Country 
there are two of more particular importance— 
Paithana, which lies south from Barugaza, 
a distance of tweuty days, and T a g a r a, ten 
days east of Paithana, the greatest city in the 
country. Their commodities are carried down 
on wagons to Barugaza along roads of extreme 
difficulty,—that is, from Paithana a great 

Cambay almost in the same latitude as Cape 
Comorin.” 

(51) In the interior of the Dekhan, the Peri plus 
places two great seats of commerce, Paithana, 
20 days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, and 
T agar a, 10 days’ journey eastward from Pai¬ 
thana. Paithana, which appears in Ptolemy as 
Baithana, may be identified with Paithana. 
Tagara is more puzzling. Wilford, Vincent, 
Mannert, Bitter and others identify it with D e va¬ 
gi r i or Deogarh, near Elura, about 8 miles from 
Aurangabad. The name of a place called Tagara- 
pura occurs in a copper grant of land which was 
found iu the island of Salsette. There is however 
nothing to show that this was a name of Devagiri. 
Besides, if Paithana bo correctly identified, Tagara 
cannot be Devagiri unless the distances and direc¬ 
tions are very erroneously given in the Periplus. 
This is not improbable, and Tagara may therefore 
be J u n n a r {i.e. Jftna-nagar = the old city),. which 
from its position must always have been an em¬ 
porium, and its Buddha caves belong to about 
b. c. 100 to a.d. 150 (see Arcliceolog. Surv. of West. 
India, vol. III., and Elphinstone’s History of 
India, p. 223). 
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quantity of onyx-stone, and from Tagara 
ordinary cottons in abundance, many sorts of 
muslins, nmllow-coloured cottons, and other 
articles of local production brought into it from 
the parts along the coast. The length of the 
entire voyage as far as LimurikSis 700 
stadia, and to reach A i g i a 1 o s you must sail 
very many stadia further. 

Our author introduces us next to another divi¬ 
sion of India, that called L i m u r i k e, which 
begins, as he informs us, at a distance of 7,000 stadia 
(or nearly 900 miles) beyond Barugaza. This 
estimate is wide of the mark, being in fact about 
the distance between Barugaza and the southern 
or remote extremity of Limurike. In the Indian 
segment of the Roman maps called trom their dis¬ 
coverer, the Peutinger Tables , the portion of India 
to which this name is applied is called D a m i- 
rike. We can scarcely err, says Dr. Caldwell 
( Dravid . Gram. Intr. page 14), in identifying this 
name with the Tamil country. If so, the earliest 
appearance of the name TamiJ in any foreign 
documents will be found also to be most perfectly 
in accordance with the native Tamil mode of 
spelling the name. Damirike evidently means 
Damir-ike ... In another place in the same map 
a district is called Scytia Dymirice; and it 
appears to have been this word which by a mis¬ 
take of A for A Ptolemy wrote AvfiipiKrf. The D 
retains its place however in the Cosmography of 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who re¬ 
peatedly mentions Dimiricaas one of the three 
divisions of India and the one furthest to the East. 
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52. The local marts which occur in order 
aloTKj the coast after Barugaza are Aka- 
barou, Souppara, Kalliena, a city which 
was raised to the rank of a regular mart in the 
times of the elder Saraganes, but after 

He shows also that the Tamil country must 
have been meant by the name by mentioning 
Modura as one of the cities it contained. 

(52) Reverting to Barugaza our author next 
enumerates the less important emporia having 
merely a local trade which intervenes between it 
and Dimurike. These are first Akabarou, 
Souppara, and Kalliena — followed by 
Somalia, Mandagora, Palaipatmai, 
Meligeizara, Buzantion, Toperon, and 
Turanosboa s,—beyond which occurs a succes¬ 
sion of islands, some of which give shelter to 
pirates, and of which the last is called Lcuke or 
White Island. The actual distance from Barugaza 
to Naoura, the first port of Dimurike, is 4,500 
stadia. 

To take these emporia in detail. Akabarou 
cannot be identified. The reading is probably cor¬ 
rupt. Between the mouths of the Namados and 
those of the Goaris, Ptolemy interposes Nousaripa, 
Poulipoula, Ariake Sadinon, and Soupara. Nau- 
saripais Nausari, about 18 miles to the 
south of Surat, and Soupara is Supara near 
Yasa'i. Benfey, who takes it to be the name of a 
region and not of a city, regards it as the O p h i r 
of the Bible—called in the Septuagint 2a xfrrjpd. 
S 6 p h i r, it may be added, is the Coptic name for 
India. Kalliena is now Kaly ana near 
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S a n d a n e s became its master its trade was 
put under the severest restrictions ; for if Greek 
vessels, even by accident, enter its ports, a guard 
is put on board and they are taken to Barugaza. 

53. After K a 11 i e n a other local marts oc- 

Bombay [which must have been an important 
place at an early date. It is named in the 
Kanheri Bauddha Cave Inscriptions]. It is 
mentioned by Kosmas (p. 337), who states that 
it produced copper and sesamum and other 
kinds of logs, and cloth for wearing apparel. 
The name Sandancs, that of the Prince who 
sent Greek ships which happened to put into its 
port under guard to Barugaza, is thought by 
Bcnfoy to be a territorial title which indicated 
that he ruled over Ariakc of the Sandineis. 
[Rut the elder “ Saraganes” probably indicates 
one of the great Satakarni or Andhrabhritya 
dynasty.] Ptolemy docs not mention Kallicna, 
though he supplies the name of a place omitted 
in the Per ip his, namely Dounga (VII. i. 5) 
near the mouth of the river Benda. 

(53) S e m u 1 la (in Ptolemy Timoula and 
S i m u 11 a) is identified by Y ule with Chenval 
or Chaul, a seaport 23 miles south of Bombay ; 
[but Bhagvanlal Indraji suggests Chimdla in 
Trombay island at the head of the Bombay 
harbour; and this is curiously supported by one 
of the Kanheri inscriptions in which C h e m d 1 a 
is mentioned, apparently as a large city, like 
Sup&ra and Kaly&na, in the neighbourhood]. 
After Simulla Ptolemy mentions Hippo- 
koura fpossibly, as suggested by the same, 
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cur—S email a, Mandagora, Palaipat- 
mai,Melizeigara, Bazantion, Toparon, 
and T u ra n n o s b o a s. You come next to the 
islands called Sesekreienai and the island 


a partial translation of Ghodabandar on 
the Choda nadi in the Thana strait] and B a 1 t i- 
patna as places still in Ariake, but M a n d a- 
gara Buzanteion, Khersonesos, Ar¬ 
al a g a r a, the mouths of the river N anagouna, 
and an emporium called N i t r a, as belonging to 
the Pirate Coast which extended to Dimurike, of 
which T u n d i s, he says, is the first city. Ptolemy 
therefore agrees with our author in assigning the 
Pirate Coast to the tract of country between 
Bombay and Goa. This coast continued to be 
infested with pirates till so late a period as the 
year 1765, when they were finally exterminated by 
the British arms. Mandagara and Palaipat- 
m a may have corresponded pretty nearly in situa¬ 
tion with the towns of Rajapur and Bankut. Yule 
places them respectively at Bankut and Debal. 
Melizeigara (Milizeguris or Milizigeris of 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 95), Vincent identifies with Jaygadh 
or Side Jaygadh. The same place appears in Pliny 
as Sigerus (VT. xxvi. 100). Buzantium may be 
referred to about Vijayadrug or Esvantgadh,T o p a- 
r o n may be a corrupt reading for Togaron, 
and may perhaps therefore be Devagadh which 
lies a little beyond V i jayadr ug. Turannosboas 
is not mentioned elsewhere, but it may have been, 
as Yule suggests, the Banda or Tirakal river. 
Muller placed it at Achare. The first island on 
this part of the coast is Sindhudrug near Malwan, 
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of the A i g i d i o i and that of the Kaineitai, 
near what is called the Khersouesos, places 
in which are pirates, and after this the island 
L e u k e (or ‘ the White’). Then follow Naoura 

to which succeeds a group called the Burnt Islands, 
among which the Yingorla rocks aro conspicuous. 
Ihese are no doubt the Heptanesia of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 95), and probably the Sesi- 
k r i e n a i of the Peri plus. The island Aigidion 
called that of the Aigidii may be placed at Goa, 
[but Yule suggests Angediva south of Sadasiva- 
gadli, in lat. 14° 45 / N., which is better]. Kaineiton 
may be the island of St. George. 

We come nexttoNaoura in Dimurike. This 
is now Honavar, written otherwise Onore, 
situated on the estuary of a broad river, the 
S a r a v a t i, on which are the falls of Gersappa, 
one of the most magnificent and stupendous 
cataracts in the world. If the N i t r a of Ptolemy 
(VII. i. 7) and the N i t r i a of Pliny be the same as 
Naoura, then these authors extend the pirate 
coast a little further south than the Periplus does. 
But if they do not, and therefore agree in their 
views as to where Dimuriko begins, the Ni tra 
may be.placed, Muller thinks, at Mirjan orKomta, 
which is not far north from Honavar. [Yule 
places it at Mangalur.] Muller regards the first 
supposition however as the more probable, and 
quotes at length a passage from Pliuy (VI. xxvi. 
104) referring thereto, which must have been ex¬ 
cerpted from some Periplus like our author’s, but 
not from it as some have thought. “ To those 
bound for India it is most convenient to depart 
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and T u n d i s , the first marts of L i m u r i k 6, 
and after these Mouziris and N e 1 k n n d a, 


the seats of Government. 

54. To the kingdom under the 


sway of 


from Okelis. They sail thence with the wind 
Hipalus in 40 days to the first emporium of India, 
Muziris, which is not a desirable place to arrive 
at on account of pirates infesting the neighbour¬ 
hood, who hold a place called N i t r i a s, while it is 
not well supplied with merchandize. Besides, 
the station for ships is at a great distance from 
the shore, and cargoes have both to be Landed and 
to be shipped by means of little boats. There 
reigned there when I wrote this Caelobo- 
t h r a s. Another port belonging to the nation 
is more convenient, Neacyndon, which is 
called Be care (sic. codd., Barace, Harduin and 
Sillig). There reigned Pandion in an inland 
town far distant from the emporium called M o- 
dura. The region, however, from which they 
convey pepper to Becare in boats formed from 
single logs is Cotton ar a.” 

(51) With regard to the names id this extract 
which occur also in the Periplus the following 
passages quoted from Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar will throw much light. He says (Introd. 
p. 97):—“ Muziris appears to be the Muyiri 
of Muyiri-kotta. Tyndis is Tundi, and the 
Kynda, of Nelkynda, or as Ptolemy has it, Mel- 
kynda, i. c. probably Western kingdom, seems to 
be K a n n e 11 r i, the southern boundary of Kerala 
proper. One MS. of Pliny writes the second part 
of this word not Cyiulon but Canidon. The first 
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Keprobotra s* 0 T u n d i s is subject, a village 
of great note situate near the sea. Mouziris, 
which pertains to the same realm, is a city 
at the height of prosperity, frequented as it 


of these places was identified by Dr. Gundert, for 
the remaining two we are indebted to Dr. Burnell. 

“ Cottonara, Pliny; Kottonarike, Periplfis, the 
district where the best pepper was produced. It 
is singular that this district was not mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the 
name of the district. Korroi/apucov the name of the 
pepper for which the district was famous. Dr. 
Buchtenan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta- 
n a d u, the name of a district in the Calicut country 
celebrated for its pepper. Dr. Burnell identifies it 
with Ko 1 a 11a-n&du, the district about Telli- 
cherry which he says is the pepper district. 
Kadatta in Malay&lam means ‘ transport, convey¬ 
ance,’ Nddd , Tam.—Mai., means a district.” 

“ The prince called Kerobothros by Ptolemy (VII. 
i. 86) is called Keprobotros by the author of the 
Periplus. The insertion of i r is clearly an error, 
but more likely to be the error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the 
territories of the prince in question. He is called 
Caelobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the MSS. 
gives it more correctly as Celobotras. The name 
in Sanskrit, and in full is ‘ Keralaputra,* but both 
k6ra and HI a are Dravidian abbreviations of Hr aid. 
They are Malay&lam however, not Tamil abbrevia¬ 
tions, and the district over which Keralaputra ruled 
is that in which the Malay&lam language is now 


,0 Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 309-310. 
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is by ships from A r i a k e and Greek ships from 
Egypt. It lies near a river at a distance from 
Tundis of 500 stadia, whether this is measured 

from river to river or by the length of the sea 

- — —----—__ _ __ 

spoken” (p. 95). From Ptolemy we learn that the 
capital of this prince was Karoura, which has 
been “ identified with K aril r, an important town 
in the Koimbatur district originally included in the 
Chera kingdom. KarOr means the black town . . 
Ptolemy’s word Karoura represents the Tamil 
name of the place with perfect accuracy.” Nel- 
kunda, our author informs us, was not subject to 
this prince but to another called Pandion. This 
name, says Dr. Caldwell, “ is of Sanskrit origin, 
and Pa ndse, the form which Pliny, after Megas- 
thenes, gives in his list of the Indian nations, 
comes very near the Sanskrit. The more recent 
local information of Pliny himself, as well as the 
notices of Ptolemy and the Periplus, supply us with 
the Dravidian form of the word. The Tamil sign 
of the masc. sing, is an , and Tamil inserts i eupho- 
nically after nd , consequently Pandion, and still 
better the plural form of the word Pandiones, 
faithfully represents the Tamil masc. sing. Pdn- 
diyan .” In another passage the same scholar says : 
“ The Sanskrit Pandya is written in Tamil Pandiya, 
but the more completely tamilized form P &n d i 
is still more commonly used all over southern 
India. I derive Pandi, as native scholars always 
derive the word, from the Sanskrit Pandu, the 
name of the father of the Pandava brothers.” 
The capital of this prince, as Pliny has stated, was 
Mo dura, which is the Sanskrit Mathura pro- 
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voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from the 
month of its own river. The distance of Nel¬ 
ls u n d a from Mouziris is*also nearly 500 
stadia, whether measured from river to river or 

nounced in the Tamil manner. The corresponding 
city in Northern India, Mathur&, is written by the 
Greeks M e t h o r a. 

Nelkunda is mentioned by various authors un¬ 
der varying forms of the name. As has been already 
stated, it is Melkunda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the country of the Aii. In the Peutingerian Table 
it is Nincylda, and in the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Nilcinna. At the mouth of the river on which 
it stands was its shipping port Bakareor Becare, 
according to Muller now represented byMarkari 
(lat. 12° N.) Yule conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore. 
Regarding the trade of this place we may quote a 
remark from Vincent. “ We find,” he says, “ that 
throughout the whole which the Periplfis mentions 
of India we have a catalogue of the exports and 
imports only at the two ports of Barugaza and 
Nelcynda, and there seems to be a distinction fixed 
between the articles appropriate to each. Fine 
muslins and ordinary cottons are the principal 
commodities of the first; tortoise shell, precious 
stones, silk, and above all pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only at the latter. This pepper is said 
to be brought to this port from Cottonara, famous 
to this hour for producing the best pepper in the 
world except that of Sumatra. The pre-eminence 
of these two ports will account for the little that 
is said of the others by the author, and why he has 
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by the sea voyage, but it belongs to a different 
kingdom, that of Pandion. It likewise is 
situate near a river and at about a distance 
from the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very mouth of this river lies 

left us so few characters by which we may dis¬ 
tinguish one from another.** 

Our author on concluding his account of Nel- 
kunda interrupts his narrative to relate the inci¬ 
dents of the important discovery of the monsoon 
made by that Columbus of antiquity Hippalus. 
This account, Vincent remarks, naturally excites a 
curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should 
happen that the monsoon should have been noticed 
by Nearkhos, and that from the time of his voyage 
for 300 years no one should have attempted a 
direct course till Hippalus ventured to commit 
himself to the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoona both in 
going to and coming from India in use among 
the Arabians before the Greeks adopted it, and 
that Hippalus frequenting these seas as a pilot or 
merchant, had met with Indian or Arabian traders 
who made their voyages in a more compendious 
manner than the Greeks, and that he collected 
information from them which he had both the pru¬ 
dence and courage to adopt, just as Columbus, while 
owing much to his own nautical experience and 
fortitude was still under obligations to the Por¬ 
tuguese, who had been resolving the great problems 
in the art of navigation for almost a century pre¬ 
vious to his expedition. 

(55) Nelkunda appears to have been the 
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another village, Bakare, to which the ships 
despatched from Nelkunda come down empty 
and ride at anchor off shore while taking in 
cargo : for the river, it may be noted, has sunken 
reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long as those already men¬ 
tioned, like serpents about the head, and with 

eyes the colour of blood. 

56, The ships which frequent these ports 
are of a large size, on account of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists. The imports 

here are principally— 

Xprjpara nX^crra —Great quantities of specie. 
XpvaoXida —(Topaz ?) Gold-stone, Chrysolite. 

' \pciTtcrfios duXovs ov 7ro\vs —A. small assortment 

of plain cloth. 

n oXvfiira —Flowered robes. 

2ri/ifu, KopdXXiou —Stibium, a pigment for the 
eyes, coral. 

"vaXos dpyrj \ciXk6s —White glass, copper 01 
brass. 

Kaao-lrepos, poXv(3dos —Tin, lead. 

OlVOS OV 7 ToXvS, 0)(T€l TOfTOVTOV OOTOV €V B dpvyd^OLS 

—Wino but not much, but about as much as at 
Barugaza. __ 

limit of our author’s voyage along the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 
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SavbapaKT) — Sandarach ( Sindurd ). 

'Apcrevucov —Arsenic (Orpiment), yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic. 

2 tros oaos dpKcaa rols ncpi to vavKXrjpiov, Sid to prj 
rods (pTiopovi avrcp xprjadcu —Corn, only for the use 
of the ship’s company, as the merchants do not 
sell it. 

The following commodities are brought to it 
for export:— 

UflTCpi p,OVOy€VG> V iv €v\ TOTTCO TOVTO)V twu ipnopiwV 
y€vvo)p.cvov rroXu 777 Xcyoptinj Korrovapucrj —Pepper in 

great quantity, produced in only one of these 
marts, and called the pepper of Kottonara. 

M apyapiTrjs iKavbs kcu Sid^opos —Pearls in great 
quantity and of superior quality. 

*E\ e(f)as —Ivory. 

*O0ovia 'Srjpuca —Fine silks. 

NupSos- rj TayyrjriKr )—Spikenard from the Ganges. 
M a\a(3a0pov —Betel—all brought from countries 
further east. 

Aid ia Sia(t>avT)s navroia —Transparent or precious 
stones of all sorts. 

A fidpat—Diamonds. 

'YaKivBos —Jacinths. 

XeXdiVT] TJT€ XpVO-OVTJO’KDTlKT] KCU TJ 7T€pl T<2S VT)(TOVV 

Brjpcvopcprj rat irpoKctpevas avrrjs rr/s AipvpiKrjs —Tor- 
toise-shell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is taken in the islands which lie off the 
coast of Limurike. 

The proper season to set sail from Egypt for 

notices, while his details are scanty, and sometimes 
grossly inaccurate. Thus he makes the Malabar 
Coast extend southwards beyond Cape Comorin 
r 
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this part of India is about the month of July— 
that is, Epiphi. 

57. The whole round of the voyage from 
K a n 5 and Eudaimon Arabia, which we 
have just described 
small vessels which kept close to shore and 
followed its windings, but Hippalos was the 
pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 
ports and the configuration of the sea, discovered 
the direct course across the ocean ; whence as, 
at the season when our own Etesians are 
blowing, a periodical wind from the ocean like¬ 
wise blows in the Indian Sea, this wind, which 
is the south-west, is, it seems, called in these 
seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who 
first discovered the passage by means of it). 
From the time of this discovery to the present 
day, merchants who sail for India either from 
Kane, or, as others do, from A r 6 m a t a, if 
Limurike be their destination, must often change 
their tack, but if they are bound for B aru- 
g a z a and S k y t h i a, they are not retarded for 
more than three days, after which, committing 
themselves to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have men¬ 
tioned in the distance. 

as far at least as Kolkhoi (near Tutikorin) on the 
Coromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
represents Ceylon as stretching westward almost 

as far, as Africa. 


, used to be performed in 
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58. After Bakare occurs the mountain 
called Pyrrhos (or the Red) towards the south, 
near another district of the country called 
P a r a 1 i a (where the pearl-fisheries are which 
belong to king Pandion), and a city of the name 
of K o 1 k h o i. In this tract the first place 
met with is called B a 1 i t a, which has a good 
harbour and a village on its shore. Next to 
this is another place called Komar, where is 
the cape of the same name and a haven. Those 
•who wish to consecrate the closing part of their 
lives to religion come hither and bathe and 
engage themselves to celibacy. This is also 
done by women ; since it is related that the 

(58) The first place mentioned after Bakare 
is P u r r h o s, or the Red Mountain, which extends 
along a district called P a r a 1 i a. “ There are,” 
says Dr. Caldwell (Introd. p. 99), “ three Paralias 
mentioned by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy . . . 
one by the author of the Periplus. The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy’s 
country of the "Ai' 04 . and that of the K apeoi, 
that is, to South Travancore and South Tinne- 
velly. It commenced at the Red Cliffs south of 
Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin 
but also KoX^ot, where the pearl fishing was car¬ 
ried on, which belonged to King Pandion. Dr. 
Burnell identifies Paralia with Parali, which 
he states is an old name for Travancore, but I am 
not quite able to adopt this view.” “ Paralia,” he 
adds afterwards, “ may possibly have corresponded 
in meaning, if not in sound, to some native word 
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goddess ( Kumdrt) once on a time resided at the 
place and bathed. From K om a r e i (towards the 
south) the country extends as far as K ol k h o i, 
where the fishing for pearls is carried on. 
Condemned criminals are employed in this ser¬ 
vice. King Pandion is the owner of the fishery. 
To K o 1 k h o i succeeds another coast lying 
along a gulf having a district in the interior 
bearing the name of Argalou. In this single 
place are obtained the pearls collected near the 
island ofEpiodoros. From it are exported 
the muslins called ebargareitides. 

60. Among the marts and anchorages along 
this shore to which merchants from Limurike 

meaning coast,—viz., Karel.” On this coast is a 
place called B a li t a, which is perhaps the Ba ru¬ 
in a 1 a of Ptolemy (VII. i. 9), which Mannert iden¬ 
tifies with Manpalli, a little north of Anjenga. 

(60) We now reach the great promontory called 
in the Periplus Komar and Komarei, Cape 
Kumari. 44 It has derived its name,” says Cald¬ 
well, “ from the Sans. Kwndri* a virgin, one of the 
names of the goddess Durga, the presiding divi¬ 
nity of the place, but the shape which this 
word has taken is, especially in Jcomar, distinc¬ 
tively Tamilian.” In ordinary Tamil Kumdri 
becomes Kumari; and in the vulgar dialect 
of the people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kumari nor Kumari 
but Kumar pronounced Komar. It is remarkable 
that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the 
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and the north resort, the most conspicuous are 
K a m a r a and Podouke and S 6 p a t m a, 
which occur in the order in which we have 
named them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting voyages which trade 
as far as Limurike, and another kind called 

author of the Periplds .. . The monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Durga is still continued at 
Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
extent as in ancient times .. . Through the con¬ 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners found at Cape Comorin and the 
fort (if cppovpiov is the correct reading for fiptapiov 
of the MS.) have completely disappeared ; but a 
fresh water well regains in the centre of a rock, a 
little way out at sea. Regarding K o 1 k h o i, the 
next place mentioned after Komari, the same 
authority as we have seen places it (Ind. Ant. vol. 
VI. p. 80) near Tuticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in the Peutinger Tables , where it is 
called ‘ Colcis Indorum*. The Gulf of Manaar was 
called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The Tamil 
name of the place Kolkei is almost identical with 
the Greek. “ The place,” according to Caldwell, “ is 
now about three miles inland, but there are abund¬ 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I have found the tradition that it was once the seat 
of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in¬ 
habitants. After the sea had retired from KoA^ot... 
a new emporium arose on the coast. This was 
K a y a 1, the Cael of Marco Polo. K&yal in turn 
became in time too far from the sea .. and Tuti¬ 
corin (Tftfctrukudi) was raised instead by the 
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rnngara , made by fastening together large 
vessels formed each of a single timber, and also 
others called kolandiophonta , which are of great 
bulk and employed for voyages to Khrns4 
and the Ganges. These marts import all the 
commodities which reach Limurik6 for com- 


Portuguese from the position of a fishing village 
to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The identification of Kolkoi 
with Kolkei is one of much importance. Being 
perfectly certain it helps forward other identifica¬ 


tions. 


Kol. in TamiJ means * to slay.* Kei 



1 hand/ It was the first capital of Pandion. 


The coast beyond K o 1 k b o i, which has an in¬ 
land district belonging to it called A r g a 1 o u, is 
indented by a gulf called by Ptolemy the Argarik— 


now Palk Bay. Ptolemy mentions also a promontory 
called Koruand beyond it a city called A rg eirou 
and an emporium called Sal our. This Korn 
of Ptolemy, Caldwell thinks, represents the 
K 61 i s of the geographers who preceded him, 
and the K o t i of Tamil, and identifies it with 
“ the island promontory of R&mesvara m, the 
point of land from which there was always the 
nearest access from Southern India to Ceylon. 
An island occurs in these parts, called that of 
Epiodoros, noted for its pearl fishery, on 
which account Ritter would identify it with 


the island of Manaar, which Ptolemy, as Mannert 
thinks, speaks of as Ndviyrjpis (VII. i. 95). Muller 
thinks, however, it may be compared with Ptole¬ 
my’s K 6 r u, and so be R&mesvaram. 

This coast has commercial intercourse not only 
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mercial purposes, absorbing likewise nearly 
every species of goods brought from Egypt, 
and most descriptions of all the goods export¬ 
ed from Limuriko and disposed of on this 
coast of India. 

61. Near the region which succeeds, where 


with the Malabar ports, but also with the Ganges 
and the Golden Khersonese. For the trade with 
the former a species of canoes was used called 
Sangara. The Malayalam name of these, Caldwell 
says, is Changddam, in Tulu Jangdla , compare 
Sanskrit Samghddam a raft (hid. Ant. vol. I. 
p. 309). The large vessels employed for the 
Eastern trade were called Kolandiophonta , a name 
which Caldwell confesses his inability to explain. 

Three cities and ports are named in the order of 
their occurrence which were of great commercial 
importance, Kamara, Podouke, and Sopat- 
ma. Kamara may perhaps be, as Muller thinks, 
the emporium which Ptolemy calls K h a b e r i s, 
situated at the mouth of the River Khaberos 
(now, the Kavery), perhaps, as Dr. Burnell sug¬ 
gests, the modern Kaveripattam. ( Ind. Ant. vol. 
VII. p. 40). Podouke appears in Ptolemy as 
Podouke. It is P u d u c h c h e r i, i. e. * new 
town,’ now well known as Pondicherry ; so Bohlen, 


Ritter, and Benfey. 


[Yule and Lassen place it at 


Pulik&t]. Sopatma is not mentioned in 


Ptolemy, nor can it now be traced. In Sanskrit 


it transliterates into Su-patna , i. e., fair town. 


(61) The next place noticed is the Island of 


Ceylon, which is designated Palaisimoun- 
d o u, with the remark that its former name was 
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the course of the voyage now bends to the east, 
there lies out in the open sea stretching towards 
the west the island now called Palaisi- 
raoundou, but by the ancients T a pro¬ 
ban e. To cross over to the northern side 
of it takes a day. In the south part it gradual¬ 
ly stretches towards the west till it nearly 
reaches the opposite coast of A z a n i a. It pro¬ 
duces pearl, precious ( transparent ) stones, 
muslins, and tortoise-shell. 

62. (Returning to the coast,) not far from the 

Taprobane. This is the Greek transliteration of 
Tamraparni, the name given by a band of colonists 
from Magadha to the place where they first 
landed in Ceylon, and which was afterwards ex¬ 
tended to the whole island. It is singular, Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that this is also the name of 
the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite 
coast of India, and he infers that the colony 
referred to might previously have formed a settle¬ 
ment in Tinnevelly at the mouth of the Tamra¬ 
parni river—perhaps at Kolkei, the earliest resi¬ 
dence of the P&ndya kings. The passage in the 
Periplfis which refers to the island is very corrupt. 

(62) Recurring to the mainland, the narra¬ 
tive notices a district called Masalia, where 
great quantities of cotton were manufactured. 
This is the Maisolia of Ptolemy, the region in 
which he places the mouths of a river the M a i s 6- 
1 o s, which Benfey identifies with the God&vari, 
in opposition to others who would make it the 
Krishn&, which is perhaps Ptolemy’s Tuna. The 
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three marts we have mentioned lies Masalia, 
the seaboard of a country extending far inland. 
Here immense quantities of fine muslins are 
manufactured. From Masalia the course of 
the voyage lies eastward across a neighbouring 
bay to DesarenS, which has the breed of 
elephants called Bosare. Leaving D&sar&ne 
the course is northerly, passing a variety of 
barbarous tribes, among which are the K ir rh a- 
d a i, savages whose noses are flattened to the 
face, and another tribe, that of the Bargusoi, 

name Maisolia is taken from the Sanskrit Mausala, 
preserved in Machhlipatana, now Masulipatam. 
Beyond this, after an intervening gulf running 
eastward is crossed, another district occurs, Des- 
arene, noted for its elephants. This is not men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, but a river with a similar name, 
the Dosaron, is found in his enumeration of 
the rivers which occur between the Maisolos and 
the Ganges. As it is the last in the list it may 
probably be, as Lassen supposes, the Br&hmini. 
Our author however places Desareno at a much 
greater distance from the Ganges, for he peoples 
the intermediate space with a variety of tribes 
which Ptolemy relegates to the East of the river. 
The first of these tribes is that of the K i r r a d a i 
(Sanskrit, Kir&tas), whose features are of the 
Mongolian type. Next are the Bargusoi, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but perhaps to be identi¬ 
fied with the cannibal race he speaks of, the 
Barousai thought by Yule to be possibly the 
inhabitants of the Nikobar islands, and lastly the 
8 
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as well as the Hippioprosopoi or M a- 
kroprosopoi (the horse faced or long faced 
men), who are reported to be cannibals. 

63. After passing these the course turns 
again to the east, and if you sail with the ocean 
to your right and the coast far to your left, you 
reach the Ganges and the extremity of the con¬ 
tinent towards the east called Khruse (the 
Golden Khersonese). The river of this region 
called the Ganges is the largest in India ; 
it has an annual increase and decrease like the 
Nile, and there is on it a mart called after it, 
GangS, through which passes a considerable 
traffic consisting of betel, the Gangetic spike- 

tribe of the long or horse-faced men who wero also 
cannibals. 

(63) When this coast of savages and monsters 
is left behind, the course lies eastward, and leads 
to the Ganges, which is the greatest river of 
India, and adjoins the extremity of the Eastern 
continent called K h r u s e, or the Golden. Near 
the river, or, according to Ptolemy, on the third of 
its mouths stands a great emporium of trade 
called Gange, exporting Malabathrum and cot¬ 
tons and other commodities. Its exact position 
there are not sufficient data to determine. Khruse 
is not only the name of the last part of the con¬ 
tinent, but also of an island lying out in the ocean 
to eastward, not far from the Ganges. It is the 
last part of the world which is said to be inhabited. 
The situation of Khruse is differently defined by 
different ancient authors. It was not known to 
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nard, pearl, and the finest of all mnslins—those 
called the Gangetic. In this locality also there 
is said to be a gold mine and a gold coin called 
Kaltis. Near this river there is an island of 
the ocean called Khruse (or the Golden), 
which lies directly under the rising sun and at 
the extremity of the world towards the east. 
It produces the finest tortoise-shell that is found 
throughout the whole of the Erythraean Sea. 

G4. Beyond this region, immediately under 
the north, where the sea terminates outwards, 
there lies somewhere in T h i n a a very great 
city,—not on the coast, but in the interior of 
the country, called Thina,—from which silk, 
whether in the raw state or spun into thread 

the Alexandrine geographers. Pliny seems to 
have preserved the most ancient report circulated 
regarding it. He says (VI. xxiii. 80) : “ Beyond the 
mouth of the Indus are Chry se and A r g y r e 
abounding in metals as I believe, for I can hardly 
credit what some have related that the soil consists 
of gold and silver.” Mela (III. 7) assigns to it a very 
different position, asserting it to be near T a b i s, 
the last spur of the range of Taurus. He therefore 
places it where Eratosthenes places T h i n a i, to the 
north of the Ganges on the confines of the Indian 
and Skythian oceans. Ptolemy, in whose time the 
Transgangetic world was better known, refers it 
to the peninsula of Malacca, the Golden Kher- 
sonese. 

(64) The last place which the Periplds men¬ 
tions is Thinai, an inland city of the T h i n a i or 
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and woven into cloth, is brought by land to 
Barugaza through Baktria, or by the Ganges to 
Limurikfi. To penetrate into T h i n a is not 
an easy undertaking, and but few merchants 
come from it, and that rarely. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear, and it is said to be con¬ 
terminous with the remotest end of Pontos, 
and that part of the Kaspian Sea which adjoins 
the Maiotic Lake, along with which it issues by 
one and the same mouth into the ocean. 

65. On the confines, however, of T h i n a i 
an annual fair is held, attended by a race of men 
of squat figure, with their face very broad, but 
mild in disposition, called the S e s a t a i, who in 
appearance resemble wild animals. They come 
with their wives and children to this fair, bring¬ 
ing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in mats 
resembling in outward appearance the early 
leaves of the vine. Their place of assembly is 
where their own territory borders with that of 
Thinai; and here, squatted on the mats on which 

Sinai, having a large commerce in silk and 
woollen stuffs. The ancient writers are not at all 
agreed as to its position, Colonel Yule thinks it 
was probably the city described by Marco Polo 
under the name of Kenjan-fu (that is Si- 
ngan-fu or Chauggan,) the most celebrated city 
in Chinese history, and the capital of several of 
the most potent dynasties. It was the metro¬ 
polis of Shi Hwengti of the T’Sin dynasty, pro¬ 
perly the first emperor, and whose conquests almost 
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they exhibit their ware9, they feast for several 
days, after which they return to their homes in 
the interior. On observing their retreat the 
people of Thinai, repairing to the spot, collect the 
mats on which they had been sitting, and taking 
out the fibres, which are called petroi , from the 
reeds, they put the leaves two and two together, 
and roll them up into slender balls, through 
which they pass the fibres extracted from the 
reeds. Three kinds of Malabathrum are thus 
made—that of the large ball, that of the middle, 
and that of the small, according to the size of 
the leaf of which the balls are formed. Hence 
there are three kinds of Malabathrum, which 
after being made up are forwarded to India by 
the manufacturers. 

G6. All the regions beyond this are unex¬ 
plored, being difficult of access by reason of the 
extreme rigour of the climate and the severe 
frosts, or perhaps because such is the will of 
the divine power. 

intersected thoso of his contemporary Ptolemy 
Euergetes—(vide Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 
vol. II. p. 21). 
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WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 




THE VOYAGE OF NEARKHOS. 


Introduction. 

The coasting voyage from the month of the 
Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, designed 
by Alexander the Great, and executed by Nearkhos, 
may be regarded as the most important achieve¬ 
ment of the ancients in navigation. It opened 
up, as 'Vincent remarks, a communication between 
Europe and the most distant countries of Asia, 
and, at a later period, was the source and origin 
of the Portuguese discoveries, and consequently 
the primary cause, however remote, of the British 
establishments in India. A Journal of this 
voyage was written by Nearkhos himself, which, 
though not extant in its original form, has been 
preserved for us by Arrian, who embodied its 
contents in his little work on India, 1 which he 
wrote as a sequel to his history of the expedition 
of Alexander. 

Nearkhos as a writer must be acknowledged to 
be most scrupulously honest and exact,—for the 
result of explorations made in modern times 
along the shores which he passed in the course 
of his voyage shows that his description of them 
is accurate even in the most minute particulars. 
His veracity was nevertheless oppugned in ancient 
times by Strabo, who unjustly stigmatises the 
whole class of the Greek writers upon India as 
mendacious. “ Generally speaking,” he says (II. 
i. 9), “ the men who have written upon Indian 


t 


1 Written in the Ionic dialect. 
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affairs were a set of liars. Deimakhos holds the 
first place in the list, Megasthenes comes next, 
while Onesikritos and Nearkhos, with others of 
the same class, stammer out a few words of truth .” 
(Trapaylf€\\t£ovT€s). Strabo, however, in spite of this 
censure did not hesitate to use Nearkhos as one 
of his chief authorities for his description of 
India, and is indebted to him for many facts re¬ 
lating to that country, which, however extraordi¬ 
nary they might appear to his contemporaries, 
have been all confirmed by subsequent observa¬ 
tion. It is therefore fairly open to doubt whether 
Strabo was altogether sincere in his ill opinion, 
seeing it had but little, if any, influence on his prac¬ 
tice. We know at all events that he was too much 
inclined to undervalue any writer who retailed 
fables, without discriminating whether the writer 
set them down as facts, or merely as stories, which 
he had gathered from hearsay. 

In modern times, the charge of mendacity has 
been repeated by Hardouin and Huet. There are, 
however, no more than two passages of the Journal 
which can be adduced to support this imputa¬ 
tion. The first is that in which the excessive 
breadth of 200 stadia is given to the Indus, and 
the second that in which it is asserted that at 
Malana (situated in 25° 17' of N. latitude) the 
shadows at noon were observed to fall south¬ 
ward, and this in the month of November. With 
regard to the first charge, it may be supposed that 
the breadth assigned to the Indus was probably 
that which it was observed to have when in a 
state of inundation, and with regard to the second, 
it may be met by the supposition, which is quite 
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admissible, that Arrian may have misapprehended 
in some measure the import of the statement as 
made by Nearkhos. The passage will be after¬ 
wards examined,* but in the meantime we may say, 
with Vincent, that if the difficulty it presents 
admits of no satisfactory solution, the misstate¬ 
ment ought not, as standing alone, to be insisted 
upon to the invalidation of the whole work. 

But another charge besides that of mendacity 
has been preferred against the Journal. Dodwell 
has denied its authenticity. His attack is based 
on the following passage in Pliny (VI. 23) :— 
Onesciriti et Nearchi navigatio nec nomina habet 
mansionum nec spatia. The Journal of Onesicritus 
and Neurchus has neither the names of the anchorages 
nor the measure of the distances. From this Dod¬ 
well argues that, as the account of the voyage in 
Arrian contains both the names and the distances, 
it could not have been a transcript of the Journal 
of Nearkhos, which according to Pliny gave neither 
names nor distances. Now, in the first place, it 
may well be asked, why the authority of Pliny, 
who is by no means always a careful writer, 
should be set so high as to override all other 
testimony, for instance, that of Arrian himself, who 
expressly states in the outset of his narrative that 
he intended to give the account of the voyage which 
had been written by Nearkhos. In the second 
place, the passage in question is probably corrupt, 
or if not, it is indirect conflict with the passage 
which immediately follows it, and contains Pliny’s 
own summary of the voyage in which little else 


3 See infra, note 35. 
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is given than the names of the anchorages and 
the distances. Dodwell was aware of the inconsis¬ 
tency of the two passages, and endeavoured to 
explain it away. In this he entirely fails, and 
there can therefore be no reasonable doubt, that 
in Arrian’s work we have a record of the voyage 
as authentic as it is veracious. 

Of that record we proceed to give a brief ab¬ 
stract, adding a few particulars gathered from other 
sources. 

The fleet with which Nearkhos accomplished 
the voyage consisted of war-galleys and transports 
which had been partly built and partly collected 
on the banks of the river Hydaspes (now the 
Jhelam), where Alexander had supplied them with 
crews by selecting from his troops such men as 
had a knowledge of seamanship. The fleet thus 
manned sailed slowly down the Hydaspes, the 
Akesines, and the Indus, its movements being 
regulated by those of the army, which, in marching 
down towards the sea, was engaged in reducing the 
warlike tribes settled along the banks of these 
rivers. This downward voyage occupied, according 
to Strabo, ten months, but it probably did not oc¬ 
cupy more than nine. The fleet having at length 
reached the apex of the Delta formed by the Indus 
remained in that neighbourhood for some time at 
a place called Pat tala, which has generally been 
identified with Thatha—a town near to where the 
western arm of the Indus bifurcates,—but which 
Cunningham and others would prefer to identify 
with Nirankol or Haidar&b&d. 3 From Pattala 


3 Geog. of Anc. India, p. 279 sqq. 
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Alexander sailed down tbe western stream of the 
river, where some of his ships were damaged and 
others destroyed by encountering the Bore, a 
phenomenon as alarming as it was new to the 
Greeks.* He returned to Pattala, and thence made 
an excursion down the Eastern stream, which he 
found less difficult to navigate. On again returning 
to Pattala he removed his fleet down to a station 
on the Western branch of the river (at an island 
called Killouta), 5 which was at no great distance 
from the sea. He then set out on his return to 
Persia, leaving instructions with Nearkhos to start 
on the voyage as soon as the calming of the 
monsoon should render navigation safe. It was 
the king’s intention to march near to the coast, 
and to collect at convenient stations supplies for 
the victualling of the fleet, but he found that such 
a route was impracticable, and he was obliged to 
lead his army through the inland provinces which 
lay between India and his destination, Sflsa. 6 He 
left Leonnatos, however, behind him in the country 
of the Oreitai, with instructions to render every 
assistance in his power to the expedition under 
Nearkhos when it should reach that part of the 
coast. 

Nearkhos remained in the harbour at Killouta 
for about a month after Alexander had departed, 
and then sailed during a temporary lull in the 
monsoon, as he was apprehensive of being at- 

* See Arrian’s Anab. VI. 19. Kai tovto ovnc* nporepov 

cyvi»KO(rt rols dpxj>’ 'A\c£av8pov pit, Ka \ avro 

ov apucpav 7rap€(T\€. 

* See Arrian, ib. 

0 See id. VI. 23, and Strab. xv. ii 3, 4. 
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tacked by the natives who had been but imperfectly 
subjugated, and whose spirit was hostile. 7 The 
date on which he set sail is fixed by Vincent as 
the 1st of October in the year b.c. 326. He pro¬ 
ceeded slowly down the river, and anchored first 
at a place called Stoura, which was only 100 stadia 
distant from the station they had quitted. Here 
the fleet remained for two days, when it proceeded 
to an anchorage only 30 stadia farther down the 
stream at a ■ platfe called Kaumana. 8 9 Thence 
it proceeded to Koreatis (v. 1. Koreestis)—where it 
again anchored. When once more under weigh its 
progress was soon arrested by a dangerous rock 
or bar which obstructed the mouth of the river.® 
After some delay this difficulty was overcome, and 
the fleet was conducted in safety into the open 
main, and onward to an island called Krokala 
(150 stadia distant from the bar), where it re¬ 
mained at anchor throughout the day follow¬ 
ing its arrival. On leaving this island Nearkhos 
had Mount Eiros (now Manora) on his right hand, 
and a low flat island on his left; and this, as 
Cunningham remarks, is a very accurate de¬ 
scription of the entrance to Karachi harbour. 
The fleet was conducted into this harbour, now 
so well known as the great emporium of the trade 
of the Indus, and here, as the monsoon was still 
blowing with great violence, it remained for four 
and twenty days. The harbour was so commodious 
and secure that Nearkhos designated it the Port 


7 Strab. ib. 5. 

8 This may perhaps be represented by the modern Khau, 
the name of one of the western months of the Indus. 

9 See infra, p. 176, note 17. 
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of Alexander. It was well sheltered by an island 
lying close to its mouth, called by Arrian, Bibakta, 
but by Pliny, Bibaga, and by Philostratos, Biblos. 

The expedition took its departure from this 
station on the 3rd of November. It suffered both 
from stress of weather and from shortness of pro¬ 
visions until it reached Kokala on the coast of 
the Oreitai, where it took on board the supplies 
which had been collected for its use by the exer¬ 
tions of Leonnatos. Here it remained for about 
10 days, and by the time of its departure the 
monsoon had settled in its favour, so that the 
courses daily accomplished were now of much 
greater length than formerly. The shores, how¬ 
ever, of the Ikhthyophagoi, which succeeded to 
those of the Oreitai, were so miserably barren 
and inhospitable that provisions were scarcely pro¬ 
curable, and Nearkhos was apprehensive lest the 
men, famished and despairing, should desert the 
ships. Their sufferings were not relieved till they 
approached the straits, which open into the Persian 
Gulf. When within the straits, they entered the 
mouth of the river Anamis (now the Minab or Ib¬ 
rahim river), and having landed, formed a dockyard 
and a camp upon its banks. This place lay in Har- 
mozeia,a most fertile and beautiful district belong¬ 
ing to Karmania. Nearkhos, having here learned 
that Alexander was not more than a 5 days* 
journey from the sea, proceeded into the interior 
to meet him, and report the safety of the expedi¬ 
tion. During his absence the ships wore repaired 
and provisioned, and therefore soon after his 
return to the camp ho gave orders for the re¬ 
sumption of the voyage. The time speat at Har- 
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mozeia was one and twenty days. The fleet 
again under weigh coasted the islands lying at 
the mouth of the gulf, and then having Bhaped 
its course towards the mainland, passed the 
western shores of Karmania and those of Persis, 
till it arrived at the mouth of the Sitakos(now the 
Kara-Agach), where it was again repaired and 
supplied with provisions, remaining for the same 
number of days as at the Anamis. One of the 
next stations at which it touched was Mesembria, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the modern Bushire. The coast of 
Persis was difficult to navigate on account of 
intricate and oozy channels, and of shoals and 
breakers which frequently extended far out to 
sea. The coast which succeeded, that of Sousis 
(from which Persis is separated by the river 
Arosis or Oroatis, now the Tab) was equally 
difficult and dangerous to navigate, and there¬ 
fore the fleet no longer crept along the shore, 
but stood out mors into the open sea. At the 
head of the gulf Sousis bends to westward, 
and here are the mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which appear in those days to have 
entered the sea by separate channels. It was 
the intention of Nearkhos to have sailed up the 
former river, but he passed its mouth unawares, 
and continued sailing westward till he reached 
Diridotis (or Teredon), an emporium in Baby¬ 
lonia, situated on the Pallacopas branch of the 
Euphrates. From Diridotis he retraced his course, 
and entering the mouth of the Tigris sailed up its 
stream till he reached the lower end of a great 
lake (not now existing), through which its current 
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flowed. At the upper end of this lake was a 
village called Aginis, said to have been 500 stadia 
distant from Sousa. Nearkhos did not, as has 
been erroneously supposed by some, sail up the 
lake to Aginis, but entered the mouth of a river 
which flows into its south-eastern extremity, 
called the Pasitigris or Enlaeus, the Ulai of the 
Prophet Daniel, now the Karlin. The fleet pro¬ 
ceeded up this river, and came to a final anchor 
in its stream immediately below a bridge, which 
continued the highway from Persis to Sousa. 
This bridge, according to Ritter and Rawlinson, 
crossed the Pasitigris at a point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Here the fleet and the 
army were happily reunited. Alexander on his 
arrival embraced Nearkhos with cordial warmth, 
and rewarded appropriately the splendid services 
which ho had rendered by bringing the expedition 
safely through so many hardships and perils to its 
destination. The date on which the fleet anchored 
at the bridge is fixed by Vincent for the 24th of 
February b. c. 325, so that the whole voyage was 

performed in 146 days, or somewhat less than 5 
months. 


u 
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The following tables show the names, positions, 
&c., of the different places which occurred on the 
route taken by the expedition :— 


I. 

From the Station on the Indus to the Port of 
Alexander (Karachi Harbour). 


Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia 10 

Lat. N. 

W 

to 

a 

o 

1. Station at 

Hear Lari- 

• • • 

24° 30' 

67° 28' 

Killouta. 

Baudar. 




2. Stoura . 


100 



3. Kaumana ... 

1 Khau . 

30 



4. Korcatis ... 



| 


5. Henna . 

Bar in the 





Indus . 




6 . Krokala. 


120 



7. Mount Eiros. 

Manora. 




8 . Is. unnamed. 





9. The Port of 

Karachi ... 

• • • 

24° 53' 

66 ° 57' 

Alexander. 






10 The Olympic stadium, which was in general use 
throughout Greece, contained GOO Greek feet ^= 625 Roman 
feet, or GOG] English feet. The Roman mile contained 
eight stadia, being about half a stadium less than an 
English mile. Not a few of the measurements given by 
Arrian are excessive, and it has therefore been conjectured 
that he may have used some standard different from the 
Olympic,—which, however, is hardly probable. See the 
subject discussed in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, S. V* 
Stadium . 
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II. 

Coast of the Arabies (Sindh). 

Length of the Coast from the Indus to the 

Arabis R.-.* 1000 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English ... 80 

Time taken in its navigation . 38 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Long.E. 

1. Port of Alex¬ 





ander . 

Karachi ... 

• • • 

24° 53' 

66o 57 

2. Bibakta. 





3. Domai Is. ... 


60 

4- 

0 

00 

66° 60' 

4. Saransza.. 


300 

a a a 

24° 44 

66° 34' 

5. Sakala . 


24° 52' 

66° 33' 

6. Morontobara 


w w w 

300 

25° 13' 

66° 40' 

7. Is. unnamed. 





8. Arabis R. ... 

Pur&li R... 

120 

25° 28' 

66° 35" 


III. 

Coast of the Oreitai (Las.) 


Length of the coast (Arrian) . 1600 Stadia. 

Do. do. (Strabo) . 1800 „ 

Actual length in miles English . 100 

Time taken in its navigation . 18 Days. 


Do. do. (Strabo) . 1800 „ 

Actual length in miles English . 100 

Time taken in its navigation . 18 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N.^Long.E. 

1. Pagala . 


200 

25° 30 

66° 15' 

2. Kabana . 


400 

200 

25° 28' 
25° 21' 

65° 46' 
65° 36' 

3. Kokala . 

Near Ras- 
Katchari. 

4. Tomeros R. . 

Maklow or 
HingulR. 

500 

25° 16' 

65° 15' 

6. Mai ana . 

1 Ras Malan. 

300 

I 

25° 18' 

65° 7' 
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IY. 

Coast of the Ikhthyophagoi (Mekran or Belu- 


chistan). 

Length of the coast (Arrian).10,000 Stadia. 

Do. do. (Strabo). 7,000 „ 


II 


Time taken in its navigation. 20 Days. 


Time taken in its navigation. 20 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modem 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

i Lat. N 

. Long.E, 

1. Bagisara ... 

On Arabah 

600 

25° 12 

' 64° 3T 

2. Pasira . 

3. Cape unnamed. 

or Hor- 
maraBay 

R&s Arabah 

• • • 

25° 7 

' 64° 29' 

4. Kolta. 


200 

25° 8'64°27 / 

5. Kalama. 

Kalami R.. 

600 

25° 21 63" 59' 

6. Karbine Is. . 

7. Kissa in 

Asthola or 
Sang&-dip 

200 

25° 22'63° 37' 

Karbis. 

8. Cape unnamed. 

C. Passence.. 

• •• 

25° 15' 63° 30' 

9. Mosarna ... 

10. Balomon ... 

11. Barna. 

Near do. 

750 

400 

25° 12'63° 10' 

12. Dendrobosa. 

Daram or 

200 

25° 11 62° 45' 

13. Kophas. 

Durarm. 
R&s Koppa 

400 

25° 11'62° 29' 

14. Kuiza. 

Near R&s 

800 

25° 10' 

61° 56' 

15. Town un¬ 

named. 

16. Cape called 

Ghunse. 

OnGwattar 

Bay. 

500 

• • • 

25° ? 

61° 28' 

Bagia. 

17. Talmena ... 

On Chau- 

1000 

25° 24' 

S0° 40' 

18. Kanasis. 

bar Bay. 

400 

>5* 24' 

50° 12' 
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Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Long.E. 

19. Anchorage 

unnamed. 

20. Kanate . 

21. Taoei orTroi- 

si. 

22. Bagasira ... 

23. Anchorage 

unnamed. 

Kungoun. . 
Near Su- 
dich River. 
Girishk ... 

850 

800 

300 

1100 

25° 25' 
25° 30' 

25° 38' 

59° 15 
58° 42 

58 3 27' 


Y 

Coast of Karmania (Moghistan and Laristan). 
Length of the coast (Arrian and 

Strabo) . 3,700 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English. . 296 

Time taken in its navigation ... 19 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Long.E. 

1. Anchorage 

unnamed. 

2. Badis. 

Near Cape 

• • • 

25° 47' 

57° 48' 

3. Anchorage 

unnamed. 

4. Cape Makeia 

in Arabia.. 

5. Neoptana ... 

Bombarek 

Cape Mu - 

sendom. 
Nr. Karun. 

ESI 

26° 57' 
27* ir 

57° 1' 

6. Anamis R.... 

Minab R. . 


57° 6' 

7. Organa Is. . 

8. Oaraktals. 2 

anchorages 

Ormus or 
Djei'un. 
Kishm ... 

300 
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Ancient name- 

Modem 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Long.E 

9. Island diet, 
from it 40 
stadia. 

10. Island 300 

Angar or 
Hanjam. 

Tombo. 


26° 20^ 

55° 2O' 

stadia from 
mainland. 
11. Pylora Is. ... 

P o lior Is. 

• •• 

m 

54° 35' 

12. Sisidone ... 

13. Tarsia . 

Mogos ? ... 
C. Djard... 


r 

26° 2O' 

54° 21' 

14. Kataia Is. ... 

Kenn . 


26° 32' 

> 

54° 


VI. 

Coast of Persis (Farsistan). 


Length of Coast*.4,400 Stadia. 

Actual length in miles English ... 382 
Time taken in its navigation. 31 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modem 

name. 

• 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

o 

a 

0Q 

W 

• 

1. Da and Kai- 

kander Is.. 

2. Island with 
PearlFishery. 

3. Another an¬ 
chorage here. 

Inderabia 

Island. 

400 

40 

26° 38 

53° 35' 

4. MountOkhos 


• • • 

26° 59' 

53° 2O' 

5. Apostana. ... 


450 

27° V 

52° 55' 

0. Bay un¬ 

named. 

On it is 
Nabend. 

400 

27° 24' 

52° 25' 

7. Gogana at 
mouth of 
Areon It. 

Konkan ... 

600 

27° 48' 

52° 
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Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia. 

Lat. N. 

Loug.E. 

8. Sitakos. 

Kara- 
Agach R. 

800 



9. Hieratis. 

10. HeratemisR. 

near it. 

11. Podagron, R. 

750 

28* 52' 

50° 45' 

12. Mesambria. . 

Near Bu- 
shire. 

• • • 

29° 

50° 45' 

13. Taoke on 

Granis, R. 

Taaug . 

200 

29° 14' 

50 5 30' 

14. Rhogonis, R. 


200 

29° 27' 

50° 29' 

15. Brizana, R. . 


400 

29° 57' 

50 J 15' 

16. Arosis or 

Oroatis, R. 

River Tab. 

• • # 

30 3 4' 

49° 30' 


VII. 

Coast of Sousis (Khuzistan.) 


Lengtli of the Coast. 2000 Stadia. 

Time taken in its navigation . 3 Days. 


Ancient name. 

Modern 

name. 

! Dis¬ 
tance in 
Stadia.1 

Lat. N. 

Long E. 

1. Kataderbis R. 


500 

30° 16' 

49° 

2. Margastanals 





3. .Anchorage 


600 



unnamed. 





4. Diridotis,the 

Near Jebel 

900 

30° 12 

47° 35' 

end of the 

Sanam. 




sea voyage. 
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Translation. 

When the fleet formed for Alexander 
upon the banks of the Hydaspes was now read} r , 
ho provided crews for the vessels by collecting 
all the Phoenikians and all the Kyprians and 
Egyptians who had followed him in his Eastern 
campaigns, and from these he selected such as 
were skilled in seamanship to manage the vessels 
and work the oars. He had besides in his army 
not a few islanders familiar with that kind of 
work, and also natives both of Ionia and of the 
Hellespont. The following officers he appointed as 
Commanders of the different galleys 11 :— 

Makedonians. 

Citizens of Pella. 

1. Hephaistion, son of Amyntor. 

2. Leonnatos, son of Anteas. 

3. Lysimakhos, son of Agathokles. 

4. Asklepiodoros, son of Timander. 

5. Arkhon, son of Kleinias. 


11 This list does not specify those officers who performed 
the voyage, but such as had a temporary command 
during the passage down the river. The only names which 
occur afterwards in the narrative are those of Arkhias and 
On£sikritos. Nearkhos, by his silence, leaves it uncertain 
whether any other officers enumerated in his list accom¬ 
panied him throughout the expedition. The following are 
known not to have dono so : Hephaistion, Leonnatos, 
Lysimakhos, Ptolemy, Kratoros, Attalos and Peukestas. 
It does not clearly appear what number of ships or men 
accompanied Nearkhos to the conclusion of the voyage. If 
we suppose the ships of war only fit for the service, 
30 galleys might possibly contain from two to three 
thousand men, but this estimation is uncertain. 

See Vincent, I. 118 sqq. 
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<5. Demonikos, son of Athenaios. 

7. Arkhias, son of Anaxidotos. 

8. Ophelias, son of SeilelioB. 

9. Timanthes, son of Pantiad6s. 

Of Amphipolis. 

10. Nearkhos, son of Androtimos, who wrote a 
narrative of the voyage. 

11. Laomedon, son of Larikhos. 

12. AndrosthenSs, son of Kallistratos. 

Of Oresis. 

13. Krateros, son of Alexander. 

14. Perdikkas, son of Orontes. 

Of Eordaia. 

15. Ptolemaios, son of Lagos. 

16. Aristonous, son of Peisaios. 

Of Pydna. 

17. Metron, son of Epikharmos. 

18. Nikarkhides, son of Siraos. 

Of Stymphaia. 

19. Attalos, son of Andromen6s. 

Of Mieea. 

20. Peukestas, son of Alexander. 

Of Alkomenai. 

21. Peithon, son of Krateuas. 

Of Aigah 

22. Leonnatos, son of Antipater. 

Of Aloros. 

23. Pantoukhos, son of Nikolaos. 

Of Beroia. 

24. Mylleas, son of Zoilos. 

All these were Makedonians. 

Greeks,—of Larisa : 

25. Medios, son of Oxynthemis. 

Of Kardia. 
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26. Eumenes, son of Hieronyraos. 

Of Kos. 

27. Kritoboulos, son of Plato. 

Of Magnesia: 

28. Thoas, son of Menodoros. 

29. Maiander, son of Mandrogenes. 

Of Teos: 

30. Andron, son of Kabelas. 

Of Soloi in Cyprus : 

31. Nikoklees, son of Pasikrates. 

Of Salamis in Cyprus-: 

32. Nithaphon, son of Pnutagoras. 

A Persian was also appointed as a Trierarch ; 

33. Bagoas, son of Pharnoukhes. 

The Pilot and Master of Alexander’s own ship 
was Onesikritos of Astypalaia, and the Secretary- 
General of the fleet Euagoras, the son of Eukleon, 
a Corinthian. Nearkhos, the son of Androtimos, 
a Kretan by birth, but a citizen of Amphipolis on 
the Strymon was appointed as Admiral of the 
expedition. 

When these dispositions had been all completed, 
Alexander sacrificed to his ancestral gods, and to 
such as had been indicated by the oracle; also to 
Poseidon and Amphitrite and the Nereids, and to 
t)keanos himsel-f, and to the River Hydaspes, from 
which he was setting forth on his enterprise; and 
to the Akesines into which the Hydaspes pours its 
stream, and to the Indus which receives both 

these rivers. He further celebrated the occasion 

# 

by holding contests in music and gymnastics, 
and by distributing to the whole army, rank by 
rank, the sacrificial victims. 

XIX. When all the preparations for the voyage 
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had been made, Alexander oi’dered Krateros, with 
a force of horse and foot, to go to one side of the 
Hydaspos ; while Hephaistion commanding a still 
larger force, which included 200 elephants, should 
march in a parallel line on the other side. Alex¬ 
ander himself had under his immediate command 
the body of foot guards called the Hypaspists, and 
all the archers, and what w*vs called the companion- 
cavalry,—a force consisting in all of 8,000 men. 
The troops under Krateros and Hephaistion march¬ 
ing in advance of the fleet had received instructions 
where they were to wait its arrival. Philip, whom 
he had appointed satrap of this region, was des¬ 
patched to the banks of the Akesines with another 
large division, for by this time ho had a following 
of 120,000 soldiers, 13 including those whom ho had 
himself led up from the sea-coast, as well as the 
recruits enlisted by the agents whom he had 
deputed to collect an army, when he admitted to 
his ranks barbarous tribes of all countries in 
whatever way they might be armed. Then weigh¬ 
ing anchor, he sailed down the Hydaspes to its 
point of junction with the Akesines. The ships 
numbered altogether 1800, including the long 
narrow war galleys, the round-shaped roomy mer¬ 
chantmen, and the transports for carrying horses 
and provisions to feed the army. But how the 
fleet sailed down the rivers, and what tribes 
Alexander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in danger among the Malli, 13 and 

12 So also Plutarch in the Life of Alexander (C.6G) says 
that in returning from India Alexander had 120,000 foot 
and 15,000 cavalry. 

13 Sansk. Malava. The name is preserved in the modern 
Moultan. 
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how he was wounded in their country, and how 
Peukestas and Leonnatos covered him with their 
shields when he fell,—all these incidents have 
been already related in my other work, that which 
is written in the Attic dialect. 14 My present object 
is to give an account of the coasting voyage which 
Nearkhos accomplished with the fleet when start¬ 
ing from the mouths of the Indus he sailed through 
the great ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, called 
by some the Red Sea, 

XX. Nearkhos himself has supplied a narrative 
of this voyage, which runs to this effect. Alexan¬ 
der, he informs us, had set his heart on navigating 
the whole circuit of the sea which extends from 
India to Persia, but the length of the voyage made 
him hesitate, and the possibility of the destruction 
of his fleet, should it be cast on some desert 
coast either quite harbourless or too barren to 
furnish adequate supplies; in which case a great 
stain tarnishing the splendour of his former actions 
would obliterate all his good fortune. His 
ambition, however, to be always doing some¬ 
thing new and astonishing prevailed over all his 
scruples. Then arose a difficulty as to what com¬ 
mander he should choose, having genius sufficient 
for working out his plans, and a difficulty also 
with regard to the men on ship-board how he 


could overcome their fear, that in being despatch¬ 
ed on such a service they were recklessly sent 
into open peril. Nearkhos here tells us that 
Alexander consulted him on the choice of a com¬ 
mander, and that when the king had mentioned 


Anab. VI. IX. 


one man after another, rejecting all, some because 
they were not inclined to expose themselves for 
his sake to danger, others because they were of a 
timid temper, others because their only thought 
was how to get home, making this and that 
objection to each in turn, Nearkhos then proffer¬ 
ed his own services in these terms : “ I, then, 

O king, engage to command the expedition, and, 
under the divine protection, will conduct the fleet 
and the people on board safe into Persia, if the sea 
be that way navigable, and the undertaking with¬ 
in the power of man to perform.” Alexander 
made a pretence of refusing the offer, saying that he 
could not think of exposing any friend of his to the 
distresses and hazard of such a voyage, but Near¬ 
khos, so far from withdrawing his proposal, only 
persisted the more in pressing its acceptance upon 
him. Alexander, it need not be said, warmly 
appreciated the promptitude to serve him shown 
by Nearkhos, and appointed him to be com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the expedition. When this 
became known, it had a great elfect in calming 
the minds of the troops ordered on this service 
and on the minds of the sailors, since they felt 
assured that Alexander would never have sent 
forth Nearkhos into palpable danger unless their 
lives were to be preserved. At the same time the 
splendour with which the ships were equipped, 
.and the enthusiasm of the officers vying with 
each other who should collect the best men, aud 
have his complement most effective, inspired even 
those who had long hung back with nerve for 
the work, and a good hope that success would 
crown the undertaking. It added to the cheer- 
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fulness pervading the army that Alexander him¬ 
self sailed out from both the mouths of the Indus 
into the open main when he sacrificed victims to 
Poseidon and all the other sea-deities, and pre¬ 
sented gifts of great magnificence to the sea; and 
so the men trusting to the immeasurable good 
fortune which had hitherto attended all the projects 
of Alexander, believed there was nothing he might 
not dare—nothing but would tcf him be feasible. 

XXI. When the Etesian winds, 15 which con¬ 
tinue all the hot season blowing landward from 
the sea, making navigation on that coast im¬ 
practicable, had subsided, then the expedition 
started on the voyage in the year when Kephi- 
sidoros was Archon at Athens, on the 20th 
day of the month Boedromion according to the 
Athenian Kalendar, but as the Makedonians and 
Asiatics reckon * * in the 11th year of the 
reign of Alexander. 10 Nearkhos, before putting to 


15 The general effect of the monsoon Nearkhos certainly 
knew; he was a native of Crete, and a resident at 
Amphipolis, both which lie within the track of the annual 
or Etesian winds, which commencing from the Hellespont 
and probably from the Euxine sweep the Egean sea, and 
stretching quite across the Mediterranean to the coast of 
Africa, entered through Egypt to Nubia or Ethiopia. Arrian 
has accordingly mentioned the monsoon by the name of 
the Etesian winds; his expression is remarkable, and attend¬ 
ed with a precision that does his accuracy credit. These 
Btesian winds, says he, do not blow from the north in the 
summer months as with us in the Mediterranean, but from 
the South. On the commencement of winter, or at latest 
on the setting of the Pleiades, the sea is said to be navigable 
till the winter solstice (Anab. VI. 21-1) Vincent I. 43 sq. 

10 The date here fixed by Arrian is the 2nd of October 
326 b.c., but the computation now generally accepted 
refers the event to the year after to suit the chronology of 
Alexander’s subsequent history (see Clinton’s F. Hell. II. 
pp. 1/4 and 563, 3rd ed.). There was an Archon called 
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fees, sacrifices to Zeus the Preserver, and celebrated, 
as Alexander had done, gymnastic games. Then 
clearing out of harbour they end the first day’s 
voyage by anchoring in the Indus at a creek called 
Stoura, where they remain for two days. The 
distance of this place from the station they had 
just left was 100 stadia. On the third day they 
resumed the voyage, but proceeded nO further 
than 30 stadia, coming to an anchor at another 
creek, where the water was now salt, for the sea 
when filled with the tide ran up the creek, and 
its waters even when the tide receded commingled 
with the river. The name of this place was Kau- 
mana. The next day’s course, which was of 20 
stadia only, brought them to Koreatis, where they 
once more anchored in the river. When again 
under weigh their progress was soon interrupted, 
for a bar was visible which there obstructed the 
mouth of the Indus; and the waves were heard 
breaking with furious roar upon its strand which 
was wild and rugged. Observing, however, that 
the bar at a particular part was soft, they made a 
cutting through this, 5 stadia long, at low water , 
and on the return of the flood-tide carried the 
ships through by the passage thus formed into the 


Kephisidoros in office in the year B.c. 323-322 ; bo Arrian 
has here either made a mistake, or perhaps an Archon of 
the year 326-325 may have died during his tenure of office, 
and a substitute called Kephisiddros been elected to fill the 
vacancy. The lacuna marked by the asterisks has been 
supplied by inserting the name of the Makedonian month 
Dius. The Ephesians adopted the names of the months 
used by the Makedonians, and so began their year with the 
month Dius, the first day of which corresponds to the 24tb 
of September. The 20th day of Boedromion of the year 
b.c. 325 corresponded to the 21st of September. 



Open sea. 1 * Then following the winding of the coast 
they ranacourse of 120stadia, and reach Krokala, 18 


17 Regarding the sunken reef encountered by the fleet after* 
leaving Koreatis, Sir Alexander Barnes says: “Near the 
mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by Nearchas, who 
calls it a dangerous rock , and is the more remarkable since 
there is not even a stone below Tatta in any other part of 
the Indus.” The rock, he adds, is at a distance of six miles 
up the Pitti. “It is vain,” says Captain Wood in the 
narrative of his Journey to the Source of the Onus, “ in 
the delta of such a river (as the Indus), to identify existing 
localities with descriptions handed down to us by tho his¬ 
torians of Alexander tho Great.(but) Barnes has, I 

think, shown that the mouth by which the Grecian fleet 
left the Indus was tho modern Piti. Tho ‘dangerous 
rock’ of Nearchus completely identifies the -spot, and as 
it is still in existence, without any other within a circle of 
many miles, we can wish for no stronger evidence.” With 
regard to the canal dug through this rock, Burnes remarks : 
“ The Greok admiral only availed himself of tho experience 
of tho people, for it is yet customary among tho natives of 
Sind to dig shallow canals, and loavo tho tides or river to 
deepen them ; and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be supposed 
that saudbanks will continue unaltered for centuries, but 
I may observe that there was a largo bank contiguous to 
tho island, between it and which a passage like that of 
Nearchus might havo been dug with the greatest advan¬ 
tage.” Tho same author thus describes tho mouth of the 
Piti:—“ Beginning from the wostward wo havo the Pitti 
mouth, an embouohure of the Buggaur, that falls into what 
may be called the Bay of KarAchi. It has no bar, but a 
large sandbank, together with an island outside prevent a 
direct passage into it from the sea, and narrow tho channel 
to about half a mile at its mouth.” 

18 All inquirers have agreed in identifying tho Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola where Near- 
chus tarried with his fleet for one day, with a small island 
in the bay of KarAchi. Krokala is further described os 
lying off the mainland of the Arabii. It was 150 stadia, 
or 17i miles, from the western mouth of the Indus,—which 
agrees exactly with the relative positions of Karachi and 
the mouth of the GhAra river, if, as we may fairly assume, 
the present coast-line has advanced five or six miles during 
the twenty-one centuries that have elapsed since tho death 
of Alexander. Tho identification is confirmed by the fact 
that the district in which KarAchi is situated is called Kar- 
k a 11 a to this day. Cunningham Qeog. of An. India, I. p. 306. 
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a sandy island where they anchored and re¬ 
mained all next day. The country adjoining was 
inhabited by an Indian race called the Arabies, 
whom I have mentioned in my longer work, where 
it is stated that they derive their name from the 
River Arabis, which flows through their country 
to the sea, and parts them from the Oreitai. 19 
Weighing from Krokala they had on their right 
hand a mountain which the natives called Eiros, 
and on their left a flat island almost level with 
the sea, and so near the mainland to which it 
runs parallel that the intervening channel is 
extremely narrow. Having quite cleared this pas¬ 
sage they come to anchor in a well-sheltered har¬ 
bour, which Nearkhos, finding large and com¬ 
modious, designated Alexander’s Haven. This 
harbour is protected by an island lying about 2 
stadia off from its entrance. It is called Bibakta, 
and all the country round about Sangada. 80 The 
existence of the harbour is due altogether to the 
island which opposes a barrier to the violence of 
the sea. Here heavy gales blew from seaward for 
many days without intermission, and Nearkhos 


19 The name of the Arabii is variously written,—Arabit®, 
Arbii, Arabies, Arbies, Aribes, Arbiti. The name of their 
river hn.R also several forms,—Arabis, Arabius, Art&bis, 
Artabius. It is now called the P u r & 1 i, the river which 
flows through the present district of Las into the bay of 
Sonmiy&ni. The name of the Oreitai in Curtins is Hontae. 
Cunningham identifies them with the people on the Aghor 
river, whom he says the Greeks would nave named Agorit® 
or Aorit®, by the suppression of the guttural, of which a 
trace still remains in the initial aspirate of ‘ Horit®.* Some 
would connect the name with H a u r, a town which lay on 
the route to Firabaz, in Mekr&n. 

20 This name Sangada, D’Anville thought, survived in 
that of a race of noted pirates who infested the shores of 
the gulf of Kachh, called the Sangadiansor Sangarians. 

to 
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fearing lest the barbarians might, some of them, 
combine to attack and plunder the camp, fortified 
his position with an enclosure of stones. Here 
they were obliged to remain for 24 days. The 
soldiers, we learn from Nearkhos, caught mussels 
and oysters, and what is called the razor-fish, 
these being all of an extraordinary size as compared 
with the sorts found in our own sea. 81 He adds 
that they had no water to drink but what was 
brackish. 

XXII. As soon as the monsoon ceased they 
put again to sea, and having run fully 60 stadia 
came to anchor at a sandy beach under shelter of 
a desert island that lay near, called Domai. 89 On 
the shore itself there was no water, but 20 stadia 
inland it was procured of good quality. The fol¬ 
lowing day they proceeded 300 stadia to Saranga, 
where they did not arrive till night. They 
anchored close to the shore, and found water at a 
distance of about 8 stadia from it. Weighing from 
Saranga they reach Sakala, a desert place, and 
anchored. On leaving it they passed two rocks so 
close to each other that the oar-blades of the 
galleys grazed both, and after a course of 300 
stadia they came to anchor at Morontobara. 88 

21 “The pearl oyster abounds in 11 or 12 fathoms of 
water all along the coast of Scinde. There was a fishery in 
the harbour of Kurrachee which had been of some impor¬ 
tance in the days of the native rulers .”—Wanderings of a 
Naturalist in India , p. 36. 

32 This island is not known, but it probably lay near the 
rocky headland of Irus, now called M a n o r A, which pro¬ 
tects the port of Karachi from the sea and bad weather. 

*3 “The name of Morontobara,” says Cunningham, “ I 
would identify with Muari, which is now applied to the 
headland of R&s MuAri or Cape Monze, the last point of 
the Pab range of mountains. Bdra, or Bdri f means a 
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The harbour here was deep and capacious, and 
well sheltered all round, and its waters quite 
tranquil, but the entrance into it was narrow. In 
the native language it was called Women’s Haven, 
because a woman had been the first sovereign of 
the place. They thought it a great achievement 
to have passed those two rocks in safety, for when 
they were passing them the sea was boisterous 
and running high. They did not remain in 
Morontobara, but sailed the day after their arrival, 
when they had on their left hand an island which 
sheltered them from the sea, and which lay so 
near to the mainland that the intervening channel 
looked as if it had been artificially formed. Its 
length from one end to the other was 70 stadia. 24 
The shore was woody and the island throughout 
over-grown with trees of every description. They 
were not able to get fairly through this passage 

roadstead or haven ; and Moranta is evidently connected 
with the Persian Mard a man, of which the fe minin e is 
still preserved in K&smiri as Mahrin a woman. From the 
distances given by Arrian, I am inclined to fix it at the 
mouth of the B a h a r rivulet, a small stream which falls 
into the sea about midway between Cape Monze and 
Sonmiy&ni.” Women's Haven is mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Ammianus Marcellinus. There is in the neighbour¬ 
hood a mountain now called M o r, which may be a remnant 
of the name Morontobari. The channel through which the 
fleet passed after leaving this place no longer exists, and 
the island has of course disappeared. 

2 ‘ The coast from Karachi to the Pur&li has undergone 
considerable changes, so that the position of the interme¬ 
diate places cannot be precisely determined. “ From Cape 
Monze to Sonmiyani,” says Blair, “the coast bears evident 
marks of having suffered considerable alterations from the 
encroachments of the sea. We found trees which had been 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of fuel. In 
some parts I saw imperfect creeks in a parallel direction 
with the coast. These might probably be the vestiges of 
that narrow channel through which the Greek galleys 
passed.’* 
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till towards daybreak, for the sea was not only 
rough, but also shoal, the tide being at ebb. They 
sailed on continuously, and after a course of 120 
stadia anchored at the mouth of the river Arabia, 
where there was a spacious and very fine haven.* 5 
The water here was not fit-^or drinking, for the sea 
ran up the mouths of the Arabia. Having gone, 
however, about 40 stadia up the river, they found 
a pool from which, having drawn water, they re¬ 
turned to the fleet. Near the harbour is an island 
high and bare, but the sea around it supplied 
oysters and fish of various kinds. 96 As far as 
this, the country was possessed by the Arabies, 
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Ptolemy and Marcian enumerate the following places 
as lying between the Indus and the Arabis: Khizana, 
Koiamba, Women’s Haven, Phagiaura, Arbis. Ptolemy 
does not mention the Oreitai, but extends the Arabii to the 
utmost limit of the district assigned to them in Arrian. 
He makes, notwithstanding the river Arabis to be the 
boundary of the Arabii. His Arabis must therefore be 
identified not with the Pdr&li, but with the Kurmut, called 
otherwise the Rumra or Kalamt, where the position of 
Arrian’s Kalama must be fixed. Pliny (vi. 25) places a 
people whom he calls the Arbii between the Oritae and 
Karmania, assigning as the boundary between the Arbii 
and the Oritae the river Arbis. 

The Arabis or Purfili discharges its waters into 
the bay of Sonmiy&ni. " Sonmiy&ni,” says Kempthrone, 
“is a small town or fishing village situated at the mouth 
of a creek which runs up some distance inland. It is 
governed by a Sheikh, and the inhabitants appear to be 
very poor, chiefly subsisting on dried fish and rice. A very 
extensive bar or sandbank runs across the mouth of this 
inlet, and none but vessels of small burden can get over it 
even at high water, but inside the water is deep.” The 
inhabitants of the present day are as badly off for water 
as their predecessors of old. “ Everything, ’ says one who 
visited the place, “ is scarce, even water, which is procured 
by digging a hole five or six feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which was formerly a swamp ; and if 
the water oozes, which sometimes it does not, it serves 
them that day, and perhaps the next, when it turns quite 
brackish, owing to the nitrous quality of the earth.” 
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the last Indian people living in this direction ; 
and the parts beyond were occupied by the 
Oreitai. 97 

XXIII. Oil weighing from the mouths of the 
Arabia, they coasted the shores of the Oreitai, and 
after running 200 stadia reached Pagala, 33 where 
there was a surf but nevertheless good anchorage. 
The crew were obliged to remain on board, a 
party, however, being sent on shore to procure 
water. They sailed next morning at sunrise, and 
after a course of about 430 stadia, reached 
Kabana 30 in the evening, where they anchored at 
some distance from the shore, which was a desert; 
the violence of the surf by which the vessels were 
much tossed preventing them from landing. 
While running the last course the fleet had been 
caught in a heavy gale blowing from seaward, 
when two galleys and a transport foundered. 
All the men, however, saved themselves by swim¬ 
ming, as the vessels at the time of the disaster 
were sailing close to the shore. They weighed 


7 Strabo agrees with Arrian in representing the Oreitai 
as non-Indian. Cunningham, however, relying on state¬ 
ment made by Curtius, Diodorus and the Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang, a. most competent observer, considers them 
to be of Indian origin, for their customs, according 
to the Pilgrim, were like those of the people of Kaclih, and 
their written characters closely resembled those of India, 
while their language was only slightly different. The 
Oreitai as early as the 6th century B.c. were tributary 
to Darius Hystuspes, and they were still subject to Persia 
nearly 12 centuries later when visited by Hwen Thsang — 
Oeng. of An. Ind. pp. 304 sqq. 

** Another form is Pegadae, met with in Philostratos, 
who wrote a work on India. 

29 To judge from the distances given, this place should 
be near the stream now called Agbor, on which is situated 
Harkflnfl. It is probably the Koiamba of Ptolemy. 
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from Kabana about midnight, and haying pro¬ 
ceeded 200 stadia arrived at Kokala, where the 
vessels cotUd not be drawn on shore , but rode at 
anchor out at sea. As the 'men, however, had 
suffered severely by confinement on board, 80 and 
were very much in want of rest, Nearkhos allowed 
them to go on shore, where he formed a camp, forti¬ 
fying it in the usual manner for protection against 
the barbarians. In this part of the country Leon- 
natos, who had been commissioned by Alexander to 
reduce the Oreitai and settle their affairs, defeated 
that people and their allies in a great battle, 
wherein all the leaders and 6,000 men were slain, 
the loss of Leonnatos, being only 15 of his horse, 
besides a few foot-soldiers, and one man of note 
Apollophanes, the satrap of the Gedrosians. 81 A 
Tull account, however, of these transactions is 
given in my other work, where it is stated that for 
this service Leonnatos had a golden crown placed 
upon his head by Alexander in presence of the 
Makedonian army. Agreeably to orders given 
by Alexander, corn had been here collected for 
the victualling of the vessels, and stores sufficient 
to last for 10 days were put on board. Here 
also such ships as had been damaged during the 

80 “ In vessels like those of the Greeks, which afforded 
neither space for motion, nor convenience for rest, the 
con tinning on board at night was always a calamity. 
When a whole crew was to sleep on board, the suffering 
was in proportion to the confinement.”—Vincent, I. 

p. 209 note. . , . ______ x ... 

31 In another passage of*Arrian (Anab. VI. 27, 1») tnis 

Apollophanes is said to have been deposed from his satrapy, 
when Alexander was halting in the capital of GedrOsia. 
In the Journal Arrian follows Nearkhos, in the History, 
Ptolemy or Axis tobfilus.—Vincent. 
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voyage were repaired, while all the mariners that 
Noarkhos considered deficient in fortitude for 
the enterprise, he consigned to Leonnatos to be 
taken on by land, but at the same time he made 
good his complement of men by taking in exchange 
others more efficient from the troops under 
Leonnatos. 

XXIV. From this place they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having made good a course of 
500 stadia anchored near a winter torrent called 
the Tom6ros, which at its mouth expanded into an 
estuary. 33 The natives lived on the marshy ground 
near the shore in cabins close and suffocating. 
Great was their astonishment when they descried 
the fleet approaching, but they were not without 
courage , and collecting in arms on the shore, 
drew up in line to attack the strangers when 
landing. They carried thick spears about 6 
cubits long, not headed with iron, but what was 
as good, hardened at the point by fire. Their 

number was about 600, and when Nearkhos 

% 

saw that they stood their ground prepared to 
fight, he ordered his vessels to advance, and then 
to anchor just within bowshot of the shore, for he 
had noticed that the thick spears of the barbarians 
were'adapted only for close fight, and were by no 
means formidable as missiles. He then issued 
his directions: those men that were lightest 
equipped, and the most active and best at swim- 


3 * From the distances given, the Tomeros must be 
identified with the Maklow or H in gal river; some 
would, however, make it the Bhusal. The form of the 
name in Pliny is T o m b e r u s, and in Mela—T u b e r o. 
These authors mention another river in connection with 
the Tomeros,—the ArosapesorArusaces. 
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ming were to swim to shore at a given signal: 
when any one had swum so far that he could 
stand in the water he was to wait for his next 
neighbour, and not advance against the barbarians 
until a file could be formed of three men deep : 
that done, they were to rush forward shouting the 
war-cry. The men selected for this service at once 
plunged into the sea, and swimming rapidly touched 
ground, still keeping due order, when forming in 
file, they rushed to the charge, shouting the war- 
cry, which was repeated from the ships, whence all 
the while arrows and missiles from engines were 
launched against the enemy. Then the barbarians 
terrified by the glittering arms and the rapidity 
of the landing, and wounded by the arrows and 
other missiles, against which they had no protec¬ 
tion, being all but entirely naked, fled at once 
without making any attempt at resistance. Some 
perished in the ensuing flight, others were taken 
prisoners, and some escaped to the mountains. 
Those they captured had shaggy hair, not only 
on their head but all over their body; their nails 
resembled the claws of wild beasts, and were used, 
it would seem, instead of iron for dividing fish 
and splitting the softer kinds of wood. Things 
of a hard consistency they cut with sharp stones, 
for iron they had none. As clothing they wore 
the skins of wild beasts, and occasionally also the 
thick skins of the large sorts of fish. 83 

XX V. After this action they draw the ships on 


33 Similar statements are made regarding thi» savage 
race by Cnrtius IX. 10, 9; Dioddros XVII, 106; Pliny VI. 
28; Strabo p. 720 ; Philostratos V.Ap. III., 67. Cf. Agathar- 
khides passim.— Miiller. 
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shore and repair all that had been damaged. On 
the 6th day they weighed again, and after a course 
of 300 stadia reached a place called Malana, the 
last on the coast of the Oreitai. 3 * In the interior 
these people dress like the Indians, and use 
similar weapons, but differ from them in their 
language and their customs. The length of the 
coast of the A rabies, measured from the place 
whence the expedition had sailed, was about 1,000 
stadia, and the extent of the coast of the Oreitai 
1,600 stadia. Nearkhos mentions that as they sailed 
along the Indian coast (for the people beyond this 
are not Indians), their shadows did not fall in the 
usual direction, for when they stood out a good 
way to the southward, their shadows appeared to 
turn and fall southward. 35 Those constellations. 


3 ‘ Its modern representative is doubtless It & s M a 1 i n, 
Malen or Moran. 

35 Such a phenomenon could not of course have 
been observed at Malana, which is about 2 decrees 
north of the Tropic, and Nearkhos, as has been already 
noticed (Introd. p. 155), has on account mainly of this 
statement been represented as a mendacious writer. 
Schmieder and Gosselin attempt to vindicate him by 
suggesting that Arrian in copying his journal had either 
missed the meaning of this passage, or altered it to bring it 
into accordance with his own geographical theories. Muller, 
however, has a better and probably the correct explanation 
to offer. He thinks that the text of Nearkhos which 
Arrian used contained passages interpolated from One- 
sikritos and writers of his stamp. The interpolations may 
have been inserted by the Alexandrian geographers, who, 
following Eratosthenes, believed that India lay between 
the Tropics. In support of this view it is to be noted that 
Arrian’s account of the shadow occurs in that part of his 
work where he is speaking of Malana of the Oreitai, and 
that Pliny (VII 1.75) gives a similar a'count of the shadows 
that fall on a mountain of a somewhat similar Dame in the 
country of that very people. His words are: In Indioe 
qente. Oretum Mons est Maleus nomine, iuxta quern 
umbrae aestate in Austrum, hieme in Septemtrionem 
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moreover, which they had been accustomed to see 
high in the heavens, were either not visible at all, 
or were seen just on the verge of the horizon, 
while the Polar constellations which had for¬ 
merly been always visible now set and soon after¬ 
wards rose again. In this Nearkhos appears to 
me to assert nothing improbable, for at Syene in 
Egypt they show a well in which, when the sun 
is at the Tropic, there is no shadow at noon. In 
Meroe also objects project no shadow at that 
particular time. Hence it is probable that the 
shadow is subject to the same law in India which 
lies to the south, and more especially in the 
Indian ocean, which extends still further to the 
southward. 

XXYI. Next to the Oreitai lies Gedrosia, 86 an 
inland province through which Alexander led his 
army, but this with difficulty, for the region was 
so desolate that the troops in the whole course of 
the expedition never suffered such direful extre¬ 
mities as on this march. But all the particulars 


jaciuntur. Now Pliny was indebted for his knowledge of 
Mons Maleus to Baeton, who places it however not in the 
country of the Oreitai but somewhere in the lower Gangetic 
region among the Suari and Monedes. It would thus 
appear that what Baeton had said of Mount Maleus was 
applied to Malaria of the Oreitai, no doubt on account 
of the likeness of the two names. Add to this that the 
expression in the passage under consideration, for the 
people beyond this ( Malana) are not Indians, is no doubt 
an interpolation iuto the text of the Journal, for it makes 
the Oreitai to be an Indian people, whereas the Journal had 
a little before made the Arabies to be the last people of 
Indian descent living in this direction. 

30 This country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
r a n, was called also Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or Gadrusia. The 

people were an Arianian race akin to the Arakhosii, Arii, 
and Drangiani. 
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relating to this I have set down in my larger 
work (VI. 22-27). The seaboard below the Ge- 
drosians is occupied by a people called the Ikhthyo- 
phagi, and along this country the fleet now pursued 
its way. Weighing from Malana about the second 
watch they ran a course of 600 stadia, and reached 
Bagisara. Here they found a commodious harbour, 
and at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea a small 
town called Pasira, whence the people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood were called Fasirees. 37 Weighing early 
next morning they had to double a headland 
which projected far out into the sea, and was high 
and precipitous. Here having dug wells, and got 
only a small supply of bad water, they rode at 
anchor that day because a high surf prevented the 
vessels approaching the shore. They left this 
place next day, and sailed till they reached Kolta 
after a course of 200 stadia. 33 Weighing thence at 
daybreak they reached Kalarna, after a course of 


37 Bagisara, says Kempthome, “is now known by the 
name of Arabah or H orinarah Bay, and is deep and 
commodious with good anchorage, sheltered from all winds 
but those from the southward and eastward. The point 
which forms this bay is very high and precipitous, aud 
runs out some distance into the* sea. A rather large fishing 
village is situated on a low sandy isthmus about one mile 

across, which divides the bay from another.The 

only articles of provision we could obtain from the inhabi¬ 
tants were a few fowls, some dried fish, and goats. They 
grow no kind of vegetable or corn, a few water-melons 
being the only thing these desolate regions hriug forth. 
Sandy deserts extend iuto the interior as far as the eye can 
reach, and at the back of these rise high mountains.” The 
Rliapua of Ptolemy corresponds to the Bagisara or 
Pasira of Arrian, and evidently survives in the present 
name of the bay and the headland of Araba. 

3-5 K o 11 a.—A place unknown. It was situated cm the 
western side of the isthmus which connects R&s Araba 
with the main land. 
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600 stadia, and there anchored. 39 Near the beach 
was a village around which grew a few palm- 
trees, the dates on which were still green. There 
was here an island called Karbine, distant from 
the shore about 100 stadia. 40 The villagers by way 


30 A different form is Kaluboi. Situated on the river 
now called K a 1 a ra i, or Kurara, or Kurmut, the Arabis of 
Ptolemy, who was probably misled by the likeness of the 
name to Karbis as the littoral district was designated here. 

*° Other forms—K a r n in e, Karmina. The coast was 
probably called Kr.rmin, if Kannis is represented in 
Kurin at. The island lying twelve miles off the mouth 
of the Kill ami is now called Astola or Sanga-dip, 
which Kempthrone thus describes :—“ Ashtola is a small 
desolate island about four or live miles in circumference, 
situated twelve miles from the coast of Mekr&n. Its cliffs 
rise rather abruptly from the sea to the height of about 
300 foot, and it is inaccessible except in one place, which is 
a saudy beach about one mile in extent on the northern 
side. Great quantities of turtle frequent this island for the 
purpose of depositing their eggs. Nenrchus anchored off it, 
and called it Karnine. He says also that he received 
hospitable entertainment from its inhabitants, their presents 
being cattle and fish; but not a vestige of any habitation 
now remains. The Arabs come to this island, and kill 
immense numbers of these turtles,—not for the purpose of 
food, but they traffic with the shell to China, where it is 
made into a kind of paste, and then into combs, ornaments, 
&c., in imitation of tortoise-shell. The carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land animals we could 
see on the island were rats, and they were swarming. 
They feed chiefly on the dead turtle. The island was 
once famous as the rendezvous of the Jowassimee pirates.” 
Vincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding the island :— 

“ We were warned by the natives at Passence that it would 
be dangerous to approach the island of Asthola, as it was 
enchanted, and that a ship had been turned into a rock. 
The superstitious story did not deter us; we visited the 
island, found plenty of excellent turtle, and saw the rock 
alluded to, which at a distance had the appearance of a ship 
under sail. The story was probably told to prevent our 
disturbing the turtle. It has, however, some affinity to the 
tale of Nearchus’s transport.” As the enchanted island 
mentioned afterwards (chap, xxxi.), under the name of 
Ncsala, was 100 stadia distant from the coast, it was 
probably the same as Karnine. 



of showing their hospitality brought presents of 
sheep and fish to Nearkhos, who says that the 
mutton had a fishy taste like the flesh of sea birds 
for the sheep fed on fish, there being no grass in 
the place. Next day they proceeded 200 stadia, 
and anchored off a shore near which lay a village 
called Kissa, 30 stadia inland. 41 That coast was 
however called Karbis. There they found little 
boats such as might belong to miserably poor 
fishermen, but the men themselves they saw 
nothing of, for they had fled when they observed 
the ships dropping anchor. No corn was here pro¬ 
curable, but a few goats had been left, which were 
seized and put on board, for in the fleet provisions 
now ran short. On weighing they doubled a 
steep promontory, which projected about 150 stadia 
into the sea, and then put into a well-sheltered 
haven called Mosarna, where they anchored. Here 
the natives were fishermen, and here they obtained 
w’ater. 43 

XXVII. From this place they took on board, 
Nearkhos says, as pilot of the fleet, a Gcdrosian 
called Hydrakes, who undertook to conduct them 
as far as Karmania. 43 Thenceforth until they 

41 Another form of the name is Kysa. 

42 The place according to Ptolemy is 900 stadia distant 
from the Kalami river, but according to Marcianus 1,300 
stadia. It must have been situated in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Passence. The distances here are so great 
exaggerated that the text is suspected *to be corrupt or 
disturbed. From Mosarna to Kophas the distauco is 
represented as 1,750 stadia, and yet the distance from Cape 
Passence to R&s K o p p a (the Kophas of the text) is barely 
500 stadia. According to Ptolemy and Marcian Karmania 
begins at Mosarna, but according to Arrian much further 
westward, at Badis near Cape Jask. 

43 “ From the name given to this pilot I imagine that 
he was au inhabitant of Hydriakus, a town near the bay 
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reached the Persian Gulf, the voyage was more 

practicable, and the names of the stations more 

familiar. Departing from Mosarna at night, 

they sailed 750 stadia, and reached the coast of 

Balomon. They touched next at Barna, which 

was 400 stadia distant. 44 Here grew many palm 

trees, and here was a garden wherein were myrtles 

and flowers from which the men wove chaplets 

for their hair. 45 They saw now for the first time 

cultivated trees, and met with natives in a con- 

» 

dition above that of mere savages. Leaving this they 
followed the winding of the coast, and arrived at 
Dendrobosa, where they auchor in the open sea. 46 
They weighed from this about midnight, and after 
a course of about 400 stadia gained the haven of 


of Churber or Chewabad. . . . Upon the acquisition of 
Hydrakes or the Hydriakan two circumstances occur, 
that give a new face to the future course of the voyage, 
one is the very great addition to the length of each day’s 
course; and the other, that they generally weighed during 
the night: the former depending upon the confidence they 
acquired by having a pilot on board ; and the latter on the 
uature of the laud breeze.”—Vincent I., p. 244. 

44 This place is called in Ptolemy and Marcianus Badera 
or Bodera, and may have been situated near the Cape now 
called Cheinaul Bunder. It is mentioned under the form 
Balara by Philostratos (Vit. Apoll. 111.56), whose descrip¬ 
tion of the place is in close agreement with Arrian’s. 

45 TTf(Ti KOfjLTjati'. Another reading, not so good how¬ 
ever, is, Trjcri KCJfirjTTjatv for the village women , but 
the Greeks were not likely to have iudulged in such 
gallantry. Wearing chaplets in the hair on festive occasions 
was a common practice with the Greeks. Cf. our author’s 
Anab. V. 2. 8. 

40 In Ptolemy a place is mentioned called Derenoibila, 
which may be the same as this. The old Dame perhaps 
survives in the mod ‘rn Da ram or Duram, the name of a 
highland on part o. the coast between Cape Passence and 
Cape Guadel. 
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Kophas.* r The inhabitants were fishermen pos¬ 
sessed of small and wretched boats, which they 
did not manage with oars fastened to a row-lock 
according to the Grecian manner, but with paddles 
which they thrust on this side, and on that into 
the water, like diggers using a spade. They found 
at this haven plenty of good water. Weighing 
about the first watch they ran 800 stadia, and put 
into Kyiza, where was a desert shore with a hi"h 

O 

surf breaking upon it. 48 They were accordingly 
obliged to let the ships ride at anchor and take 
their meal on board. Leaving this they ran a 
course of 500 stadia, and came to a small town 
built on an eminence not far from the shore. On 
turning his eyes in that direction Nearkhos 
noticed that the land had some appearance of 
being cultivated, and thereupon addressing 
Arkhias (who was the sen of Anaxidotos of Pella, 
and sailed in the Commander’s galley, being a 
Makedonian of distinction) pointed out to him 


47 The name appears to survive in a cognominal Cape— 
Ras Coppa. The natives use the same kind of boat to 
this day ; it is a curve made of several small planks nailed 
or sewn together in a rude manner with cord made from 
the bark of date trees and called A-air, the whole being 
then smeared over with dammer or pitch.— Kempthorne. 

48 According to Ptolemy and Marcianus this place iay 
400 stadia to the west of the promontory of Alambator (now 
Ras Guadel). Some trace of the word may be recognized 
in R&s Ghunse, which now designates a point of land 
situated about those parts. Arrian passes Cape Guadel 
without notice. We should be reasonably surprised at 
this, says Vincent (I. 248), “ as the doubling of a capo is 
always an achievement in the estimation of a Greek navi¬ 
gator ; but having now a native pilot on board, it is evident 
he took advantage of the land-breeze to give the fleet an 
offing. This is clearly the reason why we hear nothing iu 
Arrian of Ptolemy’s Alabagium, or Alambateir, the promi¬ 
nent feature of this coast.” 
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that they must take possession of the place, as 
the inhabitants would not willingly supply the 
array with food. It could not however be taken 
by assault, a tedious siege would be necessary, and 
they were already short of provisions. But the 
country was one that produced corn as the thick 
stubble which they saw covering the fields near the 
shore clearly proved. This proposal being approved 
of by all, he ordered Arkhias to make a feint of 
preparing the fleet, all but one ship to sail, while 
he himself, pretending to be left behind with that 
ship, approached the town as it merely to view it. 

XXVIII. When he approached the walls the 
inhabitants came out to meet him, bringing a 
present of tunny-fish broiled in pans (the first 
instance of cookery among the Ikhthyophagi, al¬ 
though these were the very last of them), accom¬ 
panied with small cakes and dates. He accepted 
their offering with the proper acknowledgments, 
but said he wished to see their town, which he 
was accordingly allowed to enter. No sooner was 
he within the gates than he ordered two of his 
archers to seize the portal by which they had en¬ 
tered, while he himself with two attendants and his 
interpreter mounting the wall hard by, made the 
preconcerted signal, on seeing which the troops 
under Arkhias were to perform the service assign¬ 
ed to them. The Makedonians, on seeing the 
signal, immediately ran their ships towards land, 
and without loss of time jumped into the sea. The 
barbarians, alarmed at these proceedings, flew to 
arms. Upon this Nearkhos ordered his interpreter 
to proclaim that if they wished their city to be pre¬ 
served from pillage they must supply his army 
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with provisions. They replied that they had liohG, 
nnd proceeded to attack the wall, but were repulsed 
by the archers with Nearkhos, who assailed them 
with arrows from the summit of the wall. Accord¬ 
ingly, when they saw that their city was taken, and 
on the point of being pillaged, they at once begged 
Nearkhos to take whatever corn they had, and to 
depart without destroying the place. Nearkhos 
upon this orders Arkhias to possess himself of the 
gates and the ramparts adjoining, and sends at 
the same time officers to see what stores were 
available, and whether these would be all honestly 
given up. The stores were produced, consisting of 
a kind of meal made from fish roasted, and a little 
wheat and barley, for tho chief diet of these people 
was fish with bread added as a relish. The troops 
having appropriated these supplies returned to the 
fleet, which then hauled off to a cape in the neigh¬ 
bourhood called Bagia, which the natives regarded 
as sacred to the sun. 40 

XXIX. They weighed from this cape about 
midnight, and having made good a course of 1,000 
stadia, put into Talmena, where they found a 
harbour with good anchorage. 50 They sailed 

w The little town attacked by Nearchus lay on Gwattar 
Bay. Tho promontory in its neighbourhood called Bagia 
is mentioned by Ptolemy and Marcianus, the latter of 
whom gives its distanco from Kyiza at 250 stadia, which 
is but half the distance as given by Arrian. To the west 
of this was the river Kaudryaces or Hydriaces, the modern 
Baghwar Dasti or Muhani river, which falls into tho 
Bay of Gwattar. 

50 A name not found elsewhere. To judge by the 
distance assigned, it must be placed on what is now called 
Chaubar Bay, on the shores of which are three towns, one 
being called T i z,—perhaps the modern representative of 
Tisa, a place in those parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and 
which may have been the Talmena of Arrian. 

y 
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thence to Kanasis, a deserted town 400 stadia 
distant, where they find a well ready-dug and wild 
palm-trees. 91 These they cut down, using the 
tender heads to support life since provisions had 
again run scarce. They sailed all day and all 
night suffering great distress from hunger, and 
then came to an anchor off a desolate coast. 
Nearkhos fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the ships 
to be moved to a distance from shore. Weighing 
from this they ran a course of 850 stadia, and 
came to anchor at Kanate, a place with an open 
beach and some water-courses. 53 Weighing again, 
and making 800 stadia, they reach Taoi, where 
they drop anchor. 53 Tho place contained some 
small and wretched villages, which were deserted 
by the inhabitants upon the approach of tho 
fleet. Here the men found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree, beside seven camels left by the 
villagers which were killed for food. Weighing 
thence about daybreak they ran a course of 300 
stadia, and came to anchor at Dagasira, where the 
people were nomadic. 5 * Weighing again they 
sailed all night and all day without intermission, 
and having thus accomplished a course of 1,100 

51 The Dame is not found elsewhere. It must have been 
situated ou a hay enclosed within the two headlands 
Ras Fuggem and Has Godem. 

52 Kanate probably stood ou the sito of tho modern 
Kungoun, which is uear Ras Kalat, and not far 
from the river Bunth. 

53 Another and the common form is Troisi. The villages 
of the Taoi must have been where the Sudieli river enters 
th° sea. Here Ptolemy places his Kommana or Nommana 
and his follower Marcian his Ommana. See ante p. 101 note. 

5 ‘ The place in Ptolemy is called Agrispolis,—in Mar- 
cianus, Agrisa. Tho modem name is G i r i s h k. 
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stadia, left behind them the nation of the Ikhthyo* 
phagi, on whose shores they had suffered such 
severe privations. They could not approach the 
beach on account of the heavy surf, but rode at 
anchor out at sea. In navigating the Ikhtliyophagi 
coast the distance traversed was not much short 
of 10,000 stadia. The people, as their name 
imports, live upon fish. Few of them, however, are 
fishermen, and what fish they obtain they ewe 
mostly to the tide at whose reflux they catch them 
with nets made for this purpose. These nets are 
generally about 2 stadia long, and are composed 
of the hark (or fibres) of the palm, which they 
twine into cord in the same way as the fibres of 
flax are twined. When the sea recedes, hardly any 
fish are found among the dry sands, but they 
abound iu the depressions of the surface where the 
water still remains. The fish are for the most part 
small, though somcarecaught ofa considerable size, 
these being taken in the nets. The more delicate 
kinds they eat raw a9 soon as they are taken out of 
the water. The large and coarser kinds they dry in 
the sun, and when properly dried grind into a sorb 
of meal from which they make bread. This meal is 
sometimes also used to bake cakes with. The cattle 
as well as their masters fare on dried fish, for the 
country has no pastures, and hardly even a blade of 
grass. In most parts crabs, oysters and mussels add 
to the means of subsistence. Natural salt is found 
in the country, * * * JYom these they make oil. 55 

•• Sckmieder suggests that instead of the common 
reading here 07ro tout uv € \aiou noieov&iv Arrian may 

have written «7ro 6 ivviov (. n. they male oil from thun* 
nies, i. e. use the fat for oil 
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Certain of their communities inhabit deserts where 
not a tree grows, and where there are not even 
wild fruits. Fish is their sole means of sub¬ 
sistence. In some few places, however, they sow 
with grain some patches of land, and eat the 

produce as a viand of luxury along with the fish 

which forms the staple of their diet. The better 
class of the population in building their houses 
use, instead of wood, the bones of whales stranded 
on the coast, the broadest bones being employed 
in the framework of the doors. Poor people and 
these are the great majority, construct their 

dwellings with the backbones of fish. 

XXX Whales of enormous size frequent tne 

outer ocean, besides other fish larger than those 
found in the Mediterranean. Nearkhos relates that 
when they were bearing away from Kyrza. the 
sea early in the morning was observed to be blown, 
up into the air as if by the force of a ^irlwmd 
The men greatly alarmed enquired of the pilots 
the nature and cause of this phenomenon, and 
wore informed that it proceeded from the blowing 
of the whales as they sported, in the sea. T 

report did not quiet their alarm, 
astonishment they let the oars drop from the 
bands. Nearkhos, however, recalled them to duty 
and encouraged them by his presence orden g 

the prows of those vessels that were near him to 

be told » i» • towrd, to-™ 1 ” 

as they approached, while the rowers were> pst 
then to shou t as loud as they could the aUla , 

We“ 

correct even to the present day. -B-empmoru 
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and swell the noise by dashing the water rapidly 
with the oars. The men thus encouraged on 
seeing the preconcerted signal advanced to action. 
Then, as they approached the monsters, they 
shouted the alaln as loud as they could bawl, sound¬ 
ed the trumpets, and dashed the water noisily 
with the oars. Thereupon the whales, which were 
seen ahead, plunged down terror-struck into the 
depths, and soon after rose astern, when they 
vigorously continued their blowing. The men 
by loud acclamations expressed their joy at this 
unexpected deliverance, the credit of which they 
gave to Nearkhos, who had shown such admirable 
fortitude and judgment. 

We learn further, that on many parts of the coast 
whales are occasionally stranded, being left in 
shallow water at ebb-tide, and thus prevented 
from escaping back to sea, aud that they are 
sometimes also cast ashore by violent storms. 
Thus perishing, their flesh rots away, and gradu¬ 
ally drops off till the bones are left bare. These 
are used by the natives in the construction of their 
huts, the larger ribs making suitable bearing 
beams, and the smaller serving for rafters. The 
jaw-bones make arches for the door-ways, for 
whales are sometimes five and twenty orgui'.e 
(fathoms) in length. 5r 

XXXI. When they were sailing along the 
Ikhthyophagi coast, they were told about an 
island which was said to be about 100 stadia dis- 

#t Strabo (XY. ii. 12, 13) has extracted from Nearkhos 
the same passage regarding whales. See Nearclii fragm. 
25. Cf Onesikritos (fr. 30) and Orthagoras in Aelian. N. An. 
XVII. G; Diodor. XVII, 100; Curtins X. 1, 11. 
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tanfc from the mainland, and uninhabited. Its 
name as Nosala, and it was according to the local 
tradition sacred to the sun. No one willingly 
visited this island, and if any one was carried to 
it unawares, he was never more seen. Nearkhos 
states that a transport of his fleet, manned with 
an Egyptian crew, disappeared not far from this 
island, and that the pilots accounted for their dis¬ 
appearance by saying that they must have landed 
on the island in ignorance of the danger which 
they would thereby incur. Nearkhos, however, 
sent a galley of 30 oars to sail round the island, 
instructing the men not to land, but to approach 
as near as they could to the shore, and hail the 
men, shouting out the name of the captain or any 
other name they had not forgotten. No one an¬ 
swered to the call, and Nearkhos says that he 
theii sailed in person to the island, and com¬ 
pelled his company much against their will to 
go on shore. He too landed, and showed that 
the story about the island was nothing but an 
empty fable. Concerning this same island he 
heard also another story, which ran to this 
effect: it had been at one time the residence 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, he 
could not learn. It was her wont to have inter¬ 
course with any man who visited the island, 
changing him thereafter into a fish,and casting him 
into the sea. The sun, however, being displeased 
with the Nereid, ordered her to remove from the 
island. She agreed to do this, and seek a home 
elsewhere, but stipulated that she should be 
cured of her malady. To this condition the sun 
assented, and then* the Nereid, taking pity upon 
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the men whom she had transformed into fish, 
restored them to their human shape. These men 
were the progenitors of the Ikhthyophagi, the 
line of succession remaining unbroken down to 
the time of Alexander. Now, for my part I have 
no praise to bestow on Nearkhos for expending 
so much time and ingenuity on the not very 
difficult task of proving the falsehood of these 
stories, for, to take up antiquated fables merely 
with a view to prove their falsehood, I can only 
regard as a contemptible piece of folly. 88 

XXXII. To the Ikhthyophagi succeed the 
Gadrosii, who occupy a most wretched tract of 
country full of sandy deserts, in penetrating 
which Alexander and his army were reduced to 
the greatest extremities, of which an account is to 
be found in my other work. But this is an in¬ 
land region, and therefore when the expedition 
left the Ikhthyophagi, its course lay along Karma- 
nia. 89 Here, when they first drew towards shore, 

5lS The story of the Nereid is evidently .an Eastern 
version of the story of the enchantress JCirkc. The island 
here called Nosala is that already mentioned under the 
name of Karbine, now Asthola. 

69 Karra a nia extended from Cape Jask to It As 
Nabend, and comprehended the districts now called 
Moghostan, Kirman, and Laristan. Its metropolis, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now Kirman, which 
gives its name to the whole province. The first port in 
Karmania reached by the expedition was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Capo Jask, where the coast is described as being 
very rocky', and dangerous to mariners on account of shoals 
and rocks under water. Kempthorne says : “ The cliffs 
along this part of the coast are very high, and in many 
places almost perpendicular. Some have a singular appear¬ 
ance, one near Jask being exactly of the shape of a quoin 
or wedge ; and another is a very remarkable peak, being 
formed by three stones, as if placed by human hands, 
one on the top of the other. It is very high, and has the 
resemblance of a chimney.** 
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they could not effect a landing, but had to remain 
all night on board anchored in the deep, because 
a violent surf spread along the shore and far out 
to sea. Thereafter the direction of their course 
changed, and they sailed no longer towards sunset, 
but turned the heads of the vessels more to 
the north-west. Karmania is better wooded and 
produces better fruit than the country cither 
of the Ikhthyophagi or the Orcitai. It is also 
more grassy, and bettor supplied with water. 
They anchor next at Badis, an inhabited place in 
Karmania, where grew cultivated trees of many 
different kinds, with the exception of the olive, and 
where also the soil favoured the growth of the 
vine and of corn. 60 Weighing thence they ran 
800 stadia, and came to an anchor off a barren 
coast, whence they descried a headland projecting 
far out into the sea, its nearest extremity being to 
appearance about a day’s sail distant. Persons 
acquainted with those regions asserted that this 
cape belonged to Arabia, and was called Maketa, 

whence cinnamon andothcr products wereexported 

to the Assyrians. 61 And from this coast where 

60 Badis must have been near where the village of Jask 
now stands, beyond which was the promontory now called 
Ras Kerazi or Keroot or Bombarak, which marks tho 
entrance to the Straits of Ormus. This projection is the 
Cape Karpella of Ptolemy. Badis may be tho same as the 
Kanthatis of this geographer. . A 

01 Maketa is now called Cape Mesandum in Orann.^ It is 
thus described by Palgrave in tho Narrative of his Travels 
through Central and Eastern Arabia (Vol. II. pp. 310-7). 
The afternoon was already far advanced when wo reached 
the headland, and saw before us the narrow sea-pass which 
runs between the farthest rocks of Mesandum and tho 
mainland of the Cape. This strait is called the “ Bab or 
“ gate it presents an imposing spectacle, with lofty pre¬ 
cipices on either side, and the water flowing deep and black 
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the fleet was now. anchored, and from the headland 
which they saw projecting into the sea right op¬ 
posite, the gulf in my opinion (which is also that 
of Nearkhos) extends up into the interior, and is 
probably the Red Sea. When this headland was 
now in view Onesikritos, the chief pilot , proposed 
that they should proceed to explore it, and by so 
shaping their course, escape the distressing passage 
up the gulf; but Nearkhos opposed this proposal. 
Onesikritos, he said, must be wanting in ordinary 
judgment if lie did not know with what design 
Alexander had sent the fleet on this voyage. He 
certainly had not sent it, because there were no 
proper means of conducting the whole army safely 
by land, but his express purpose was to obtain a 
knowledge of the coasts they might pass on 
their voyage, together with the harbours and 
islets, and to have the bay§ that might occur 
explored, and to ascertain whether there were 
towns bordering on the oceau, and whether the 
countries were habitable or desert. They ought 
not therefore to lose sight of this object, seeing 
that they were now near the end of their toils, and 
especially that they were no longer in want of 
the necessary supplies for prosecuting the voyage. 

below ; the cliffs are utterly bare and extremely well adapted 
for shivering whatever vessels have the ill luck to come 
upon them. Hence and from the ceaseless dash of the dark 
waves, the name of “ Mesanduin” or “ Anvil,” a term seldom 
hotter applied. But this is not all, for some way out at 
sea rises a huge square mass of basalt of a hundred feet and 
more in height sheer above the water; it bears the name 
of “ Sal&mah” or “ safety,” a euphemism of good augury 
for u danger.” Several small jagged peaks, just projecting 
above the surface, cluster in its neighbourhood ; these bear 
♦ he endearing name of “ Ben&t Salfiinab,” or “ Daughters 
of Salamah. 

z 
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He feared, moreover, since the headland stretched 
towards the south, lest they should find the 
country there a parched desert destitute of water 
and insufferably hot. This argument prevailed, 
and it appears to me that by this counsel Nearkhos 
saved the expedition, for all accounts represent 
this capo and the parts adjacent as an arid waste 
where water cannot possibly be procured. 

XXXIII. On resuming the voyage they sailed 
close to land, and j^fter making about 700 stadia 
anchored on another shore called Neoptana. 09 
From this they weighed next day at dawn, and 
after a course of 100 stadia anchored at the mouth 
of the river Anamis 03 in a country called Har- 
mozeia. 64 Here at last they found a hospitable 


03 This place is not mentioned elsewhere, but must have 
been situated somewhere, in the neighbourhood of tho 
village of Karnn. 

f ‘ s The Anamis, called by Pliny the Ananis, and by 
Ptolemy and Mela the Audanis, is now the Miuab or Ibra¬ 
him Itiver. 

°* Other forms—Hormazia, Armizia regio. The name 
was transferred from the mainland to the island now called 


Ormus, when the inhabitants fled thither to escape from 
the Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap, 
xxxvii.) Tho Arabians called it Djerun, a name which it 
continued to bear up to the 12th century. Pliny mentions 
an island called Oguris, of which perhaps Djerun is a 
corruption. lie ascribes to it the honour of having been 
the birthplace of Erythres. The description, however, 
which he gives of it is mere applicable to the island called 
by Arrian (chap, xxxvii.) Oarakta (now Kislim) than to 
Ormus. Arrian’s description of Harmozia is still applicable 
to tho region adjacent to the MSnftb. “ It is termed,” says 
Kempthorne, “the Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most 
beautifully fertile, and abounds in orange groves, orchards 
containing apples, pears, peaches, and apricots, with vine¬ 
yards producing a delicious grape, from which was made 
at one time a wine called Amber rosolia, generally consi¬ 
dered the white wine of Kishma ; but no wine is made here 
The old name of Kishma—OArakta —is preserved 


now. 


in one of its modern names, Vrokt or Iirokt. 
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region, one which was rich in every production 
except only the olive. Here accordingly they 
landed, and enjoyed a welcome respite from their 
many toils—heightening their pleasure by calling 
to remembrance what miseries they had suffered 
at sea and in the Ikhthyophagi country, where 
the shores were so sterile, and the natives so 
brute-like, and where they had been reduced to 
the last extremities of want. Here, also, some of 
them in scattered parties, leaving the encamp¬ 
ment on the shore, wandered inland searching for 
one thing and another that might supply their 
several requirements. While thus engaged, they 
fell in with a man who wore a Greek mantle, 
and was otherwise attired as a Greek and spoke 
the Greek language. Those who first discovered 
him declared that tears started to their eyes, so 
strange did it appear, after all they had suffered, 
to see once more a countryman of their own, and 
to hear the accents of their native tongue. They 
asked him whence he came, and who he was. 
He replied that he had straggled from the army of 
Alexander, and that the army led by Alexander in 
person was not far off. On hearing this they hurry 
the man with shouts of tumultuous joy to the pre¬ 
sence of Nearkhos, to whom he repeated all that he 
had already said, assuring him that the army 
and the king were not more than a 5 days’ march 
distant from the sea. The Governor of the pro¬ 
vince, he added, was on the spot, and he would 
present him to Nearkhos, and he presented him 
accordingly. Nearkhos consulted this person re¬ 
garding the route he should take in order to 
reach the king, and then they all went off, and made 
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their way to the ships. Early next morning the 
ships by orders of Nearkhos were drawn on shore, 
partly for repair of the damages which some of 
them had suffered on the voyage, and partly 
because he had resolved to leave here the greater 
part of his army. Having this in view, he fortified 
the roadstead with a double palisade, and also 
with an earthen rampart and a deep ditch extend¬ 
ing from the banks of the river to the dockyard 

whero the ships were lying. 

XXXIV. While Nearkhos was thus occupied, 
the Governor being aware that Alexander was in 
great anxiety about the fate of this expedition, 
concluded that he would receive some great advan¬ 
tage from Alexander should he be the host to 
apprize him of the safety of the fleet and of the 
approaching visit of Nearkhos. Accordingly he 
hastened to Alexander by the shortest route, and 
announced that Nearkhos was coming from the 
fleet to visit him. Alexander, though ho could 
scarcely believe the report, nevertheless received 
the tidings with all the joy that might have been 

expected. 

Day after day,however, passed without confirma¬ 
tion of the fact, till Alexander, on comparing the 
distance from the sea with the date on which the 
report had reached him, at last gave up all belief 
in its truth, the more especially as several of the 
parties which he had successively despatched to 
find Nearkhos and escort him to the camp, had 
returned without him, after going a short distance, 
and meeting no one, while others who had prose¬ 
cuted the search further, and failed to find Nearkhos 
and his company were still absent. He therefore 



ordered the Governor into confinement for having 

r* 

brought delusive intelligence and rendered bis 
vexation more acute by the disappointment of bis 
hopes, and indeed bis looks and perturbation of 
mind plainly indicated that be was pierced to the 
heart with a great grief. Meanwhile, however, one 
of the parties that had boen despatched in search 
of Nearkhos, and his escort being furnished with 
horses and waggons for their accommodation, fell 
in on the way with Nearkhos and Arkhias, who 
were followed by five or six attendants. At first 
eight they recognized neither the admiral himself 
nor Arkhias, so much changed was their appear¬ 
ance, their hair long and neglected, their persons 
filthy, encrusted all over with brine and shrivelled, 
their complexion sallow from want of sleep and 
other severe privations. On their askiug where 
Alexander was, they were told the name of the 
place. Arkhias then, perceiving who they were, 
6aid to Nearkhos—“ It strikes me, Nearkhos, these 
men are traversing the desert by the route we 
pursue, for no other reason than because thev have 
been sent to our relief. True, they did not kno\V us, 
but that is not at all surprising, lor our appearance 
is so wretched that we are past all recognition. 
Let us tell them who we are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way.” Nearkhos, thinking lie 
spoke with reason, asked the men whither they were 
bound. They replied that they w’ere searching for 
Nearkhos and the fleet. “ Well ! I am Nearkhos,” 
said the admiral, “ and this man here is Arkhias. 
Take us under your conduct, and we will report to 
Alexander the whole history of the expedition.” 

XXXV. They were accordingly accommodated 
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in the waggons, and conducted to the camp. Some 
of the horsemen, however, wishing to be the first 
to impart the news, hastened forward, and told 
Alexander that Nearkhos himself, and Arkhias 
with him, and five attendants, would soon arrive, 
but to enquiries about the rest of the people in 
the expedition they had no information to give. 
Alexander, concluding from this that all the expe¬ 
dition had perished except this small band, 
which had been unaccountably saved, did not so 
much feel pleasure for the preservation of Near¬ 
khos and Arkhias as. distress for the loss of his 
whole fleet. During this conversation Nearkhos 
and Arkhias arrived. It was not without diffi¬ 
culty Alexander after a close scrutiny recognized 
who the hirsute, ill-clad men who stood before 
him were, and being confirmed by their miser¬ 
able appearance in his belief that the expedition 
had perished, he was still more overcome with 
grief. At length he held out his hand to Near¬ 
khos, and leading him apart from his attendants 
and his guards he burst into tears, and wept for a 
long time. Having, after a good while, recovered 

0 

some composure, “ Nearkhos!” he says, “ since you 
and Arkhias have been restored to me alive, I can 
bear more patiently the calamity of losing all my 
fleet; but tell me now, in what manner did the 
vessels and my people perish.” “ 0 my king ! re¬ 

plied Nearkhos, “ the ships are safe and the people 
also, and we are here to give you an account of their 
preservation.” Tears now fell much faster from 
•his eyes than before, but they were tears of joy for 
the salvafion of his fleet which he had given up for 
lost. “ And where are now my ships, he then 
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enquired. “ They are drawn upon shore,” replied 
Nearkhos, “ bn the beach of the river Anamis for 
repairs.” Upon this Alexander, swearing by Zeus 
of the Greeks and Ammon of the Libyans, declared 
that he felt happier at receiving these tidings 
than in being the conqueror of all Asia, for, had 
the expedition been lost, the blow to his peace of 
mind would have been a counterpoise to all the 
success he had achieved. 

XXXVI. But the Governor whom Alexander 
had put into confinement for bringing intelligence 
that appeared to be false, seeing Nearkhos in the 
camp, sunk on his knees before him, and said: 
“ I am the man who brought to Alexander the 
news of your safe arrival. You see how I am 
situated.” Nearkhos interceded with Alexander 
on his behalf, and he was then liberated. Alexan¬ 
der next proceeded to offer a solemn sacrifice in 
gratitude for the preservation of his fleet unto 
Zeus the Preserver, and Herakles, and Apollo the 
Averter of Destruction, and unto Poseidon, and 
every other deity of ocean. He celebrated like¬ 
wise a contest in gymnastics and music, and 
exhibited a splendid procession wherein a fore¬ 
most place was assigned to Nearkhos. Chaplets 
were wreathed for his head, and flowers were 
showered upon him by the admiring multitude. 
At the end of these proceedings the king said to 
Nearkhos, “ I do not wish you, Nearkhos, either 
to risk your life or expose yourself again to the 
hardships of sea-voyaging, and I shall therefore 
send some other officer to conduct the expedition 
onward to Sousa.” But Nearkhos answered, and 
said : “ It is my duty, O king ! as it is also my 
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desire, in all things to obey you, but if your object 
is to gratify me in some way, do not take tho 
command from me until I complete the voyage 
by bringing the ships in safety to Sousa. I have 
been trusted to execute that part of the under¬ 
taking in which all its difficulty and danger lay; 
transfer not, then, to another the remaining part, 
which hardly requires an effort, and that, too, just 
at the time when the glory of final success is 
ready to be won.” Alexander scarcely allowed 
him to conclude his request, which he granted 
with grateful acknowledgment of his services. 65 
Then he sent him down again to the coast 
with only a small escort, believing that the 
country through wliioh he would pass was 
friendly. He was not permitted however to 
pursue his way to the coast without opposition, 
for the barbarians, resenting tho action of 
Alexander in deposing their satrap, had gathered 
in full force and seized all the strongholds 
of Karmania before Tlepolemos, the newly ap¬ 
pointed Governor, had yet succeeded in fully 
establishing his authority. 66 It happened there¬ 
fore that several times in the course of a day 
Nearkhos encountered bands of the insurgents 
with whom he had to do battle. He there¬ 
fore hurried forward without lingering by the 
way, and reached the coast in safety, though 
not without severe toil and difficulty. On arriv- 


05 Dioddros (XVII. 10G) gives quite a different account of 
tlie visit of Nearkhos to Alexander. . 

00 Tho preceding satrap was Sibyrt.ios, the friend ot 
Megasthenes. He had been transferred to govern the 
Cladrosians aud tho Arakhotians. 
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ing he sacrificed to Zeus the Preserver, and cele¬ 
brated gymnastic games. 

XXXVII. These pious rites having been duly 
performed, they again put to sea, and, after'passing 
a desolate and rocky island, arrived at another 
island, where they anchored. This was one of 
considerable size and inhabited, and 300 stadia 
distant from Harmozeia, the harbour which they 
had last left. The desert island was called Or¬ 
gana, and that where they anchored Oarakta. 67 
It produced vines, palm-trees, and corn. Its 
length is 800 stadia. Mazenes, the chief of this 
island, accompanied them all the way to Sousa, 
having volunteered to act as pilot of the fleet. The 
natives of the island professed to point out the 
tomb of the very first sovereign of the country, 
whose name they said was Erythres, after whom 
the sea in that part of the world was called the 
Erythraean. 03 Weighing thence their course lay 

07 As stated in Note 64, Organa is now Ormuz , and 
Oarakta, Kishm. Ormuz, onco so renowned for its wealth 
and commerce, that it was said of it by its Portuguese 
occupants, that if the world were a golden ring, Ormuz 
would be the diamond signet, is now in utter decay. “ I 
have seen,” says Palgrave (II. 319), the abasement of Tyre, 
the decline of Surat, the degradation of Goa : but in none 
of those fallen seaports is aught resembling the utter 
desolation of Ormuz.” A recent traveller in Persia 
(Binning') thus describes the coast: “ It presents no view 
but Bterile, barren, and desolate chains of rocks and hills : 
and the general aspect of the Gulf is dismal and forbidding. 
Moore’s charming allusions to Oman’s sea, with its ‘ banks 
of pearl and palmy isles’ are unfortanately qaite visionary ; 
for uglier and more unpicturesque scenery I never beheld.” 
—Two Years * Travel in Persia , I. pp. 136, 137. 

os For the legend of Erythres see Agatharkhides De 
Mari Eryth. I. 1-4 and Strabo XVI. iv. 20. The Eryth- 
riean Sea included the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Red Sea, the last being called also the Arabian Gulf, 
when it was necessary to distinguish it from the Erythraean 

a 2 
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along the island, and they anchored on its shores 
at a place whence another island was visible at a 
distance of about 40 stadia. They learned that it 
was sacred to Poseidon, and inaccessible. 60 Next 
morning, as they were putting out to sea, the ebb¬ 
tide caught them with such violence that three of 
the gallej's were stranded on the beach, and the rest 
of the fleet escaped with difficulty from the surf 
into deep water. The stranded vessels were how¬ 
ever floated off at the return of the tide, and the 
day after rejoined the fleet. They anchored at 
another island distant from the mainland some¬ 
where about 300 stadia, after running a course 
of 400 stadia. Towards daybreak they resumed 
the voyage, passing a desert island which lay on 

in general. It can hardly be doubted that the epithet 
Erythraean (which means red, Greek tpvOpos) first 

designated the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, and was afterwards 
extended to the seas beyond the Straits by those who first 
explored them. The Red Sea was so called because it 
washed the shores of Arabia, called the lied Land (Edom), 
contradistinction to Egypt, called the Black Land 
(Kemi), from the darkness of the soil deposited by the 
Nile. Some however thought that it received its name 
from the quantity of red coral found in its waters, especi¬ 
ally along the eastern shores, and Strabo says (loc. cit.): 

“ Some say that the sea is red from the colour arising from 
reflexion either from the sun, which is vertical, or from 
the mountains, which are red by being scorched with 
intense heat; for the colour it is supposed may be* produced 
by both of these causes. Ktesias of Knidos speak's of a 
spring which discharges iuto the sea a red and ochrous 
water.”—Cf. Eustath. Comment. 38. 

ou This island is that now called A n g a r, or H a n j a m, 
to the south of Kishm. It is described as being nearly 
destitute of vegetation and uninhabited. Its hills, of 
volcanic origin, rise to a height of 300 feet. The other 
island, distaut from the mainland about 300 stadia, is now 
called the Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
called Little Tombo. They are low, flat, and uninhabited. 
They are 25 miles distant from the western extremity of 
Kishm. 
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their left, called Pylora, and anchored at Sisidon£, 
a small town which could supply nothing but water 
and fish. 70 Here again the natives were fish eaters, 
for the soil was utterly sterile. Having taken 
water on board, they weighed again, and having run 
300 stadia, anchored at Tarsia, the extremity of a 
cape which projects far into the sea. The next 
place of anchorage was Kataia, a desert island, and 
very flat. 71 It was said to be sacred to Hermes 
and Aphrodite. The length of this course was 
bOO stadia. To this island sheep and goats are 
annually sent by the people of the adjoining con¬ 
tinent who consecrate them to Hermes and 
Aphrodite. These animals were to be seen running 
about in a wild state, the effect of time and the 
barren soil. 

XXXVIII. Karmania extends as far as this 
island, but the parts beyond appertain to Persia. 
r lhe extent of the Karmaniau coast was 3,700 


The island of Pylora is that now called Polior. 
gi si done appears iu other forms— Prosidodoue, pro- 
k ldodone, pros Sidone, pros Dodoue. Kempthorne thought 
this was the small fishing village now called Mogos, 
situated in a bay of the same name. The name may per¬ 
haps be preserved in the name of a village in the same 
neighbourhood, called Dnau Tarsia—now R&s-el-Djard 
described as high and rugged, and of a reddish colour. 

71 K at ai a is now the island called Kaes or Kenn. 
Its character has altered, being now covered with dwarf 
trees, aud growing wheat and tobacco. It supplies ships 
' refreshment, chiefly goats aud sheep and a few 
vegetables. At morning,” says Binning (1.137), “ we 

o; r s * rr°T r ’, aru i at noou were running along the South 

th i G * S e , .Keesh, called in our maps Kenn; a 
tertile and populous island about 7 miles in length. The 

r? ‘if ltantsi c 0 f th , ls » , as vve11 a3 of every other island in the 
uli, are of Arab blood—for every true Pereian appears to 
hate the very sight of the sea.” 
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stadia/ 8 The people of this province live like the 
Persians, on whom they border, and they have 
similar weapons and a similar military system. 
When the fleet left the sacred island, its course lay 
along the coast of Persia, and it first drew to land 
at a place called Ila, where there is a harbour under 
cover of a small and desert island called Kai- 
kander/ 3 The distance run was 400 stadia. 
Towards daybreak they came to another island 
which was inhabited, and anchored thereon. Near- 
khos notices that there is here a fishery for 
pearl as there is in the Indian Sea/* Having 
sailed along the shores of the promontory in 
which this island terminates, a distance of about 
40 stadia, they came to an anchor upon its 
shores. The next anchorage was in the vicinity 
of a lofty hill called Okhos, where the harbour 
was well sheltered and the inhabitants were 
fishermen. 75 Weighing thence they ran a course of 


7a The boundary between Karmania and Persis was 
formed by a range of mountains opposite the island of 
Kataia. Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
much further, to the river Bagradas, now called the 
Nabau or Nab end. 

73 Kaikander has the other forms—Kekander, Ki- 
kander, Kaskaudrus, Karkundrus, Karskandrus, Sascekan- 
der. This island, which is now called Inderabia, or 
A n d a r a v i a, is about four or five miles from the mainland, 
having a small town on the north side, where is a safe and 
commodious harbour. The other island me itioned imme¬ 
diately after is probably that now called Busheab. It is, 
according to Kempthorne, a low, flat island, about eleven 
miles from the mainland, containing a small town prin¬ 
cipally inhabited by Arabs, who live on fish and dates. 
The harbour has good anchorage even for large vessels. 

74 The pearl oyster is found from Has Musendom to the 
head of the Gulf. There are no famed banks on the Persiau 
side, but uear Bushire there are some good ones. 

78 Apostana was uear a place now called S c h e v a r. 
It is thought that the name may be traced in D a h r a 
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400 stadia, which brought them to Apostana, where 
they anchored. At this station they saw a great 
many boats, and learned that at a distance of 60 
stadia from the shore there was a village. From 
Apostana they weighed at night, and proceeded 
400 stadia to a bay, on the borders of which many 
villages were to be seen. Here the fleet anchored 
under the projection of a cape which rose to a 
considerable height. 70 Palm-trees and other fruit¬ 
bearing trees similar to those of Greece, adorned 
the country round. On weighing thence they 
sailed in a line with the coast, and after a course of 
somewhere about 600 stadia reached Gogana, which 
was an inhabited place, where they anchored at the 
mouth of a winter torrent called the Areon. It was 
difficult to anchor, for the approach to the mouth 
of the river was by a narrow channel, since the 
ebbing of the tide had left shoals which lay all 
round in a circle. 77 Weighing thence they gained, 
after running as many as 800 stadia, the mouth of 
another river called the Sitakos, where also it was 
troublesome to anchor. Indeed all along the 
coast of Persis the fleet had to be navigated 
through shoals and breakers and oozy channels. 


A h u b v, D ’ ? n ad i acent mountain ridge of which Okhos W8s 
probably the southern extremity. 

70 T. hls bay is that on which Naban or Nabend is 

fi? W i> ltuat f ™, 18 not far from the river called by Ptolemv 
the iiagradaa. The place abounds with palm-trees as of 


, Q i i? g J L V s now Koukan or Konaun. The 
bay lacks depth of water ; a stream still falls into it>-the 

Areon of the text. To the north-west of this place in the 

andThe^h P . a , 8 V ga 2 a * the anc ient capital of Persia, 
MurJhAh « ria , P C f the nei *hbourhood of 

56® 2S? E ) P aCe he N * E - of Shiraz ( 30 ° 241 N. 
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At the Sitakos they took on board a large supply 
of provisions, which under orders from the king 
had been collected expressly for the fleet. They 
remained at this station one-and-twenty days in 
all, occupied in repairing and kareening the ships, 
which had been drawn on shore for the pur¬ 
pose. 78 

XXXIX. Weighing thence they came to an 
inhabited district with a town called Hieratis, 
after accomplishing a distance of 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal which drew its waters 
from a river and emptied into the . sea, and was 
called Heratemis. 79 Weighing next morning about 
sunrise, and sailing by the shore, they reached a 
winter torrent called the Padargos, where the 
whole place was a peninsula, wherein were 
many gardens and all kinds of trees that bear 
fruit. The name of the place was Mesam- 


715 The Sitakos has been identified with the Kara Agacli, 
Mand, Mund or Kakee river, which has a course of 300 
miles. Its source is near Kodiyan, which lies N. W. of 
Shiraz. At a part of its course it is called the Kewar 
River. The meaning of its name is black wood. In Pliny 
it appears as the Sitiogauus. Sitahon was probably the 
name as Nearkhos heard it pronounced, as it frequently 
happens that when a Greek writer comes upon a name 
like an oblique case in Greek, he invents a nominative for it. 
With regard to the form of the name in Pliny, ‘g’ is but a 
phonetic change instead of 4 k’. The ‘ i’ is probably an 
error in transcription for 4 1’. The Sitakos is probably the 
Brisoana of Ptolemy, which can have no connexion with the 
later-mentioned Bri/aua of our author. See Report on the 
Persian Oulf by Colonel Ross, lately issued. Pliny states 
that from the mouth of the Sitiogus an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada, in seven days; but this is manifestly 
an error. 

70 The changes which have taken place along the coast 
have been so considerable that it is difficult to explain this 
part of the narrative consistently with the now existing 
state of things. 
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bria. 80 Weighing from Mesambria and running 
a course of about 200 stadia, they reach Taokd 
on the river Granis, and there anchor. Inland 
from this lay a royal city of the Persians, dis¬ 
tant from the mouths of the river about 200 
stadia. 81 We learn from Nearkhos that on their 
way to Taoke a stranded whale had been observed 
from the fleet, and that a party of the men having 
rowed alongside of it, measured it and brought 
back word that it had a length of 50 cubits. Its 
skin, they added, was clad with scales to a depth 
of about a cubit, and thickly clustered over with 
parasitic mussels, barnacles, and seaweed. The 
monster, it was also noticed, was attended by a 
great number of dolphins, larger than are ever 
seen in the Mediterranean. Weighing from Taoke 
they proceeded to Rhogonis, a winter torrent, 
where they anchored in a safe harbour. 8 * The 
course thither was one of 200 stadia. Weighing 


80 The peninsula, which is 10 miles in length and 3 in 
breadth, lies so low that at times of high tide it is all but 
submerged. The modern A b u-S hah r orBushir is 
situated on it. 

81 Nearkhos, it is probable, put into the mouth of the 
river now called by some the K is ht, by others the Bosha- 
vir. A town exists in the neighbourhood called G r a or 
Gran, which may have received its name from the Granis. 
The royal city (or rather palace), 200 stadia distant from this 
river, is mentioned by Strabo, xv. 3, 3, as being situate on 
the coast. Ptolemy does not mention the Granis. He 
makes Taoke to be an inland town, and calls all the district 
in this part Tadkene. Taokd may be the Touag mentioned 
by Idrisi, which is now represented by Konar Takhta near 
the Kisht. 

82 R h o g o n i s.—It is written Rhogomanis by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who mentions it as one of the four largest 
rivers in Persia, the other three being the Vatrachitis, 
Bnsoana, and Bagrada. It is the river at the mouth of 
which is Bender-Righ or Regh, which is considered now as 
in the days of Nearkhos to be a day’s sail from Bushire. 
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thence, and running 400 stadia, they arrived at 
another winter torrent, called Brizana, where they 
land and form an encampment. They had here 
difficulty in anchoring because of shoals and 
breakers and reefs that showed their heads above 
the sea. They could therefore enter the roads 
only when the tide was full; when it receded, the 
ships were left high and dry. 88 They weighed 
with the next flood tide, and came to anchor at the 
mouth of a river called the Arosis, the greatest, 
according to Nearklios, of all the rivers that in 
the course of his voyage fell into the outer ocean. 8 * 

XL. The Arosis marks the limit of the pos¬ 
sessions of the Persians, and divides them from 
the Susians. Above the Susians occurs an inde¬ 
pendent race called the Uxians, whom I have 
described in my other work (Anab. VII. 15, 3) as 
robbers. The length of the Persian coast is 4,400 
stadia. Persis, according to general report, has 
three different climates, 85 for that part of it which 
lies along the Erythraean sea, is sandy and barren 

as “The measures here are neglected in the Journal, 
for we have only 800 stadia specified from Mesambria to 
Brizana, and none from Brizana to the Arosis; but 800 
stadia are shoft of 50 miles, while the real distance from 
Mesambria (Bushir) to the Arosis with the winding of the 
coast is above 140. In these two points we cannot be 
mistaken, and therefore, besides the omission of the mterva 
between Brizana and the Arosis, there must be some detect 
in the Journal for which it is impossible now to account. 

—Vincent. 1. p. 405. 

84 Another form of the name of this river is the Aroatis. 
It answers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that t e 
navigation at its mouth was difficult, except to those we 
acquainted with it. It formed the boundary between 
Persis and Susiana. The form Oro At is corresponds to the 
Zend word aumuat 1 swift.* It is now called the lab. 

85 On this point compare Strabo, bk. xv. 3, 1. 
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from the violence of the heat, while the pail 
which succeeds enjoys a delightful temperature, 
for there the mountains stretch towards the pole 
and the North wind, and the region is clothed 
with verdure and has well-watered meadows, and 
bears in profusion the vine and every fruit else 
but the olive, while it blooms with gardens and 
pleasure parks of all kinds, and is permeated with 
crystal streams and abounds with lakes, and lake 
and stream alike are the haunts of every variety 
of water-fowl, and it is also a good country for 
horses and other yoke cattle, being rich in pasture, 
while, it is throughout well-wooded and well- 
stocked with game. The part, however, which 
lies still further to the North is said to be bleak 
and cold, and covered with snow, so that, as Near- 
khos tells us, certain ambassadors from the 
Euxinc Sea, after a very brief journey, met Alex¬ 
ander marching forward to Persis, whereat 
Alexander being greatly surprised, they explained 
to him how very inconsiderable the distance was. 80 
I have already stated that the immediate neigh¬ 
bours to the Susians are the Uxians, just as the 
Mardians, a race of robbers, are next neighbours 
to the Persians, and the Kossaeans to the Modes. 
All these tribes Alexander subdued, attacking 
them in the winter time when their country 
was, as they imagined, inaccessible. He then 
founded cities to reclaim them from their wander¬ 
ing life, and encouraged them to till their lairds 

and devote themselves to agriculture. At the 

_ 

B ® It has been conjectured that the text here is imperfec t. 

ehmieder opmos that the story about the ambassadors is 
a faction. 

b 2 
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same time he appointed magistrates armed with 
the terrors of the law to prevent them having 
recourse to violence in the settlement of their 
quarrels. On weighing from the Arosis the ex¬ 
pedition coasted the shores of the Susians. The 
remainder of the voyage, Nearkhos says, he cannot 
describe with the same precision ; he can but give 
the names of the stations and the length of the 
courses, for the coast was full of shoals and beset 
with breakers which spread far out to sea, and 
made the approach to land dangerous. The navi¬ 
gation thereafter was of course almost entirely 
restricted to the open sea. In mentioning their 
departure from the mouth of the river where they 
had encamped on the borders of Persia, he states 
that they took there on board a five days’ supply 
of water, as the pilots had brought to their notice 
that none could be procured on the way. 

XLI. A course of 500 stadia having been 
accomplished, their next anchorago was in an 
estuary, which swarmed with fish, called Kata- 
derbis, at the entrance of which lay an island 
called Margastana. 87 They weighed at daybreak, 
the ships sailing out in single filo through shoals. 
The direction of tho shoal was indicated by stakes 
fixed both on the right and the left side, just as posts 
are erected as signals of danger in the passage 
between the island of Leukadia and Akarnania to 
prevent vessels grounding on the shoals. The 
shoals of Leukadia, however, are of firm sand, and 


1,7 The bay of Kataderbis is that which receives tho 
streams of the M ensureh and Dorak; at its 
lie two islands, Bunah and Deri, one of which is the Mai* 
gastana of Arrian. 



it is tlmseasy to float off vessels should they happen 
to strand, but in this passage there is a deep mud 
on both sides of such tenacity that if vessels once 
touched the bottom, they could not by any ap¬ 
pliances be got off; for, if they thrust poles into 
the mud to propel the vessels, these found no 
resistance or support, and the people who got over¬ 
board to ease them off into navigable water found 
no footing, but sunk in the mud higher than the 
waist. The fleet proceeded 600 stadia, having 
such difficulties of navigation to contend with, 
and then came to an anchor, each crew remaining 
in their own vessel, and taking their repast on 
board. From this anchorage they weighed in the 
night, sailing on in deep water till about the close 
of the ensuing day, when, after completing a course 
of 900 stadia, they dropped anchor at the mouth of 
the Euphrates near a town in Babylonia called 
Diridutis—the emporium of the sea-borne trade in 
frankincense and all the other fragrant produc¬ 
tions of Arabia. ss The distance from the mouth 
of the Euphrates up stream to Babylon is, accord¬ 
ing to Ncarkhos, 3,300 stadia. 

XIjII. Here intelligence having been received 
that Alexander was marching towards Sousa, they 
retraced their course from Diridotis so as to join 

88 D i r i (1 6 t i s is called by other writers Ten don, and 
is sa d to have been founded by Nabukkodonosor. Mannert 
places it on the island now called Bubian; Colonel 
Chesney, however, fixes its position at Jcbol S a n A m 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of the 
Euphrates, considerably to the north of the embouchure of 
the present Euphrates. Nearkhos had evidently passed 
unawares the stream of the Tigris aud sailed too far west¬ 
ward. Hence lie had to retrace his course, as mentioned 
in the next chapter. 



him by sailing up the Pasitigris. They had now 
Sousis on their left hand, and were coasting the 
shores of a lake into which the Tigris empties 
itself, a river, which flowing from Armenia past 
Nineveh, a city once of yore great and flourish¬ 
ing, encloses between itself and the Euphrates the 
tract of country which from its position between 
the two rivers is called Mesopotamia. It is a dis¬ 
tance of 600 stadia from the entrance into the lake 
up to the river's mouth at Aginis, a village in 
the province of Sousis, distant from the city of 
Sousa 500 stadia. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Sousians to the mouth of the 
Pasitigris was 2,000 stadia. so Weighing from the 

89 This is the Eulams, now called the Kartiu, one arm 
of which united with tho Tigris, while the other fell into 
the sea by an independent mouth. It is the U 1 a i of the 
prophet Daniel. Pas is said to be an old Persian word, 
meaning small. By some writers the name Pasitigris 
was applied to the united stream of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, now called the S h a t-e 1-A rah. The courses of 
the rivers and the conformation of the country in the parts 
here have all undergone great changes, and hence the 
identification of localities is a matter of difficulty and 
uncertainty. The following extract from Strabo will 
illustrate this part of the narrative.— 

Polycletus says that the C lioaspos, and the Eulffius, 
and the Tigris also enter a lake, and thence discharge 
themselves into the sea; that on the side of the lake is a 
mart, as the rivers do not receive tho merchandize from the 
sea, nor convey it down to the sea, on account of dams in 
the river, purposely constructed; and that the goods are 
transported by laud, a distance ot <S00 stadia, to Susis : 
according to others, tho rivers which flow through Susis 
discharge themselves by the intermediate canals of the 
Euphrates into tho single stream of the Tigris, which on 
this account has at its mouth the name of Pasitigris. 
According to Nearchus, the sea-coast of Susis is swampy, 
and terminates at the river Euphrates; at its mouth is a 
village which receives the merchandize from Arabia, for Ihe 
coast of Arabia approaches close to the mouths of the 
Euphrates and the Pasitigris; the whole intermediate space 


mouth of this river they sailed up its stream 
through a fertile and populous country, and 
having proceeded loO stadia dropped anchor, 
awaiting the return of certain messengers whom 
Nearkhos had sent off to ascertain where the 
king was. Nearkhos then presented sacrifices to 
the gods their preservers, and celebrated games, and 
full of gladness were the hearts of all that had taken 
part in the expedition. The messengers having 
returned with tidings that Alexander was approach¬ 
ing, the fleet resumed its voyage up the river, 
and anchored near the bridge by which Alexander 
intended to lead his army to Sousa. In that same 
place the troops were reunited, when sacrifices 
were offered by Alexander for the preservation of 
his ships and his men, and games were celebrated. 
Nearkhos, whenever he was seen among the 
troops, was decorated by them with garlands and 
pelted with flowers. There also both Nearkhos 
and Leonnatos were crowned by Alexander with 
golden diadems—Nearkhos for the safety of the 
expedition by sea, and Leonnatos for the victory 
which he had gained over the Orcitai and the 
neighbouring barbarians. It was thus that the 
expedition which had begun its voyage from the 
mouths of the Indus was brought in safety to 
Alexander. 

occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. On sailing 
up the Pos : tigris 150 stadia is a bridge of rafts leading to 
Susa from Persis, and is distant from Susa 00 (GUO r) stadia ; 
the Pasitigris is distant from the Oroiitis about 2,000 stadia ; 
tbe ascent through the lake to the mouth of the Tigris is 
GOO stadia; near the mouth stands the Susian village 
Agiuis, distant from Susa 500 stadia ; the journey by water 
from the month of the Euphrates up to Babylon, through 
a well-inhabited tract of country, is a distance of more 
thau 3,000 stadia.”—Book xv. 3, Holm's traits. 



XLIII. Now 90 the parts which lie to the right 
of the Erythraa n 91 Sea beyond the realms of 
Babylonia belong principally to Arabia, which 
extends in one direction as far as the sea that washes 
the shores of P h oe n i k i a and Syrian Pales¬ 
tine, while towards sunset it borders on the Egyp¬ 
tians in the direction of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Egypt is penetrated by a gulf which ex¬ 
tends up from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 
connected with the Erythraean Sea, this fact 
proves that a voyage could be made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf. But, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some chance navigator. For 
the troops belonging to the army ofKambyses, 
which escaped from Egypt, and reached Sousa 
in safety, and the troops sent by P t o 1 e m y, the 
son of Lagos, to Seleukos Ni kator to 
Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus in 
eight days altogether. 93 It was a waterless and 
sterile region, and they had to cross it mounted 
on swift camels carrying water, travelling only by 
night, the heat by day being so fierce that they 
could not expose themselves in the open air. So 
far are the parts lying beyond this region, which 
we have spoken of as an isthmus extending from 

the Arabian GulftotheErythrasan Sea 


«o The 3rd part of the IndUa , the purport of which is 
to prove that the southern parts of the world are uninhabit¬ 
able, begins with this chapter. 

91 Here and subsequently meaning the Persian Gulf. 

92 It is not known when or wherefore Ptolemy sent 
troops on this expedition. 
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from being inhabited, that even the parts which 
run up further to the north are a desert of sand. 
Moreover, men setting forth from the Arab i a n 
Gulf in Egypt, after having sailed round the 
greater part of Arabia to reach the sea which 
washes the shores of P e r s i s and Sousa, have 
returned, after sailing as far along the coast of 
Arabia as the water they had on board lasted 
them, and no further. The exploring party again 
which Alexander sent from Babylon with 
instructions to sail as far as they could along 
the right-hand coast of the Erythraean Sea, 
with a view to examine the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in tlioir 
route, and touched also at certain points of the 
mainland of A r a b i a. But .as for that cape which 
Nearkhos states to have been seen by the ex¬ 
pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 
to Kar mania, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either by 
sea or by land, it seems to me that Alexan¬ 
der, being so inquisitive and enterprising, would 
have proved that it could be passed in both 
these ways. But again Hanno the Libyan, 
setting out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
having Libya on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards the rising 
sun was five-and-tliirty days; but when he steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the w T ant of water, from the scorching heat, 
and from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
K y r e n e, no doubt, which is situated in a some- 
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what barren part of L i b y a, is verdant, possessed 
of a genial climate, and well watered, has groves 
and meadows, and yields abundantly all kinds of' 
useful animals and vegetable products. But this 
is only the case up to the limits of the area within 
which the fennel-plant can grow, while beyond 
this area the interior of Kyrene is but a desert of 
sand. 

So ends my narrative relating to Alexander, 
the son of Philip the Makedonian. 
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Barak6 G.Ill, 112 
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Barbarei . 108 
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Bargusoi . 145 

Baricaza . 57 

Barna . 190 

Barousai . 145 
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Basra . 103 

Batinah.100, 101 

Bdellium . 16 

Becare .131, 134 

Benda 11. 129 

Berbera . 58 

Bereniko.1, 3, 9, 41, 

42, 74. 75, 78 
Bereniko (in Barbaria)... 50 

B^tbl .23, 25 

Bkaroch, see Barygaza. 

Bkaunagar . ^15 

Bhnsal R., secTomeros R. 

Bibakta Is.159, 177 

Biblos Is., see Bibakta Is. 
Binagara, see Minnagar. 

Birkeli . 100 

Bombarak C. 200 

Burak. 59 

Bore (of rivers) 119, 120, 157 

Boskavir R., see Kiskt. 
Boukepkalos Alexandreia 12 1 

Brass . 31 
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Brisoaija R. 

214 n., 215 n. 

Brizana R. 

.216 n. 

Brokt Is. 


Bubian Is. 

. 219 

Buna Is.. 

. 218 

B until R. 

.194 n. 

Burnt Island ... 

. 78 

Busbeal Is. 

. 212 n. 

Butter . 

. 12 

Byzantion. 

.127, 129 

C 


Cael . 


Caelobotkras .. 

.6, 131 

Calaeou Insulae 

. 101 

Calcutta . 

. 20 

Cannibals . 

. 146 

Canary Is. 

. 20 

Carfouna . 

. 57 

Carthage . 

. 223 

Ceylon, see Taprobane. 

Chaubar B. 

. 193 n. 

Ckauggan. 

. 148 

Ckaul . 

. 113, 128 

Ckeuval . 

. 128 

Chewabad, sec Ckurber. 

Ckimula . 

. 128 n. 

China .. 

. 188 n. 

Ckoaspes R. 

. 220 n. 

Ckoda It. 

. 129 

Clirysc Is. 

. 147 

Chrysolite . 

. 37 

Ckurber B. 

. 190 n. 

Cinnabar . 

...15, 19, 94 

Cinnamon . 

.18, 19 

Coast Little and Great... 66 

Coleis Indorum 

. 141 

Comorin C. ... 

125, 137, 139 
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Copper...,. . 32 

Cottonara. 131 


Dabil. HO 

Dagasira . 194 

Dalira Asban . 213 n. 

Dakhan . 124 

Dakhinabades. 124 

Dakshinapatha . 124 

Damirike. 126 

Damnia Is. 100 

Daphndn. 69 

Daphnous. 53 , 61 

Debal . 129 

DeirS or Derd .51, 54 , 60 

Deimakhos . 154 

Delgado C. 73 

Dendrobosa... 190 

Deri Is.218n. 

Desardnd. 12 , 145 

Devagiri or Deogarh. 125 

Deymaniyeh Is. 100 

Dhafar or Dofar 80, 81, 97 

Diamonds . 33 

Dimyrikd... 12—29 passim . 

94, 96, 121, 126 
Djerun Is., see Ormos Is. 

Diodoros, Is. 47 , 48 

Dioddros Is., Perim , 57, 82 83 

Dioskorides Is.15, 26, 

27, 29, 91—93 
Dio 8 polis .........27, 34, 50, 53 

Disa . 16 

Diset Is., see Dioddros Is. 

Domai Is. 178 n. 

Dorak R. 218 n. 

Dosardn R.. 145 | 


Page 

DrachmaA . 121 , 122 

Dragon's-Blood . 94 

Drangiani . 186 


Eden.... 84 

Eirinon G. Ill 

Eiros M.158, 177, 178 n. 

Elanitic Gulf . 9 , 47 , 74 

El Bab Straits . 102 

# 

Eleazos. 87 

Elephant C. 58 

Elephant M.54, 58, 61 

Elephant R... 69 

Elephantind. 45 

Elephantophagoi.44, 51 

Elisardn . 81 

El Kilhat. 101 

ElnrA . 125 

Epideires. 57 

Epioddros .14, 140, 142 

Epiphi (July)...64, 110, 

124, 138 

Er-rib Is. 44 

•Erythraean Sea—its ex¬ 
tent... 1, 209 n., 222 n., 

why so called.209 n. 

Erythres . 202 n., 209 

Esan. 88 

Essina . 67 

Esvantgadh. 129 

Etesian Winds ...138, 174 n.. 
Eudaimdn-Arabia (Aden). 

6 , 84—86, 138 
Eulaeus R. ...103, 220 n., 161 

Eumenes, Grove of. 67 

Eaphrates R. ...10, 219, 220 
Eynouna . 76 
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Fartak C.10, 91, 95 

Felix or Felles M., see 
Fleplmnt M. 


Filik C. 

. 58 

Fillain C. 

. 101 

Fluor-spath . 

.&4, 35 

Foul Bay. 

. 42 

Frankincense .. 

....21, 90, 97 

F uggem C. 

.194 n. 


G 


Galla. 6 G 

Gandarioi . 121 

Gauge.14, 23, 25, 14G 

Gauges R. 146 

Gaza (Bandar Gazim) ... 57 

Gedrosia .10, 1 G, 18G, 199 

Gersappa, Falls of. 130 

Glialla or Celia . 84 

Gk£ra 11.176 n. 

Ghodabandar . 128 

Ghubat-al-Kamar. 8 G 

GLiuuso C. 191 

Girishk .194 n. 

Glass .3G, 37 

Goa . 129 

Goaris R. 127 

Godavari R. 144 

Goderu C. 194 n. 

Gdgana.213 n. 

Gold . 33 

Goldstonc . 33 ? 122 

Goviud R., see Juba R. 

Graai (Alligators) . 108 

Granis R.215 n. 

Guadel C.10G, 191 


Page 

Guardafui C.9, 10, 58 

Gueselo . 57 

Gujardt .&4, 113, 114 

Gwattar B. 193 n. 


H 


Hadas R. 

. 48 

Hadkramaut . 

.21, 87 

llafuu C. 

.G4, G5 

llaidarabad. 

. 150 

Halaui Is . 

. 87 

lianfelak B. 

.35, 49 

lianjam Is., see Angar la. 

Hanno . 

. 223 

Harkana . 

.181 n. 

Harmozeia .159, 202 u. 

Hasek . 

.98, 99 

Hassaui Is. 

. 75 

liastakavapra, see Asia- 

kapra. 


Hatliab, see Astakapra. 

llauara. 

. 75 

Haur. 

.... 177 n. 

Ilaziue (Ajau) . 

.G5, GO 

llejid. 

. 77 

Heroopolite Gulf .. 

. 40 

lleptauesia . 

. 130 

lleratemis . 

. 214 

Hercules, Pillars of 

. 223 

Herdue. 

. 117 

Uieratis . 

. 214 

Himaryi . 

. 80 

Iliugal R., see Tomeros R. 

Uippalos ...5, 7, 10, 

131, 


135, 138 

Hippioprosdpoi . 

. 140 

Hippokoura. 

. 12S 
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Hisn Ghorab.87, 88 , 91 

Homerifce 8 .80, 81 

Homnae .84, 104 

Hon&var or Onore. 130 

Horitai, see Oreitai. 

Hormara B., see Arabah B. 

Hutemi . 77 

Hwon-Thsang . 181 n. 

Hyacinth . 36 

Hydaspes R. ...156, 168, 171 

Hy drakes. 189 

Hydriaces R.193 

Hydriakus.189 n. 

Hyenas . 124 


I 

Iambe ... 41 

Ibis . 61 

lkhtkyophagi passim. 


Ikhtyophagi of 

Mekran 

described. 

. 195 

Ila. 

. 212 

Inderabia Is. 

. 212 n. 

Indigo . 

. 17 

Indo-Skythia ... 

...10, 26, 107 

Ind6r .. 

. 14 

Indus R....107 and passim. 

Iron . 

. 31 

Isis R. 

. 61 

Istabel Antai 

. 75 

J 


Jacinth . 


Jabsseb. 

. 80 

Jask G. 

..189, 199 n. 

Jaygadh . 

. 129 

Jobol SanAm M. 

. 219 n. 


Pa g« 

Jerd Hafdn... 60 

Jerim . 80 

Jibba. 101 

Jibus Is. 87 

Jiffatin Is. 40 

JubaR. 66 , 68 , 70 

Juunar. 125 

K 

Kabana. 181 

Kabolitai. 123 

Kfibul .20, 123 

Kachh, Gulf of . Ill 

Kadattan&du.28, 132 

Kaes or Keesh Is. ... 211 n. 

Kaikander Is. 212 n. 

Kaineitai . 130 

Kakee R., see Sitakos R. 

Kalaiou Is.100, 101 

Kalama .187 

Kalami R. ...180 n., 188n., 189 

Kalat C.194 n. 

Kalliena . 127 

KalonM.101, 102 

Kalp£, Straits of. 83 

Kaltis . 147 

Kalyana . 127 

Kalybi, see Karbino. 

Kamara.141, 143 

Kamm 6 ni. 117 


Kanasis. 194 

KanatA. 194 

Kand...l—39 passim, 86 , 

88 , 138 

Kannettri.131, 134 

Kanraitai. 77 

Kanthatis . 200 


Kara-Agacb R. ...160, 214 n. 
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Karflchi . 

Page 

.158, 176 n. 

Karbind . 

....188 n., 199 n. 

Karbis . 

. 189 

Karmana, see 

Kirman. 

Karmania ...10, 35, 86, 199 n. 

Karoura .. 

. 133 

Karpasos . 

. 18 

Karpella C. 

. 200 

Karum R. 


Karun . 

. 202 n. 

KarOn R. 

. 220 

Kk'-mir.. 

. 20 

Kaapion Sea 

. 148 

Kaasia . 

.18, 19 

Kataderbis ... 

. 218 n- 

Kataia Is. 

—211 n., 212 n. 

Kathiawad ... 
* • 

. 16 

Kaumana. 

. 158 

Kaveripattam 

. 143 

Kavery B. ... 

. 143 

K&yal C . 

. 141 

Kenjan-fa ... 


Kenn Is., see 

Kataia. 

Keprobotres . 

.6, 132 

Kerala . 

. 131 

Keralaputra 


Kerazi C. .. 


Keroot, see Kerazi C. 

Keshin. 


Kesmacoran (Mekran) ... 99 

Khaberis . 


Khaberoa R. 

. 143 

Khambat G. 

.95, 112, 116 

Kharibael .., 

.7, 39, 80 82 

Khartan Is... 

. 90 

Kheil C. 


Kherson esoe, the Golden. 


15, 143, 146 



Page 

Kherson^sos, in 

India, 


129, 130 

Khori R . 

. 58 

Kholaibos . 

. 79 

Khrysd Is . 

. 146 

Ktlwa (Qniloa) 

. 62, 72 

Killouta Is . 

. 157 

Kirrhadia . 

. 23, 145 

Kirkd . 

. 199 

Barman . 

.199 n. 

Kiesa. 

. 189 

Kishm Is. 

.202 n 

Kisht R. 


Kobe. 

. 54 

Koiainba .180 n., 181 n. 

Kokala . 

. 159, 182 

Kolandiophonta . 

. 142, 143 

Kolatta-n&du . 

• 

. 132 

K61is . 

. 142 

Kolkei . 

. 144 

Kolkhoi . 

14, 138, 141 

Kolo6 . 

. 48 

Kolta . 

. 187 n. 

Kolum . 

. 134 

Komar C . 


Kommana . 

. 194 n. 

Komta . 

. 

... a w 

Konkan or Kanonn . 213 n 

K6phas . 

..189 n., 191 

Koppa C., see K6phas. 

Koptos . 

...41, 42, 76 

Koreatis . 

.158, 175 

Korodaman C. .. 


Korn C . 


Kossaeans . 


Kostus . 

. on 

. 

Koti . l/io 

Kottonara . 

.28, 132 
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Kreophagoi. 

Tage 

. 60 

Krishna R. 

. 114 

KrOkala Is. 

.... 158, 176 

Kumari (Durga) .. 

....140, 141 

Kungoun . 

.194 n 

Kunokephali 

. 61 

Kurmut R. 

.180 n. 

Kurya Murya Is. .. 

.92, 99 

Kyeneion. 

. 48 

Kyiza . 191, 

193 n., 196 

Kysa, see Kissa. 

Kyros. 

.213 n- 

Kyrend . 

....223, 229 

L 

Lac . 

. 13 


Lamnaios R. (Narmada 
R.). 116 

Lamou Is. 68 

Laccadive Is. 15 

Lar-Desa, see Larike. 

Larike . 113 

Laristan .199 n. 

Laurel Grove, the Little. 58 
Laurel Grove, the Great. 59 

Las.177 n. 

Lead . 31 

Leuke (White) Is. ...127, 130 
Leuke K6m6.7—9, 74, 76 


Licha .... 
Limyrike, 

see Dimyrikd. 

60 

Lycium . 


22 

Lykia .... 

M 

22 

Mabber C. 


65 

Macer ..... 


22 

Madara . 


105 


Pago 


Madeira Is . 

-V_7 

. 20 

Mahi R., see Mais R. 

Maiotic Lako ... 

. 148 

Mais R. 

. 116 

Mais61us R . 

. 144 

Makalleh . 

. 91 

Makdoshu (Magadoxo) ... 67 

Maklow R., see 

Tomcros R. 

Makropros6poi 

. 140 

Malabar. 10 

, 95, 137, 143 

Malabathrum {Betel) 22, 149 

Malacca . 

. 147 

Malana. 

154, 185, 1S7 

' Malao . 17 — 39 passim. 54, 55 

Malava. 

. 171 n. 

Maleus M. 

. 185 n. 

Malikhos . 

. 876 

Malin C . 

. 185 

Malli . 

. 171 

Manaar G . 

. 141, 142 

Mand R., see Sitakos. 

Manda Is . 

. 68 

Mandagora . 

. 127, 129 

Man gal or . 

. 130 

Manora . 

. 158, 173 

Manpulli . 

. 140 

Mansura . 


Mapharitis . 

. 7 

Mardians . 

. 217 

Margastana Is. . 

. 218 

Mariabo . 

. 189 

M arkah. 

. 158 

Markari . 

. 13-1 

Martan Is. 

. 98 

Masalia . 

.144, 145 

Masawwa . 

.45, 48 

Masira . 

. 99 


Maskat. 73, 95, 97, 100 
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Page 

Mathurfi . 

. 133 

Mazenes . 

. 209 

Medina. 

. 75 

Megas thence 

.154, 208 

Mekran. 

. 186 

Meligeizara... 

.. 127, 129 

Melilot . 

. 24 

Menander.’... 

. 121 

Menhabery .. 

. 109 

Menouthias Is. 15, 62, 69—71 

Mensureh R. 


Merod . 

.45, 46, 186 

Mesembria 160, 215 n., 216 n. 

Meaha . 

. 79 

Mesopotamia 

. 220 

Mete C. 

.57, 59 

Methora . 

. 134 

Mharras, see 

Mopharitis. 

Min&b R. 

.159, 202n. 

Minnagar. 

...108—110, 114 

Miijan . 

. 130 

Modora. 

...127, 131, 133 

Moghostan.... 

.199 n. 

Moinanak&ld C . 72 

Mokha . 

. 78 

Mombaros .. 


Momphia la.. 

.69, 71 

Monedes _ 

.186 n. 

Monze C . 

.106, 178 n. 

Mopharitis ... 

.72, 74, 79 

Moran C., see 

Malin C. 

Morontobara 

... 178 n., 180 n. 

Mosarna . 


Moskha. 1 

7, 21, 29, 95, 96 

Moskhophagoi. 43 49 

Mossylon 12 — 

-39, passim. 54 

Moundou 17 - 

-39, passim. 


54, 57 



Page 

Mouza. .9, 38, passim. f>4—82, 
passim. 

Monziris 6 —39 passim... 131 

Mowilah . 75 

Mufiri C.178 d 

Muhammara . 103 

Muhani R. 193 n. 

Multan .20, 171 n. 

Murghab .213 n. 

Muslin . 26 

Mussendom or Mesandum 
C.102, 200 n., 212 n. 


Muyiri . 131 

Myoa Hormos, 9, 40—42, 

74, 75 

Myrrh .24, 25, 29 


N 


Nabathaea . 7 , 74 , 75 

Nabend C. 199 

Nabend or Naban R. 

212 n., 213 n. 
Nakb-el-Hajar . 88 


Namades R., see Narmada 
R. 


Nammadios R., see Nar¬ 
mada R. 

Nanagouna R. 129 

Naoura .13, 127, 130 

Nard .25, 122 

Narmad4 (Nerbada) R., 


10, 107, 114, 117, 127 

Nausari . 127 

Nausaripa . I 27 

Neacyndon . 131 

Nebaioth, see Nabathaea. 
Neiloptolemaios. 5 y 
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Page 

Neilospotamia . 58 

Nelkynda ...10—39 pas¬ 
sim. 131—135 

Neoptana. 202 

Nep&l .23 n. 

Nereid, story of a. 198 

Nikobar Is. 145 

Nik6n .62,66 

Nineveh . 220 

Nirankol. 156 

Nitra or Nitria .129—131 

Nosala Is....l8Sn., 198, 199 n. 

Notou Keras (South 
Horn) C.60, 61 


Oarakta Is.202 n., 209 

Oboleh (Obolegh).10, 103 

Ogyris Is.99, 202 n. 

Okelis.54, 83, 84, 131 

Okhos M.212, 213 n. 

Omana (Omfin) .12—38 

passim. 88, 92, 95, 98, 

104, 105 

Omana .194 n. 

Onne. 75 

Onore . 130 

Onyx . 34 

Ophir.114, 127 

Opone 15—31 passim. 62—64 

# 

Opsian or Obsidian 
Stone .35, 36, 49 

Oraia .27, 106 

Oreine Is.46—48 

Oreitai .107, 177, 181 n. 

Orfni C. 63 

Organa Is.202 n., 209 


Page 

Ormus, Straits of. 200 

Ormus Is.202 n., 209 n. 

Orneon Is. 87 

Oroatis R. 160 

Ozone (Ujjain) ...25, 26, 

29, 34, 114, 122 

P 

Pab M.178 n. 

Padargos R. 214 

Pagala. 181 

Paithana.34, 125 

Palaipatmai .127, 129 

Palaisimoundou (Ceylon) 

4, 143 

Palk Bay . 142 

Pallacopas R.160, 219 n. 

Pandae. 133 

Pandidn 6, 131, 133, 135, 139 

Panon K6me .63, 64 

Papias Is.101, 102 

PapikeC.115, 117 

Papyrus . 61 

Parada, see Parthians. 

Paragdn B. 106 

Paralaoi Is. 62 

Paralia. 139 

Parsidai . 105 

Parthians. 110 

Pasargada . 213 n. 

Pasinou Kbarax, see Spa- 
sinou Kharax. 

Pasira .106, 187 

Pasirees.106, 187 

Pasitigris R. ...103, 161, 220 

Passence C.188 n., 189 

• 

Pattala. 15G 
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Pago 

Pearl Fisheries .102, 

103, 141, 178, 212 
Pegada, see Pagala. 

Pekkely . 121 

Pemba Is. GO 

Pepper .27, 28, 132 

Peram Is. 11G 

Perira Is. 82 

Persian Gulf, aspect of. 200u. 
Pereis, Climates of ...216, 217 
Persis, Coast of ...8G, S8, 212 

Peshawar. 121 

Petra .75, 7G 

Phagiaura.180 u. 

Pharan C. 74 

Pkoenikia . 222 

Pirate Coast . 120 

Pirates., do, 130, 131, 177, 188 

Piti R. 17Gu. 

Plocamus .7, 8 

Podouke .141, 113 

Polior Is.211 n. 

Polymita . 30 

Poudickerry . 1 13 

Poutos . 148 

Porcelain, sec Fluor-spath. 

Poulipoula . 127 

Pouna C. 72 

Prasii . 24 

Prasum C. 73 

Proklais .20, 121, 122 

Psammotikhos . 45 

Pseudokelis. 181 

Psygmus . G1 

Ptolcmais Tkeron ... 12, 

15, 43, 45 

Ptolemy Euergetes . 47 i 

Ptolemy Lagos . 11 


Pago 


Ptolemy Pkiladelphos ... 


Puduchchcri . 

40, 41, 14 
. 143 

Pulikat. 

. 113 

Purali R. 

.177 u. 

Puthaugclos, Chase of ... 51 

Puthangelus . 

. 01 

Pylora Is. 

.211 n 

Pyralaoi Is. 

. G8 

Pytholaus . 

. G1 

R 

ItajApur . 

. 120 

Itambakia . 

. 10(r 

Ramesvaram C. ... 

. 112 

Ran, see Eirinou. 

Ras-al-Sair C. 

. 06 

Ras-el-IIad C. 10, 

00, 05, 

Regh..... 

00, 100 
. 215 u. 

Rhapsioi . 

73 

Rhapta . 

..9,62, 71 

Rhaptuw C. 

.72, 73 

Rhapua . 

187 n. 

Rhinoceros . 

. 1 4 

Rhiuokoloura. 

. 76 

Ithizana . 

. 180 n. 

lthogonis R. 

. 215 n. 

Rice . 

.27, 01 


ltizopkagoi . <13 

Rumrah It., see Kurmut R. 
ltungpur . 23 


Sabaea .10, 11 

Sabieans .81, 8G 

JSabaitai . 80 
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Sabbatha . 

Page 
. 87—89 

Saber M . 

. 79 

Sabota, see Sabbatha. 

Saghar . 

. 91 

Saimur . 

. 113 

SAka . 

. 107 

!§AkAbda . 

. 110 

Sakala . 

. 178 

Sakhalitis Regio 

. 97 

Sakhalites G. 

. 90 

SakhIA . 

. 91 

Salama C., see Mussen- 

dom 0 . 

Salike (Ceylon) ... 

. 4 

Salour . 

. 142 

Salsette Is. 

. 125 

Sandalwood . 

. 28 

Sandanes . 

. 128 

Sandarake . 

. 28 

Sangada . 

. 177 n. 

Sangadip Is . 

. 188 n. 

Sangara . 

...142, 143 

San Pedro R . 

. 58, 59 

Sau6 . 

. 79, 80 

Saugra C . 

. 90 

Saphar . 

. 80 

Sapphire .. 

. 36 

Saraganes . 

... 127, 128 

Saranga . 

. 178 

Saravati R . 

. 130 

Sawa . 

. 89 

Schevar . 

. 212 n. 

Seger M. 

. 95 

Semiramis M. 

.. 102, 103 

Semulla.127, 128, 129 

Sephar . 

. 97 

Serapion. 

....62, 67 

Serapis Is . 

....15, 99 



Page 

Sesatai. 

.23, 148 

Sesekreienai Is 

.129, 130 

Sesostris . 

. 83 

Shadows . 

. 85 n. 

Shat-el-Arab R.220 n. 

Shamba . 

. 70 

Sheba . 

. 82, 89 

Shehr . 

. 93 

Shenarif C. 

. 60 

Shi-Hwengti ... 

. 148 

Shiraz . 

.213 n. 

Sibyrtios. 

. 208 

Sigerus.. 

. 129 

Sijan M . 

. 83 

Sikkan Is. 

. 87 

Simulla . 

. 128 

Sinai (Chinese) 

. 148 

Sindhu, see Sinthos. 

Sindhndrug. 

. 129 

Sinthos (Indus R.) . 107 

Sisidone. 

.211 n. 

Sitakos R. 

...160, 214 n. 

Sitioganus R., 

see Sita- 

kos R. 


Skythia.88, 

107, 122, 138 

Soal R. 

. 57 

Sohar . 

. 104 

Sokotra Is., see 

Diosko- 

rides Is. 


SomAli. 

. 66 

SonmiyAni,.177n., 179n., 


180 n. 

Sdpatma . 

.141, 143 

Sophir . 

. 127 

Soupara . 

. 127 

Sous M .. 

. 98 

Sousa.220, passim. 

Sousis, Coast of. 

. 218 
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Spasinou Kharax... 

Page 
...103, 104 

Sperm atophagoi. 

. 43 

Spikenard , see Nard. 

Stadium, length of. 

.162 n. 

St. George la.. 

. 130 

Stibium . 

. 32 

St or ax . 

. 30 

Stoura . 

...158, 175 

Strongyle M. 

. 102 

Suari . 

.106 n. 

Subaha M. 

. 98 

Sucho . 

. 44 

Sudich R. 

.194 n. 

Sugar . 

11, 23, G5 

Sumatra Is. 

. 134 

Supara . 

. 127 

Surat.127, 209 n. 

Syagros C.... 10 , 21 , 

90, 91, 95 

Syrastrenc . 

.113, 114 



T 

Taaes . 

. 70 

T 6 b R. 

. 160, 216 u. 

Tabai.16— 

-31 passim. 62 

Tabis M. 

. 147 

Tagara. 

.26, 125, 126 

Talmena . 

. 193 
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ANCIENT INDIA, 

AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS. 


Introduction. 

The Life and Writings of Ktcsias. 

To Ktes ias belongs the distinction of having 
been the firfet writer who gave to the Greeks a 
special treatise on India—a region concerning 
which they had, before his time, no further know¬ 
ledge than what was supplied by the few and 
meagre notices of it which had appeared in the 
Geography of Hekataios of M i 1 e t o s> and in 
the History of Herodotos. This Ktes ias was 
a native of K n i d o s, an important Lakedemo- 
nian colony situate on the sea coast of Karia, and 
was the son of Ktesiokhos (or Ktesiarkhos). 1 
His family, as we learn from Galen,* was a branch 
of the Asklepiadai, a caste of priests settled 
principally in Kos and Knidos, with whom medicine 
was an hereditary profession. He was contem¬ 
porary with Hippokrates, who like himself 


was an Asklepiad; but he was very much younger 
than his illustrious kinsman, though by how 
many years we know not, as the date of his birth 
cannot be ascertained. We may conclude, however. 


V. Tzetz. Chil. I. 1 ; Suidas, Eudoc. n. 268; Plu¬ 
tarch. Artaxerxe8 ; Lucian. Ver. Hist. L 

Tom. V. p. 652, 1. 51 ed. BasiL 

I 



that he must have risen to eminence by the 
practice of his art before the year 416 b.c., for 
about that time he repaired to Persia, probably on 
the invitation of the king who appointed him 
physician to the royal court. Here he remained 
for 17 years, of which the first eleven were spent 
under Darius II, and the remaining six under 
his successor Artaxerxes Mnemon. 8 He 
accompanied the latter when he took the field 
against Cyrus, and, as we learn from Xenophon, 
cured the wound which his royal master received 
in the battle of Kunaxa.* Soon after this he 
appears to have left Persia and returned to his 
own country. This was in the year 398, after 
which we know nothing of his career. 

Ktesias diversified his professional with liter¬ 
ary pursuits and was the author of several works, 
of which the most important was his history of 
Persia. This was written in 23 books, of which 
the first six contained the history of the Assyrian 
monarchy down to the foundation of the kingdom 
of Persia. The next seven contained the history of 
Persia down to the end of the reign of Xerxes, 
and the remaining ten carried the history down 
to the time when the author left the Persian 
Court. This great work, whatever may have been 
its other merits, possessed this especial value, that 
the facts which it recorded were derived principally 

3 Dioddros (I., 1) followed by Tzetzcs ( Chil . I. i, 82), 
writes that Ktesias fighting with his countrymen on be¬ 
half of Cyrus was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Kunaxa, and was thereafter on account of his skill in 
medicine taken into the king’s service, in which he 
remained for 17 years. A comparison however of well 
ascertained facts discredits this statement. 

4 V. A,uib. I. viii, 27. 
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from the Persian state-records 5 which Ktesias was 
permitted by the king to consult. His state¬ 
ments, as might be expected, are frequently at 
variance with those of Herodotos whose sources of 
information were different. He is also in a few 
instances at variance with his contemporary Xeno¬ 
phon. The work unfortunately no longer exists, 
but we possess a brief abstract of its consents 
made by Photios, and some fragments which 
have been preserved by Diodoros and other writers. 

Besides the History and the Treatise on India, 
Ktesias appears to have composed several minor 
works. These consisted, so far as is known, of 
treatiso on the Revenues of the Persian Em¬ 
pire, two treatises of a geographical nature—one 
being on Mountains, and the other on Rivers, and 
6ome books of voyages entitled Periploi. 

The Indika of Ktesias, like h is other works, 
has been lost, but, like his great work on the 
History of Persia, it has been abridged by P h 6- 
t i o s, while several fragments of it have been pre¬ 
served in the pages of other writers, as for instance 
.dSlian. It was comprised in a single book, and em¬ 
bodied the information which Ktesias had gathered 
about India, partly from the reports of Persian 
officials who had visited that country ou the king’s 
service, and partly also perhaps from the reports 
of Indiaus themselves, who in those days were 
occasionally to be seen at the Persian Court, 
whither they resorted, either as merchants, or as 
envoys bringing presents and tribute from the 

8 €K To>u fiaaikiKiov dic^Oepcov tv ais ol I Icptrat ras 

7raXcuar npa^cis Kara riva vopov ovov crvrr era vu« a r 
Diod. II. 32. rr 



princes of Northern India, whioh was then sub¬ 
ject to Persian rule. Ktesias unfortunately was 
not only a great lover of the marvellous, but also 
singularly deficient, for one of his profession, in 
critical acumen. He took, therefore, no pains to 
sift the accounts which were communicated to 
him, and the book which he gave to the world, 
instead of being, what a careful enquirer with his 
advantages might have made it—a valuable reper¬ 
tory of facts concerning India and its people, 
seemed to be little else than a tissue of fables and 
of absurd perversions or exaggerations of the 
truth, and was condemned as such, not only by 
the consentient voice of antiquity, but also by the 
generality of the learned in modern times. The 
work was nevertheless popular, and in spite of its 
infirm credit, was frequently cited by subsequent 
writers. Its ‘ tales of wonder’ fascinated the 
credulous, while its style, which was remarkable 
alike for its ease, sweetness, and perspicuity, 
recommended it to readers of every stamp . 6 It 
was the only systematic account of India the 
Greeks possessed till the time of the Makedonian 
invasion. 

We must notice in conclusion the fact, that, as 
the knowledge of India, and especially of Indian 
antiquity, has increased, scholars have been led 
to question the justice of the traditional verdict 
which condemns Ktesias as a writer of unscru- 

c Ktesias, though a Dorian, used many Ionic forms and 
modes of expression, and these more in the Indika than in 
the Persika. His style is praised for the qualities men¬ 
tioned in the text by Phfltios, Dion. Halicam, and Demet. 
Phaler, who does not hesitate to speak of him as a poet, 

the very demiurge of perspicuity (o'apycuxr bTjpiovpyQs)* 
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pulous mendacity. They do not indeed wholly 
exculpate him, but they have shown that many 
of his statements, which were once taken to be 
pure falsehoods, have either certain elements of 
truth underlying them, or that they originated in 
misconceptions which were perhaps less wilful 
than unavoidable. The fabulous races for instance 
which he has described are found, so far from 
being fictions of his own invention, to have their 
exact analogues in monstrous races which are 
mentioned in the two great national epics and 
other Brahmanical writings, and whioh, though 
therein depicted with every attribute of deformity, 
were nevertheless, not purely fictitious, but mis¬ 
representations of such aboriginal tribes as 
offered a stout resistance to their Aryan invaders 
while still engaged in the task of conquering 
India. 

These moderate views, which have been advo¬ 
cated by such authorities as Heeren, Bahr, C. 
Muller, Lassen, and others, will no doubt com© 
eventually to be very generally accepted. 

Notice of Phtitios. 

Photios, to whom we are indebted for the 
abridgments of Ktesias, was the Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, an office to which he was elected, 
though previously a layman, in the year a. d. 858. 
Soon after the accession of Leo VI. as emperor 
(886) he was accused of having conspired against 
his life, and was in consequence banished to a 
monastery in Armenia, where he ended his days. 
He was not only a scholar of wonderful erudition 
and sound judgment, but was the author of many 
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works, the most important of which was that en¬ 
titled Myriobiblion or BibliothdM —which was a 
review on an extensive scale of ancient Greek 
literature. It contained abstracts of the contents of 
280 volumes, many of which are now known only 
from the account which he has given of them. 
His abridgment of the Persian history of our 
author is much more concise than that of his 
Indika. The latter is however a careless and un¬ 
satisfactory performance, for the passages summar¬ 
ized are chiefly those for which Ktesias was 
stigmatized as a fabulist and a liar. 

As Lassen has devoted one of the leading 
sections 7 of his great work on Indian Antiquity 
to an examination of the reports which are yet 
extant of Ktesias upon India, and as his review 
is all but exhaustive, and reflects nearly all the 
light that learned research has yet been able to 
throw upon the subject, I have for this reason, as 
well as with a view to obviato the need which 
would otherwise occur, of having constant re¬ 
course to long foot-notes, thought it advisable to 
append to the translation of the Greek text a 
translation of this review. I have appended also 
a translation of some passages from Indiko- 
plcustes, which will serve to illustrate the descrip¬ 
tions given by Ktesias of certain Indian animals 
and plants. 


7 In vol. II., pp. G4I ff. 2nd ed. 1874. 
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THE INDIKA OF KTESIAS. 

Fragment I. 

Ecloga in Photii, Bibl. LXXII, p. 144 seqq. 

1. Another work was read—the Indika of 
Ktesias, contained in a single book wherein the 
author has made more frequent nse of Ionic 
forms. He reports of the river Indus that, 
where narrowest, it has a breadth of forty stadia, 
and where widest of two hundred -, 1 and of the 
Indians themselves that they almost outnumber 
all other men taken together. 3 He mentions 
the skdlex , 8 a kind of worm bred in the river, 
this being indeed the only living creature which 
is found in it. He states that there are no men 
who live beyond the Indians,* and that no rain 
falls in India 5 but that the country is watered 
by its river. 

2. He notices the pantarba ,® a kind of 

1 This differs from what Arrian states on the authority 
of Ktesias, (see Frag, ii.) Probably Arrian has quoted 
the sentence more correctly than Photios. And 100 
stadia is far enough from the truth. With Ktesias Conf. 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. II, 18: tov pev 8rj 'ivbov &d € 
C7T€ pauoBrjcrav, arabiovs pd\i(TTa TecraapaKovra To 
yap nXoHfjLOi/ avrov toctovtov. See Mannert, Qeogr. d. 
Or. u. Rom. Bd. V, i, p. 74. 

2 Conf. Herodot. Ill, 94 ; Strabo II, v. 32. 

3 Conf. § 27, and Frag. xxvi. 

* Conf. Herodot. Ill, 98, 105 ; Strabo II, v, 1, 32. 

5 But conf. Strabo XV, i, 1, 13, 17, 13; Arrian, Indika, 
VI, 4; Philost. Vit. Apoll. II, 19 ; Diodor. II, 36. 

° Count Wclthcim ( Sammlung von Aufsdtzen, &c. Bd. 
II, p. 163ff.) regards this as the Hydrophones or the 
changing stone, sun agate, a kind of opal, remarkable for 
the variety of colours it displays \vkon thrown into water. 



eealetone, and relates that when 6ealstones and 
other costly gems to the number of 477 7 which 
belonged to the Baktrian merchant, had been 

O 7 

flung into the river, this pantarba drew them 
up to itself, all adhering together. 

3. He notices also the elephants* that de^ 
molish walls; the kind of small apes 9 that have 
tails four cubits long; the cocks that are of 
extraordinary size ; 10 the kind of bird called the 
parrot 11 and which he thus describes: it has a 
tongue and voice like the human, is of the size 
of a hawk, has a red bill, is adorned with a 
beard of a black colour, while the neck is red 
like cinnabar, it talks like a man in Indian, but 
if taught Greek can talk in Greek also. 

4. He notices the fountain 13 w T hich is filled 
every year with 


liquid gold, out of which are 


7 So Muller’s text, the common reading is 77. 

8 Wit-li this compare Frag. iv. below. 

B This is reconcilable with the accounts of others if for 
piKpcov we read paKpatv. For Megasthencs also speaks of 
Indian apes not smaller than large dogs and which have 
tails of five cubits length which answer to the Mandi ape 
or Simla, Faunus , with the hair on the forehead projecting 
over the eyes, and the beard white, the body being dark. 
Vid. iElinni, Nat. An. XVII, 39; conf. XVI, 10, and Strabo 
XV, i, 37:—“ The monkeys are larger than the largest, dogs 
. .. . .their tails are more than two cubits in length. 

10 Conf. Frag. v.c. 

11 13 ittclkus : Reland De Ophir , p. 184, compares this 

with the Persian tedek. In Arrian, Ind. XV, # 

and ^Elian, Nat. An. XVI, 2 and 15, the bird is called 
c TiTTCLKos. ^Elian however elsewhere calls it \J/lttcikoS 
and so also Diodoros and Pausanias. A feminine form 
\jfiTTciKr) occurs in Arist. H. An. VIII, 12. The form m 
Pliny is Psittacus. 

13 Conf. Philostrat. V it. Apoll. Ill, 45. 
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annually drawn a hundred earthen pitchers 
filled with the metal. The pitchers must bo 
earthen since the gold when drawn becomes 
solid, and to get it out the containing vessel 
must needs be broken in pieces. The fountain 
is of a square shape, eleven cubits in circumfer¬ 
ence, and a fathom in depth. Each pitcherful 
of gold weighs a talent. He notices 13 also the 
iron found at the bottom of this fountain, adding 
that he had in his own possession two swords 
made from this iron, one given to him by the king 
of Persia, 11 and the other by Parysatis, the 
mother of that same king. This iron, he says, 
if fixed in the earth, averts clouds and hail and 
thunderstorms, and he avers that he had himself 
twice seen the iron do this, the king on both 
occasions performing the experiment. 13 

5. We learn further that the dogs of India 1 ® 
are of very great size, so that they fight even 
with the lion ; 17 that there are certain high 
mountains having mines which yield the sar- 


13 The Munich MS. 287, makes this a separate fountain : 
(<tti de erepa Kpivrj (read Kprjvrj) rjris e^ayet cridrjpov. 
Conf. Philost. Vit. Apoll. III, 45. 

14 Artaxerxes Mncm6n. 

15 Baehr thinks that Ktesias here refers to the magnet, 
the properties of which were not at that time so well 
known as now. 

10 Conf. gElian. Nat. An. IV, 19; VIII, 1, 9; and 
Frag- vi, below. 

17 Compare what /Elian (Frag, vi.) says of the dogs of 
the Kynamolgoi ; compare also Strabo, quoting Megasthenes 
1929, and the account in Curtius (de Reb. Alex. 
IX, i, 311 of au Indian dog attacking a lion. 
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dine-sfcone, and onyxes, and other seal stones ; 1§ 
that the heat is excessive, and that the sun 
appears in India to be ten times larger 19 than in 
other countries; and that many of the inhabi¬ 
tants are suffocated to death by the heat. Of 
the sea in India, he says, that it is not less than 
the sea in Hellas ; its surface however for four 
finger-breadths downward is hot, so that fish 
cannot live that go near the heated surface, but 
must confine themselves always to the depths 
below. 

6. He states that the river Indus flows 


through the level country, and through between 
the mountains, and that what is called the Indian 
reed 20 grows along its course, this being so thick 
that two men could scarcely encompass its stem 
with their arms, and of a height to equal the 
mast of a merchant ship of the heaviest burden. 21 
Some are of a greater size even than this, though 
some are of less, as might be expected when the 
mountain it grows on is of vast range. The 
reeds are distinguished by sex, some being male, 


18 These mountains have been variously identified with 
Taurus, with Imaus, with Paropamisus, and with the moun¬ 
tains of Great and Little Bukharia, which stretch through 
Tibet, and Kaimir, but Count Weltheim takes them to be the 
Bala Gh£ts near Bharoch. The Peripltis states that onyxes 
and other precious stones were found in Ozcne (now Ujjain) 
and thence sent to Barygaza (Bharfich) for export. The 
well known Khambay stones come from a neighbouring 
district. 

19 Strabo III, p. 202, contests this. 

*° Conf. Frag, vii, below. 

* l Lit. of 10,000 talents : or p.vp Laptop ov (Lobeck, ad . 
Phyrn. p. 662) 60,000 amphorae. Conf. Frag. vii. 
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others female. The male reed has no pith, and 
is exceedingly strong, but the female has a 
pith. 23 

7. He describes an animal called the marti- 
khora , 28 found in India. Its face is like a man’s — 
it is about as bigas a lion, and in colour red like 
cinnabar. It has three rows of teeth—ears like 
the human—eyes of a pale-blue like the human 
and a tail like that of the land scorpion, armed 
with a sting and more than a cubit long. 2 * It has 
be ides stings on each side of its tail, and, like 
the scorpion, is armed with an additional sting 
on the crown of its head, wherewith it stings 
any one who goes near it, the wound in all cases 
proving mortal. If attacked from a distance 
it defends itself both in front and in rear—in 
front with itstail, by np-liftingit and darting out 
the stings, like shafts shot from a bow, and in 
rear by straightening it out. It can strike to 
the distance of a hundred feet, and no creature 
can survive the wound it inflicts save only the 
elephant. The stings are about a foot in length, 
and not thicker than the finest thread. The 


22 Cf. Theophrastos, Plant. Histor. IV, ii, where he 
states that the male reed is solid, and the female, hollow. 
Cf. also Pliny, Hist. Not. XVI, 36. Spreugel identifies 
this reed of Ktesias with the Bambusa and Calamus 
Rotan/i of Linnsous. The same reed is mentioned by 
Herodotus till, 93). 

23 See Frags, viii—xi, below. 

2 ‘ iL€i(u VTrupxovanv 7 tt]x €OS ‘ Baehr rightly amends 
the reading here to pci(ov vnapxov hv, which refers the 
measure to the sting instead of to the tail. 
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name martikhora 25 means in Greek avBpuynocfrayos 
(i.e. man-eater), and it is so called because it 
carries off men and devours them, though it no 
doubt preys upon other animals as well. In 
fighting it nses not only its stings but also its 
claws. Fresh stings grow up to replace those 
shot away in fighting. These animals are numer¬ 
ous in India, and are killed by the natives 
who hunt them with elephants, from the backs 
of which they attack them with darts. 

8. He describes the Indians as extremely 
just, and gives an account of their manners and 
customs. He mentions the sacred spot in the 
midst of an uninhabited region which they 
venerate in the name of the Sun and the Moon. 28 
It takes one a fifteen days’ journey to reach this 
place from Mount Sardous. Here for the 
space of five and thirty days the Sun every year 
cools down to allow his worshippers to celebrate 
his rites, and return home unscorched by his 


48 Tychsen says—This is the Persian J & j* from 
mard , a man and khorden to eat: khor , the eater, is an 
abbreviated form of the participle khordeh, which is still 
on use ... if the final be viewed as a component part 
of the Persian word, we have only to substitute the partici¬ 
pial form inardikhord , (abbreviated from 

mnrdikhor&n) as Reland has already done (p. 223), and we 
obtain precisely the same signification. Conf. Frags, viii 
xi ; also Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. IV, 46. 

20 Weltheim, rejecting the opinion of some that this un¬ 
inhabited region was the desert of Cobi, takes it to be rather 
the great desert east of the Indus where the worship of 
the sun flourished in early times. This desert also was in 
reality about a fifteen days’ journey distant from the moun¬ 
tains which produced the onyx and sardine stones. Lassen 
has however assigned the locality to the Vindhyas. 
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burning rajs.* 7 He observes that in India 
there is neither thunder nor lightning nor rain, 
but that storms of wind and violent hurricanes 
which sweep everything before them, are of 
frequent occurrence. The morning sun pro¬ 
duces coolness for one half of the day, but an 
excessive heat during the other half, and this 
holds good for most parts of India. 33 

9. It is not, however, by exposure to the 
sun that the people are swarthy, 30 but by 
nature, for among the Indians there are both 
men and women who are as fair as any in 
the world, though such are no doubt in a 
minority. He adds that he had himself seen 
two Indian women and five men of such a fair 
complexion. 30 

10. Wishing to assure us of the truth of his 
statement that the sun makes the temperature 
cool for five and thirty days, he mentions several 
facts that are equally strange—that the stiearns 
of fire which issue from ^Etna 81 leave unscathed 
amidst the surrounding havoc those lands which 


87 tva fif) a(t>\cKTOi avrijv rtXcowi, lit. that they may 
not celebrate his rites unscorched. As the writer must 
have meant the opposite of this, <p\cKTo't must be read 
instead of a<f>\(Krot. 

as Conf. Herodot. Ill, 104. 

20 Conf. Herodot. Ill, 101 ; Arrian. Exp. Alex . V, 4, 8: 
but on the contrary, Aristot. Hist. Anim. Ill, 22: Gener. 
Anx.n. II, 2 ; Strabo, XV, i, 13, 24. 

30 Possibly from K&smir.—J. B. 

“ Conf. Pausan. X, 28, 2; Strabo, VI, 2; Valer. Mai. 

V, 4. 
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belong to just men 33 —that in Zakynthos there 
are fountains with fish whence pitch is taken 
out 53 —that in Naxos is a fountain which at times 
discharges a wine of great sweetness , 34 and that 
the water of the river Phasis likewise, if kept in 
a vessel for a night and a day, changes into a 
wine which is also of great sweetness 33 —that 
near Phaselis in Lykia there is a perpetual 
volcano , 36 always flaming on the summit of the 
rock both by night and by day, and this is not 
quenched by water, which rather augments the 


32 The reference is to the field of the pious , cvacpajv 

X&pa, near Cataua, the scone of the story regarding: the two 
brothers Amphinonios and AnQpos, who saved their j arents 
during an eruption by carrying them off on their shoulders. 
Yid. Pausan. X. xxviii, 2; Strabo, VI, 2; and Valer. 
Max. V, 4. 

33 Herodotus (IV. 195) states that ho had himself seen 
this bituminous fountain. It is mentioned by Antipon 0 s ; 
Hist. Mirahil. 169 ; bv Dioskor. I, 99; by Vitruv. VIII, 3; 
and Pliny, XXXV, 15. Their accounts have been verified 
by modern travellers. 

3 ‘ This fountain is mentioned by Stephan._ Bvz. s. v> 
Naxos, and a similar one by Pliny (Hist. Nat. II, cm, 
106)—in the island of Andros ; Cf. idem. XXXI, n ; ana 
also Philostrat. Icon . I, 25. 

35 The waters of the Phasis, according to modern ac¬ 
counts, are lead-coloured, possessed of a healing virtue and 
held as sacred, perhaps because they were thought by tne 
ancients to have sprung from the gates of the morning 
sun, and therefore to have formed the dividing line be¬ 
tween dnv and night. Arrian in the Pert pi..Font, hux ,, no 
doubt with an eye to this passage of ktcsias, says that 
the water of the Phasis if kept in certain vessel acquired 

a pleasant vinous taste. V. Ritter, Erdk. ll.pp.81/ and 915. 
Conf. Pliny (H. N. II. ciii, 106) who says that the water of 
the Lyncestis in Epirus is somewhat acid, and mtoxica 
like wine those who drink it. 

30 See Frag, xii, below. 
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blaze, but by casting rubbish into it 3r — and in 
like manner, the volcanoes of ^Etna and of 
Prusa keep always burning. 33 

11. He writes that in the middle of India 
are found the swarthy men called P y g in i e s, 80 
who speak the same language as the other 
Indians. They are very diminutive, the tallest 
of them being but two cubits in height, while 
the majority are only one and a half. They let 
their hair grow very long—down to their knees, 
and even lower. They have the largest beards 
anywhere to be seen, and when these have 
grown sufficiently long and copious, they no 
longer wear clothing, but, instead, let the hair of 
the head fall down their backs far below the 
knee, while in front are their beards trailing 
down to their very feet. When their haii; has 
thus thickly enveloped their whole body, they 
bind it round them with a zone, and so make it 
serve for a garment. Their privates are thick, 

37 Ccmf. Frag. xii, A. and B. Beaufort, an English travel¬ 
ler, confirms this statement. He reports that while travelling 
in the regions nearest the country of the Phaselitae he 
came upon a place where there was to be seen an ever-burn¬ 
ing flame which like the fire of a volcano was inextin¬ 
guishable. V. Beaufort’s Caramania , p. 44. 

' 33 There is a Prusa in Bithynia and another in Mysia, 
each near a mountain. Strabo, (XII, p. 8-14 seqq.) men¬ 
tions both ; but as he says nothing of a volcanic mountain in 
connexion with either, Baehr inclines to think that the 
reference is to Prusa in the vicinity of Mount Olympus, for¬ 
merly called Cios, famous for miraculous fountains and 
things of that sort. 

3a Conf. Homer, 17. Ill, 6; Aristot. Hist. Arr. VIII, 12 
and 14; Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. Ill, 47; Plin. Hist. 
Nat. VII, 2 ; Strabo, Oeog. XV, i, 57 ; Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
Att. IX, 4. 
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and so large that they depend even to their 
ancles. They are moreover snubnosed, and 
otherwise ill-favoured. Their sheep are of the 
size of our lambs, and their oxen and asses 
rather smaller than our rams, which again are 
as big as their horses and mules and other 
cattle. 40 Of the Pygmies three thousand men 
attend the king of the Indians, on account of 
their great skill in archery. They are eminently 
just, and have the same laws as the Indians. 
They hunt hares and foxes not with dogs but 
with ravens and kites and crows and vultures.* 1 
In their country is a lake eight hundred stadia 
in circumference, which produces an oil like 
our own. If the wind be not blowing, this oil 
floats upon the surface, and the Pygmies going 
upon the lake in little boats collect it from 
amidst the waters in small tubs for household use. 43 
They use also oil of sesamum 43 and nut oil, but 
the lake-oil 44 is the best. The lake has also fish. 

12. There is much silver in their part of 
the country, and the silver-mines though not 
deep are deeper than those in Baktria. Gold 
also is a product of India. 45 It is not found 

40 See Frag, xii, c. 

41 See Frag, xiii below. 

42 Conf. Frag, xxvii. 

43 See Salmas, Eccrc. Plin. p. 1033; Sprengel, Hittor. 
Botan. vol. I, p. 79; Reynier, do VEconomic publique des 
Pcrscs , p. 2S3. 

44 Autigon, c, 165, in Frag, xxvii, below. 

45 Ou metals in India, see Heeren, Asiat. Eat. vol. li, 
p. 2GS. 
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in rivers and washed from the sands the like 
gold of the river Paktolos, but is found on 
those many high-towering mountains which 
are inhabited by the G r i ffi n s, 4C a race of four- 
footed birds, about as large as wolves, having 
legs and claws like those of the lion, and cover¬ 
ed all over the body with black feathers except 
only on the breast where they are red. On 
account of those birds the gold with which the 
mountains abound is difficult to be got. 

13. The sheep and the goats of the Indians 47 
are bigger than asses, and generally produce 
young by four and by six at a time. The tails 
grow to such a size that those of the dams must 
be cut off before the rams can get at them. India 
does not however produce the pig, either the 
tame sort or the wild. 43 Palm-trees and their 
dates are in India 40 thrice the size of those in 
Babylon, 50 and we learn that there is a certain 
river flowing with honey out of a rock, like the 
one wo have iu our own country. 

14. The justice of the Indians, their devo¬ 
tion to their king and their contempt of death 

40 rpv\ls, iu Persian ^j** giriften, means to gripe or 

seizo and girif corresponds well enough with ypvyfr. 

See Frag, xiv, below, where a fuller account of the gryphons 
is given. 

47 See Frag, xii, below. 

See Frag, xv, below*; also Frag, xxix, D. Swine, wild 
and tame, are common enough now in India. 

4U Conf. Palladius Dc Brachman , p. 4. 

50 Regarding the Babylonian palms, vid. Herodot. I, 
193 ; and Diodor. II, 53. 

3 
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are themes on which he loves to expatiate. He 
notices a fountain having this peculiarity, that 
when any one draws water from it, the water 
coagulates like cheese, and should you then 
detach from the solid lump a piece weighing 
about three obols, and having triturated this, 
put the powder into common water, he to whom 
you give this potion blabs out whatever he has 
done, for he becomes delirious, and raves like a 
madman all that day. 61 The king avails himself 
of this property when he wishes to discover the 
guilt or innocence of accused persons. Who¬ 
ever incriminates himself when undergoing the 
ordeal is sentenced to starve himself to death, 
while he who does not confess to any crime is 


acquitted. 


15. The Indians are not afflicted with head¬ 


ache, or toothache, or ophthalmia, nor have they 


mouthsores or ulcers in any part of their body. 


The age to which they live is 120, 130, and 
150 years, though the very old live to 200. 68 
16. In their country is a serpent a span long, 


in appearance like the most beautiful purple with 
a head perfectly white but without any teeth. 64 
The creature is caught on those very hot moun¬ 
tains whose mines yield the sardine-stone. It 
does not sting, but on whatever part of the body 
it casts its vomit, that place invaria bly putrifies. 

' 81 Antigonns Caryst. Histor. Mirab. C. 160; Sotion, C. 
17 ; Strabo, XVI, iv, 20. 68 Conf. Frag, xy, G. 

89 Arrian, Ind. 15, 12, and Frag, xxii, C. 

84 See Frag. xvii. 
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If suspended by the tail, it emits two kinds of 
poison, one like amber which oozes from it 
while living, and the other black, which oozes 
from its carcase. Should about a sesame-seed’s 
bulk of the former be administered to any one, 
he dies the instant he swallows it, for his brain 
runs out through his nostrils. If the black sort 
be given it induces consumption, but operates 
so slowly that death scarcely ensues in less than 
a year’s time.* 5 

17. He mentions an Indian bird called 
the Dilcairon , 50 a name equivalent in Greek to 
bbcaiov (i.e. just). It is about the size of a 
partridge’s egg. It buries its dung under the 
earth to prevent its being found. Should it be 
found notwithstanding, and should a person at 
morning tide swallow so much of it as would 
about equal a grain of sesamum, he falls into a 
deep unconscious sleep from which he never 
awakes, but dies at the going down of the 
Bun.” 

18. In the same country grows whac is called 


55 Conf. Frag, xvii, also Strabo, XV, i, 37, where, quot¬ 
ing Megasthenes, he speaks of flying serpents that let 
fall drops which raise putrid sores on the skin. 

60 AiKUipos : Tychsen compares the word with LS ^ 

di, good, the good principle, and J ^ kar, doing, a participle 

of the verb CJ kerden ; the whole then means bene¬ 
factor, and might be supposed to allude to the custom of 
the bird here mentioned. Bekker reads diKfpov here. See 
Frag, xviii. 

,f For fuller particulars vide Frag, xviii. 
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the Par ebon , 38 a plant about the size of the olive, 
found only in the royal gardens, producing 
neither flower nor fruit, but having merely fifteen 
roots, which grow down into the earth, and are 
of considerable thickness, the very slenderest 
being about as thick as one’s arm. If a span’s 
length of this root be taken, it attracts to itself 
all objects brought near it—gold, silver, copper, 
stones and all things else except amber. If 
however a cubit’s length of it be taken, it 
attracts lambs and birds, and it is in fact with 
this root that most kinds of birds are caught. 
Should you wish to turn water solid, even a 
whole gallon of it, you have but to throw into 
the water not more than an obol’s weight of 
this root, and the thing is done. Its effect is the 
same upon wine which, when condensed by it, 
can be held in your hand like a piece of wax, 
though it melts the next day. It is found bene¬ 
ficial in the cure of bowel disorders. 

19. Throughlndia there flows a certain river, 
not of any great size, but only about two stadia 
in breadth, called in the Indian tongue Hy- 
parkhos, 30 which means in Greek (fccpcov navra 

68 UapTjpou (in Apollonius irapvftos,) may be compared 

with the Persian J ^ 6Ar, weight, burthen, andJJ' Auer, 
bearing, drawing. This comparison however is rather 
defective.—Tychsen. See Frag. xix. 

89 Ynap\os : Tychsen adduces the Persian Auer, bring¬ 
ing, carrying, and khosh, good : consequently dver- 

khosh, bringing good, which exactly corresponds with the 
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ra ayaOa (i.e. the bearer of all things good). 
This river for thirty days in every year floats 
down amber, for in the upper part of its cou'rse 
where it flows among the mountains there are 
said to be trees overhanging its current which 
for thirty days at a particular season in every 
year continue dropping tears like the almond-tree 
and the. pine-tree and other trees. These tears on 
dropping into the water harden into gum. The 
Indian name for the tree is siptakhora, 00 which 
means when rendered into Greek yXwcv, rjdv (i.e. 
sweet). These trees then supply the Indians 
with their amber. 61 And not only so but they are 
said to yield also berries, which grow in clusters 
like the grapes of the vine, and have stones as 
large as the filbert-nuts of Pontos. 63 

20. He writes that on the mountains just 
spoken of there live men having heads like 


signification pointed out by Ktesios. Wo might also com¬ 
pare U* berkhosh, good, so that the initial letter in 

vnapxos would be merely euphonic, but then the participle 
<P(fjuv would not be expressed. The river is called by 
Pliny the Hypobarus, vide Frag. xx. 

00 StTrraxdpa : Compare this with the Persian 

shi/tehkhor, ‘ agreeable to eat/ The Persians call an 

apricot j shifteh-reng, ‘ agreeable colour.* 

Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 2) has ‘ arbores eas Aphytacoras 
vocare,’ where the word i9 disfigured.—Tychsen. 

61 India however does not produce amber, and the tree of 
which it is here said to be the gum, cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. Baehr quotes Pliny XII, ix, 19, os a passage of 
no small importance for settling the question. 

03 Pliny (Hist. Nat. XV, xxii, 24), explains why Pontic 
nuts were so called. 
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those of dogs, who wear the skins of wild 
beasts, and do not use articulate speech, but 
bark like dogs, and thus converse so as to be 
understood by each other. 08 They have larger 
teeth than dogs, and claws like those of dogs, 
only larger and more rounded. They inhabit 
the mountains, and extend as far as the river 
Indus. They are swarthy, and like all the other 
Indians extremely just men. With the Indians 
they can hold intercourse, for they understand 
what they say, though they cannot, it is true, 
reply to them in words, still by barking and 
by making signs with their hands and their 
fingers like the deaf and the dumb, they can 
make themselves understood. They are called 
by the Indians Kalystrioi , which means in 
Greek KwoK€(f)a\oL 6 * (?’. e., dog-headed). Their 
food is raw flesh. The whole tribe numbers 
not less than 120,000 men. 

21. Near the sources of this river 05 there 
grows a certain purple flower, which is used for 
dying purple, and is not inferior to the Greek 
sort, but even imparts a far more florid hue. 


63 See Frags, xxi and xxii. 

04 Tychsen compares the word with the Persian 


Kclelc or Jteluk, a wolf, and ser, the head, i.e. helu 
hser, ‘ wolf-headed.* Another word more exactly answering 
the sound of the Greek would be Kalusterin, the super¬ 
lative of A alus, stupid, which would convert the doghead¬ 
ed people into ‘ blockheads,’ but this is not consonant with 
the translation of the name.—Heeren, Asiat. Nat. vol. II. 
p. 364. Vide Frags, xxi, xxii, xxxi. 

05 The Hyparkhos. 
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In the same parts there is a wild insect about 
the size of a beetle, red like cinnabar, with legs 
excessively long. It is as soft as the worm called 
slculex and is found on the trees which produce 
amber, eating the fruits of those trees and 
destroying them, as in Greece the wood-louse 
ravages the vine-trees. The Indians grind 
these insects to a powder and therewith dye such 
robes, tunics, and other vestments as they want 
to bo of a purple hue. 60 Their dye-stuffs are 
superior to those used by the Persians. 

22. The Kynok ephaloi living on the 
mountains do not practise any of the arts but 

subsist by the 
slaughter the prey, and roast the flesh in the 
sun. They rear however great numbers of sheep 
and goats and asses. They drink the milk of the 
sheep and the whey which is made thereirom. 
They eat moreover the fruit of-the Siptakhora — 
tho tree which produces amber, for it is sweet. 
They also dry this fruit, and pack it in hampers 
as the Greeks do raisins. The same people 
construct rafts, and freight them with the 
hampers as well as with the flowers of the purple 
plant, after cleansing it, and with 260 talents 
weight of amber, and a like weight of the 
pigment which dyes purple, and 1000 talents 
more of amber. All this cargo, which is the 

00 It is generally agreed that tho cochineal insect is that 
to which Ktc sias refers, though his description of it is not 
quite accurate. For fuller particulars vide Frag, xxiii. 


produce of the chase. They 
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season’s produce, they convey annually as tribute 
to the King of the Indians. They take also addi¬ 
tional quantities of the same commodities for sale 
to the Indians, from whom they receive in ex¬ 
change loaves of bread and flour and cloth which 
is made from a tree-grown stuff (cotton). 67 They 
sell also swords such as they use in hunting wild 
beasts, and bows and javelins, for they are fell 
marksmen both in shooting with the bow and 
in hurling the javelin. As they inhabit steep 
and pathless mountains they cannot possibly 
be conquered in war, and the king jnoreover 
once every five years sends them as presents 
300,000 arrows and as many javelins, 120,000 
shields and 50,000 swords. 

23. These Kynokephaloi have no 
houses but live in caves. They hunt wild beasts 
with the bow and the spear, and run so fast that 
they can overtal^o them in the chase. Their 
women bathe onco a month at tho time of men¬ 
struation, and then only. The men do not bathe 
at all, but merely wash their hands. Thrice a 
month, however, they anoint themselves with an 
oil made from milk, 03 and wipe themselves with 
skins. Skins denuded of the hair, and made 
thin and soft, constitute the dress both of 
the men and their wives. Their richest men 


67 See Larcher’s Note on Ilerodot. Ill, 47; Plin. Nat. 
Hist . XIX, 1; and Frag. xxiv. 

M Butter; conf. Polysen. Strateg. IV, 3, 32; cf. also 
Peripl. Mr. Mar. § 41, where the same expression 
occurs. 
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however use cotton raiment, 09 but the number of 
such men is small. They have no bed but sleep on 
a litter of straw or leaves. That man is considered 
the richest who possesses most sheep, and in 
property of this sorb consists all their wealth. 
Both men and women have, like dogs, tails 
above their buttocks but larger and more 
hairy. 70 They copulate like quadrupeds in dog- 
fashion, and to copulate otherwise is thought 
shameful. They are just, and of all men are the 
longest-lived, attaining the age of 170, and some 
even of 200 years. 

24. Beyond these again are other men who 
inhabit the country above the sources of the 
river, who are swarthy like the other Indians, 
do no work, and neither eat grain nor drink 
water, but rear a good many cows and goats 
and sheep, and drink their milk as their sole 
sustenance. Children are born among them 
with the anus closed up, and the contents of the 
bowels are therefore voided, it is said, as urine, 
this being something like curds, though not 
at all thick but feculent. When they drink milk 
in the morning aud take another draught at 
noon, and then immediately after eat a certain 
sweet-tasted root of indigenous growth which is 
said to prevent milk from coagulating in the 

09 Curtins, VIII, 9, 21. 

10 Conf. Frag, i, section appended to § 33. Malte-Brun 
considered that this statement had reference to the Ourang- 
Outang of the Island of Borneo, or perhaps of the Anda¬ 
man islands. 

4 
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Btomach, this root towards evening acts as an 
emetic, and they vomit up everything quite 
readily. 

25. Among the Indians, he proceeds, there 
are wild asses as large as horses, some being 
even larger. 71 Their head is of a dark red 
colour, their eyes blue, and the rest of their 
body white. They have a horn on their fore¬ 
head, a cubit in length [the filings of this horn, 
if given in a 
ous drugs]. This horn for about two palm- 
breadths upwards from the base is of the purest 
white, where it tapers to a sharp point of a 
flaming crimson, and, in the middle, is black. 7 * 
These horns are made into drinking cups, and 
such as drink from them are attacked neither 
by convulsions nor by the sacred disease 
(epilepsy). Nay, they are not even affected by 
poisons, if either before or after swallowing 
them they drink from these cups wine, water, or 
anything else. While other asses moreover, 
whether wild or tame, and indeed all other 
solid-hoofed animals have neither huckle-bones, 7 * 
nor gall in the liver, these one-liorned asses 74 
have both. Their huckle-bone is the most 
beautiful of all I have ever seen, and is, in ap- 

TX See Frag. xxv. 

Conf. Brace’s account ( Travels , vol. V, p. 93) who 
describes its surface as of a reddish-brown. 

^3 * fli.o‘TpcLya\ovs, conf. Anstot. Hist. An. XI, 2, 9. 

Tychsen thinks the rhinoceros is here meant, but the 
colour and other details do not quite agree with that 
animal. Heeren, As. Nat. vol. II, pp. 364 ff. 


potion, are an antidote to poison- 
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pearance and size, like that of the ox. It is as 
heavy as lead, and of the colour of cinnabar 75 
both on the surface, and all throughout. It is 
exceedingly fleet and strong, and no creature that 
pursues it, not even the horse, can overtake it. 

2G. On first starting it scampers off some¬ 
what leisurely, but the longer it runs, it gallops 
faster and faster till the pace becomes most 
furious. 70 These animals therefore can only be 
caught at one particular time—that is when 
they lead out their little foals to the pastures 
in which they roam. They are then hemmed 
in on all sides by a vast number of hunters 
mounted on horseback, and being unwilling 
to escape while leaving their young to perish, 
6tand their ground and fight, and by butting 
with their horns and kicking and biting kill 
many horses and men. But they are in the 
end taken, pierced to death with arrows and 
spears, for to take them alive is in no way 
possible. Their flesh being bitter 77 is unfit for 
food, and they are hunted merely for the sake 
of their horns and their huckle-bones. 78 

27. He states that there is bred in the 

75 That is, vermilion. 

70 This is what Bruce relates of the rhinoceros.— Travels, 
vol. V, pp. 97 and 105. 

77 Bruce says it has a disagreeable musky flavour. 

78 Cf. Frag. xxv, and the account of the unicorn 
in Kosmas Indikopl. ; conf. also Aristotle, do Part. An. 
Ill, 2, and Hist. Anirn . 11. 1; and also Philostrat. 
I tfc. Apoll. Ill, 2 and 3. Ilian’s account in the above 
Frag, of the wild ass may be compared with hia account 
of the KartazCn, — Ind. Ant., vol. VI, p. 128. 
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Indian river a worm 79 like in appearance to that 
which is found in the fig, but seven cubits more 
or less in length, while its thickness is such 
that a boy ten years old could hardly clasp it 
within the circuit of his arms. These worms 
have two teeth—an upper and a lower, with 
which they seize and devour their prey. In 
the daytime they remain in the mud at the 
bottom of the river, bat at night they come 
ashore, and should they fall in with any prey 
as a cow or a camel, they seize it with their 
teeth, and having dragged it to the river, there 
devour it. For catching this worm a large hook is 
employed, to which a kid or a lamb is fastened 
by chains of iron. The worm being landed, the 
captors hang up its carcase, and placing vessels 
underneath it leave it thus for thirty days. All 
this time oil drops from it, as much being got 
as would fill ten Attic kotylai. At the end of 
the thirty days they throw away the worm, and 
preserving the oil they take it to the king of 
the Indians, and to him alone, for no subject is 
allowed to get a drop of it. This oil [like fire] 
sets everything ablaze over which it is poured 
and it consumes not alone wood but even animals. 
The flames can be quenched only by throwing 
over them a great quantity of clay, and that of a 
thick consistency. 80 _ 


See § 1, and Frag. xxvi. 80 Cf. Frag, xxvi, where 
ASlian gives fuller particulars. A somewhat similar crea¬ 
ture is mentioned by Palladius (de Br^chman. 10) a* 
belonging to the Ganges. He calls it the Odontotyrranos. 
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28. But again there are certain trees in 
India as tall as the cedar or the cypress, having 
leaves like those of the date palm, only some¬ 
what broader, but having no shoots sprouting 
from the stems. They produce a flower like the 
male laurel, but no fruit. In the Indian language 
they are called karpion , but in Greek pvpopoda 
(unguent-roses 31 ). These trees are scarce. 

81 Baehr thinks this may be the Chetak ( Pandanu 
odoratisima), Kaida, or Kyura. Regarding the word kar- 
pion Dr. Caldwell in the Introduction to his Dravidian 
Grammar thus writes : The earliest Dravidian word in 

Greek of which we know the date is Kapmov, Ktosias’s name 
for cinnamon. Herod-tus describes cinnamon as the 
Kap(p€a , which we, after the Phoenicians, call Kii/vapajpov. 
Liddell and Scott say “this word bears a curious likeness 
to its Arabic name kerfat , kirfah.” d his resemblance must, 
I think, be accidental, seeing that Herodotus considered 
* cinnamon’ alone as a foreign word. The word mentioned 
by Ktesias seems however to have a real resemblance to the 
Arabic word and also to a Dravidian one. Ktesias describes 
an odorous oil produced from an Indian tree having flowers 
like the laurel, which the Greeks called p.vpopo8a, but 

which in India was called Kafmiov. From Ktesias’s de- 
scriptionfmaking allowance for its exaggerations) it i> evident 
that cinnamon oil was meant, and in this opinion \\ ahl agrees. 
Uranius, a writer, quoted by Stephen of Byzantium, mentions 

Kfpnadov as one of the productions of the Abaseni, the 
Arabian Abyssinians, by which we are doubtless to under¬ 
stand, not so much the products of their country as the 
articles in which they traded. From the connexion in 

which it is found KeprraOov would appear to be cinnamon, 
and we can scarcely err in identifying it with kerfat or 
more properly kirfah, one of the names which cinnamon 
has received in Arabia. Some Arabian scholars derive 
kirfah from karafa ‘ decortavit,’ but Mr. Hassoun does 
not admit this derivation, and considers kirfah a foreign 
word. We ave thus brought back to Ktosias’s Kcipmov, or the 
Indian word which Kapmov represented. As this is a word 
of which we know the antiquity, the supposition that the 
Greeks or the Indians borrowed it from the Arabs is quite 
inadmissible. What then is the Indian word Ktesias referred 
to ? Not, as has been supposed, kurundhv , the Singhalese 
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There oozes from them an oil in drops, which are 
wiped off from the stem with wool, from which 
they are afterwards wrung* out and received into 
alabaster boxes of stone. The oil is in colour of 
a faint red, and of a somewhat thick consistency. 
Its smell is the sweetest in ail the world, and is 
said to diffuse itself to a distance of five stadia 
around. The privilege of possessing this per¬ 
fume belongs only to the king and the members 
of the royal family. A present of it was sent 
by the king of the Indians to the king of the Per¬ 
sians, and Ktesias alleges that he saw it himself, 
and that it was of such an exquisite fragrance 
as he could not describe, and he knew nothing 
whereunto he could liken it. 

29. He states that the cheese and the 
wines of the Indians are the sweetest in the 
world, adding that he knew this from his own 
experience, since he had tasted both. 


name for cinnamon derived from the Sanskrit kurunta, 
but the Tamil-Malay&lam word karuppu or kdrppn, e. g. 
karappa- (t)taila m , Mai. oil of cinnamon. Other forms of 
this word are karappu, karuva and karuvd, the last of 
which is the most common form in modern Tamil. Rheede 
refers to this form of the word when he says that “in his 
time in Malabar oils in high medical estimation were made 
from both the root and the leaves of the karua or wild 
cinnamon of that country.” There are two meanings of 
karu in Tamil-Malayalam, ‘black,’ and ‘pungent’, and the 
latter doubtless supplies us with the explanation of karuppu 
‘ cinnamon*. .... I have little doubt that the Sanskrit 
karpurely ‘camphor,’ is substantially the same as the Tamil- 
Malayfilam karuppu, and Ktcsias’s Kapmov, seeing that it 
does not seem to have any root in Sanskrit and that 
camphor and cinnamon are nearly related. The camphor 
of commerce is from a cinnamon tree, the camphora 
ojjxcinarum. 
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30. There is a fountain 9 * among the Indians 
of a square shape and of about five ells in 
circumference. The water lodges in a rock. 
The depth downward till you reach the water is 
three cubits and the depth of the water itself 
three orguiai. Herein the Indians of highest 
distinction bathe [both for purification and the 
averting of diseases] along with their wives and 
children; they throw themselves into the well 
foot foremost, and when they leap in the water 
casts them up again, and not only does it throw 
up human beings to the surface, but it casts 
out upon dry land any kind of animal, whether 
living or dead, and in fact anything else that 
is cast into it except iron and silver and gold 
and copper, which all sink to the bottom. The 
water is intensely cold and sweet to drink. It 
makes a loud bubbling noise like water boiling 
in a caldron. Its waters are a cure for 
leprosy, and scab. 93 In the Indian tongue it 
is called Ballade 84 and in Greek (i. e. 

useful). 

31. On those Indian mountains where the 
Indian reed grows, there is a race of men whose 
number is not less than 30,000, and whose wives 
bear offspring only once in their whole life¬ 
time. Their children have teeth of perfect 

83 Conf. frag, xrxvii. 

83 Conf. Frag, xxvii. 

64 Balada in Sank, means * giving strength’ ; and is ap¬ 
plied to a bullock, and a medical plant : baladd is the 
Phy satis flexuosa .— Ed. 
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whiteness, both the upper set and the under, 
and the hair both of their head and of their 
eyebrows is from their very infancy quite hoary, 
and this whether they be boys or girls. Indeed 
every man among them till he reaches his 
thirtieth year has all the hair on his body white, 
but from that time forward it begins to turn 
black, and by the time they are sixty, there is 
not a hair to be seen upon them but what is 
black. These people, both meu and women alike, 
have eight fingers on each hand, and eight toes 
on each foot. They are a very warlike people, 
and five thousand of them armed with bows 
and spears follow the banners of the King of 
the Indians. Their ears, he says, are so large 
that they cover their arms as far as the elbows 
while at the same time they cover all the back 
and the one ear touches the other. 95 

32. There is in Ethiopia an animal called 
properly the KroJcottas , but vulgarly the Kyno- 
lylcos. It is of prodigious strength, and is said 
to imitate the human voice, and by night to 
call out men by their names, and when they 
come forth at their call, to fall upon them and 
devour them. This animal has the courage of 
the lion, the speed of the horse, and the strength 
of the bull, and cannot be encountered success- 


85 For an account of the various fabulous Indian races 
mentioned by the classical writers, and for (hew idenfah- 
cation with the races mentioned in Sanskrit writings, see 
Ind. Ant., vol. VI, pp- 133-135, and footnotes. 
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fully with weapons of steel. 36 In Euboea about 
Klialkis the sheep have no gall,* 7 and their flesh 
is so extremely bitter that dogs even will not 
eat it. They say also that in the parts beyond 
the Maurusian Straits ss rain falls in the sum¬ 
mer-time, while the same regions are in winter¬ 
time scorched with heat. In the country of the 
Kyonians" there is, according to his account, a 
certain fountain, which instead of water has 
springs of oil—this oil being used by the people 
in the neighbourhood for all kinds of food. In 
the region also called Metadr id a there is 
another fountain, this being at no great distance 
from the sea. At midnight it swells with the 
utmost violence, and in receding casts forth fish 
upon dry land in such quantities that the people 
of the place cannot gather them, and are obliged 
to leave them lying rotting on the ground/ 0 
33. Ktesias thus writing and romancing 
professes that his narrative is all perfect truth, 


80 Regarding the Krolotta , a Fort of hyaena, vide Diodor. 
111,34; ./Elian, Hist. Nat. VII, 22; Pliny. U. N. VIII, 
31 ; Porphyr. l)e Abstin. Ill, p. 223. Conf. Hesycb. s. h. 
voc.; Bruce’s Travels, vol. V, p. 113. 

87 Conf. Tlicophr. H. Plant. IX, 18, and Arist. Hist. 
An. 1,27- 


Mavpovaioiv nv\£>v —understand of the Pillars of 
Hercules. We have Maurusios in Pliny, Hist. Nat. V, 2; 
Strabo, Gcorj. XVI1, iii, 2. 

so Ei> ra)i/ Kvcovicet/ x™P a appears to be corrupt. Wo 
might suggest Cio in Mysia. The same thing is told of 
the fountain iv Sikiivuv \copa at the city Kwiarparov 
thus commonly for MvTiarpiiToi/ (Antigou. Mirab. 154). 
Conf. also Aristot. Mir. ausc. c. 123. 

Oo This section is found only in the MS. of Mimiah and 
perhaps does not belong to Ktesias. 




o 
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and, to assnre ns of this, asseverates that he 
has recorded nothing bnt what he either saw 
with his own eyes, or learned from the testi¬ 
mony of credible eye-witnesses. He adds more¬ 
over that he has left unnoticed many things far 
more marvellous than any he has related, lest any 
one who had not a previous knowledge of the facts 
might look upon him as an arrant story-teller. 

The 61 Seres 92 and the natives of Upper 
India are said to be men of huge stature, so 
that amon? them are found some who are 13 

O 

cubits in height and who also live till they are 
above 200 years old. There are besides some¬ 
where in the river called the GaYtes 93 men of a 
brute-like appearance who have a hide like that 
of a rhinoceros being quite impervious to darts, 04 
while in India itself in the central parts of an 
island of the ocean the inhabitants are said to 
have tails of extraordinary length such as 
satyrs are represented with in pictures. 93 

Frag. II. 

From Arrian, Book V. 4, 2. 

And Ktesias (if any one considers him a 
competent authority) asserts that the distance 
from the one bank of the Indus to the other 
where the stream is narrowest is 40 stadia, and 

P1 This fragment in the Munich MS. forms a part of the 
15th Section of the text of Photios. 

Of. Lncinn Mnryob. c. 5. 

03 Var. lect.—Gaitrcs. 

04 Cf. Ptolemy, Geog. VII, iii, where the same words 
are used. 

03 Cf. same chapter of same Book p. 178. 
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where it is widest, so much even as 100 stadia, 
though its breadth in general is the mean be¬ 
tween these two extremes. 


Frag. III. 

Strabo, Geog. Book XV. 

From this we can see how greatly the 
opinions of the others differ, Ktesias asserting 
that India is not less than all the rest of Asia, 
and Onesikritos that, Ac. 

From the Indiha of Arrian, 30. 

Ktesias the Knidian states that India is 
equal to the rest of Asia, but he is wrong. 

Frag. IV. 


JElian, Dc Nat. Anim. Book XVII, 29. 

When the King of the Indians goes on a 
campaign, one hundred thousand war-elephants 
go on before him, while three thousand more, 
that are of superior size and strength, march, 
I am told, behind him, these being trained to 
demolish the walls of the enemy. This they 
effect by rushing against them at the King’s 
signal, and throwing them down by the over¬ 
whelming force with which they press their 
breasts against them. Ktesias reports this 
from hearsay, but adds that with his own eyes 
he had seen elephants tear up palm trees, roots 
and all, with like furious violence ; and this they 
do whenever they are instigated to the act 
by their drivers. 06 


00 Conf. Diodor. II., 17 ; Strabo. XV, I, 41 ff. ; Curtius, 
VIII, 9, 17; Kosmos liidikopleu^tes, XI, p. 309. 
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Frag. V. 

(A) Aristotle, De Oener. Anim. II, 2. 

What Ktesias has said regarding the seed of 
the elephant is plainly false, for he asserts that 
when dry it turns hard so as to become like 
amber; and this it does not.® 7 

(B) From the same, towards the end of the 3rd Book 
of his History of Animals. 

What Ktesias has written regarding the seed 
of the elephant is false. 

(C) iElian, De Animal. XVI, 2. 

Cocks [in India] are of immense size, and 
their crests are not red like the crests of our 
own cocks, but many-hued, like a floral garland ; 
their rump feathers are neither curved nor 
wreathed, but broad, and these they trail after 
them in the way the peacock drags his tail when 
he does not make it stand erect. The feathers 
of the Indian cocks are partly golden, and 
partly of a gleaming azure like the smaragdus 
stone. 08 

Frag. VI. 

(A) .Elian, De Animal. Nat. XVI, 31. 

Ktesias in his account of India says that the 
people called the Kynamolgoi rear many 
dogs as big as the Hyrkanian breed, and this 
Knidian writer tells us also why they keep so 
many dogs, and this is the reason : From the 
time of the summer solstice on to mid-winter 

07 Ktesias, however, probably referred to the matter 
which issued from the orifice in the temples. 

98 A kind of pheasant is meant—the ImpeyanumLophop. 
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they are incessantly attacked by herds of wild 
oxen, coming like a swarm of bees or a flight 
of angry wasps, only that the oxen are more 
numerous by far. They are ferocious withal 
and proudly defiant, and butt most viciously 
with their horns. The Kynamolgoi, unable 
to withstand them otherwise, let loose theit* 
dogs upon them, which are bred for this express 
purpose, and these dogs easily overpower the 
oxen and worry them to death. Then come 
the masters, and appropriate to their own use 
such parts of the carcases as they deem lit for 
food, but they set apart for their dogs all the 


rest, and gratitude prompts them to give this 
share cheerfully. During the season when 
they are left unmolested by the oxen, they 
employ their dogs in hunting other animals. 


They milk the bitches, and this is why 



are called Kynamolgoi (dog-milkers). They 


drink this milk just as we drink that of the 


sheep or the goat. 


(B) Polydeukes (Pollux), Onomastic. V, 5, 41, p. 497. 

The Ky namolgo i are dogs living about 
the lakes in the south of India and subsisting 
upon cows’ milk. They are attacked in the 
hot season by the oxen of India, but they fight 

these assailants and overcome them, as Ktesias 
relates. 00 
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(B) iElian, De Animal. Nat. IV, 32. 

It is worth while learning what like are the 
cattle of the Indians. Their goats and their 
sheep are, from what I hear, bigger than the 
biggest asses, and they produce four young ones 
at a time, and never fewer than three. The tails 
of the sheep reach down to their feet, and the 
tails of the goats are so long that they almost 
touch the ground. The shepherds cut olf the 
tails of those ewes that are good for breeding 
to let them be mounted by the rams, and these 
tails yield an oil which is squeezed out from 
their fat. They cut also the tails of the rams, 
and having extracted the fat, sew them up 
again so carefully that no trace of the incision 
is afterwards seen. 

Frag. VII. 

Tzctzes, Chit. VII, v. 739, from tho Third Book of the 
*ApaftiKiov of Uranius. 

If any one thinks that the size of the Arabian 
reeds has been exaggerated, who, asks Tzetzes, 
would believe what Ktesias says of the Indian 
reeds—that they are two orguiai in breadth, and 
that a couple of cargo-boats could bo made from 
a single joint of one of these reeds. 100 

Frag. VIII. 

Aristotle, De Hist. Ani.n. II, 1. 

No animals of these species have a double 
row of teeth, though, if we are to believe 

7 O 7 

100 Conf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVI, 36 : VII, 2;Theo- 
phrost. Plant. Hist. IX. 11 ; Herodot. III. 98; Strabo, 
XV, 21. 
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Kt&sias, there is one exception to the rule, for 
he asserts that the Indian beast called the 
Martikhora has a triple row of teeth in each of 
its jaws. He describes the animal as being 
equal in size to the lion, -which it also resembles 
in its claws and in having shaggy hair, though 
its face and its ears are like those of a human 
being. Its eyes are blue and its hair is of the 
colour of cinnabar . 101 Its tail, which resembles 
that of the land scorpion, contains the sting, and 
is furnished with a growth of prickles winch it 
has the power of discharging like shafts shot from 
a how. Its voice is like the sound of the pipe 
and the trumpet blended together. It runs fast, 
being as nimble as a deer. It is very ferocious 
and has a great avidity for human flesh. 

Frag. IX. 

Pausanias ( Doiot . IX. xii. 4) quoting Ktesias, thus 
describes the same animal. 

The animal mentioned by Ktesias in his 
Indika , called by the Indians the Martikhora , 
but by the Greeks, it is said, avSpocfidyov (man- 
eater) is, I am convinced, the tiger. It is de¬ 
scribed as having three rows of teeth in each of 
its jaws and as having stings at the end x of its 
tail, wherewith it defends itself against its 
assailants whether fighting at close quarters or 
at a distance. In the latter case it shoots its 
stings clean away from its tail like shafts shot 
from a bow-string. 


i. e. vermilion. 
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[The Indians appear to me to have accepted 
this account, which is not true, through their 
excessive dread of this creature.] 


Frag. X. 

Pliny, H. N. VIII, 21 (al. 30.) 

Ktesias states that the animal which he calls 
the MartiJchora is found among these people 
[the Indians or rather the Aethiopians]. 
According to his description, it has a triple row 
of teeth, ranged together like the teeth of a 
comb; its face and its ears are like those of a 
human being, while its eyes are blue and its 
hair of a blood-red colour. It lias the body of 
a lion and its tail is armed with stints, with 

O 7 

which it smites like the scorpion. Its voice 
is like the commingled sound of the pipe and 
the trumpet. It runs very fast, and is very 
fond of human flesh. 


Frag. XI. 

From .ZElian, De Animal. IV. 21 ; respecting: the Indian 

Martikhora. 

In India is found a wild animal called in the 
native tongue the NurtiL'hora. . It is of great 
strength and ferocitv, behm about as bmasa 
lion, of a red colour like cinnabar, and covered 
with shncrTY hair like a dog. Its face, however, 

O O * O 7 7 

is not bestial, but resembles that of a human 
being. It lies both in the upper and the lower 
jaw a double row of teeth which arc extremely 
sharp at the points and larger than the canine. 
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Its ears in their conformation are like the 
human, but they are larger and covered with 
shaggy hair. Its eyes also are like the human, 
and of a blue colour. It has the feet and the claws 
of a lion, but its tail, which may be more than 
a cubit long, is not only furnished at the tip 
with a scorpion’s sting but is armed on both 
sides with a row of stings. With the sting at 
the tip it smites any one who comes near it, and 
kills him therewith instantaneously, but if it is 
pursued it uses the side stings, discharging 
them like arrows against the pursuer, whom it 
can hit even though he be at a good distance 
off. When it fights, having the enemy in front, 
it bends the tail upward, but when, like the 
Sakians, it fights while retreating, it straightens 
it out to the fullest length. The stings, which 
are a foot long and as slender as a rush (or a 
fine thread), kill every animal they hit, with 
the exception of the elephant only. Ktesias 
says that he had been assured by the Indians 
that those stings that are expended in fighting 
are replaced by a growth of new ones as if to 
perpetuate this accursed plague. Its favourite 
food, according to the same author, is human 
flesh, and to satisfy this lust, it kills a great many 
men, caring not to spring from its ambush 
upon a solitary traveller, but rather upon a band 
of two or three for which it is singly more than 
a match. All the beasts of the forest yield to 
its prowess, save only the lion, which it is im- 
6 
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potent to subdue. That it loves above all 
things to gorge itself with human flesh, is 
clearly shown by its name—for the Tndmn 
word Martikhora means man-eater —and it has 
its name from this particular habit. It runs 
with all the nimbleness of a deer. The Indiana 
hunt the young ones before the stings appear 
on their tails, and break the tails themselves 
in pieces on the rocks to prevent stings grow¬ 
ing upon them. Its voice has a most striking 
resemblance to the sound of a trumpet. Ktesias 
says that he had seen in Persia one of these 
animals, which had been sent from India as a 
gift to the Persian king. Such are the pecu¬ 
liarities of tho Martikhora rs described by 
Ktesias, and if any one thinks this Knidian 
writer a competent authority on such subjects, 
ho must bo content with the account which he 
has given. 

Frag. XII. 

(A) AntigonoB, Mirab. Nar. Cong . Hist. o. 182. 

He says that Ktesias gives an account of an 
undying fire burning on Mount Chimaera 
in the country of the Phaselitai. Should 
the flame be cast into water, this but sets it 
into a greater blaze, and so if you wish to put 

it out you must cast some solid substance 
into it. 

(B) Pliny, Hist. Nat. II, 106. 

Mount Chimaera in Phaselis is vol¬ 
canic, and burns night and day with a perpetual 
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flame. 10 * According to Ktesias the Knidian, the 
fire is augmented by water, but extinguished 
by earth or hay. 108 

C. iElian, De Anim. XYI. 37. 

Among the Indian P s y 11 o i (who are so 
called to distinguish them from the Libyan 
Psylloi) the horses are no bigger than rams, 
while the sheep look as small as lambs. The 
asses are likewise correspondingly small and 
so are the mules and the oxen, and in short all 
cattle of whatever kind. 104 

Frag. XIII. 

iElian, Nat. An. IY, 26. 

Hares and foxes are hunted by the Indians 
in the manner following. They do not require 
dogs for the purpose, but taking the young of 
eagles, of ravens and of kites, they rear and 
train them to pursue these animals by subject¬ 
ing them to this course of instruction. Taking 
a pet hare and a tame fox, they fasten on to 
each a gobbet of flesh, and then making them 
run away, at the same time dismiss the birds to 
give them instant chase, and catch the alluring 
bait. The birds eagerly pursue, and catching 
up either the hare or the fox, pounce upon the 
flesh, with which they are allowed to glut their 
maw in recompense for their activity in having 

loa Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 109, and Beaufort’s 
Travels. 

103 Foeno , for which perhaps fimo should bo read. 

10 ‘ See Frag. xv. From this it appears that Ktesias 
calls the samo race both Peylli and Pygmies. 
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captured it. When they have thus become 
adepts in hunting, they are taken out to pur¬ 
sue mountain hares and wild foxes, when, on 
sighting the quarry, they at once give it chase 
in hope of earning the customary dainty, and 
having quickly caught it bring it to their masters, 
as Ktesias acquaints us. From the same 
source we further learn that the entrails of 
the quarry are given them instead of the 
bets of flesh to which they had been formerly 
treated. 

Frag. XIV. 

(A) iElian Nat. Anim. IV, 27. 

The gryphon , an Indian animal, is, so far as I 
can learn, four-footed like the lion and has 
claws of enormous strength closely resembling 
his. It is described as having feathers on its 
back, and these black, while the breast feathers 
are red and those of the wing white. Accord¬ 
ing to Ktesias its neck is variegated with 
feathers of a bright blue; its beak is like an 
eagle’s ; and its head like the representations 
which artists give of it in paintings and sculp¬ 
tures. Its eyes are said to be fiery red, and it 
builds its nest upon the mountains, and, as it 
is impossible to catch these birds when full 
grown, they are caught when quite young. The 
Baktrians who are next neighbours to the 
Indians give out that these birds guard the gold 
found in the regions which they haunt, and 
that they dig it out of the ground and build 
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their nests with it, and that the Indians carry 
off as much of it as falls V> the ground. The 
Indians however deny that the gryphons guard, 
the gold, alleging, what I think is highly 
probable, that gold is a thing gryphons have no 
use for ; but they admit that when these birds 
see them coming to gather the gold, they become 
alarmed for their young and attack the in¬ 
truders. Nor do they resist man only, but bea-sts 
of whatever kind, gaining an easy victory over 
all except only the elephant and the lion, for 
which they are no match. The gryphons, then, 
being so formidable, the natives of these 
countries go not to gather gold in the day time, 
but 6et out under cover of night when they are 
least likely to be detected. Now the auriferous 
region which the gryphons inhabit is a fright¬ 
ful desert, 106 and those who make a raid upon 
the gold, select a moonless night, and set out 
armed, the expedition being a thousand or even 
two thousand strong. They take with them 
mattocks for digging the gold and sacks in 
which to carry it away. If they are unobserved by 
the gryphons they have a double share of good 
luck, for they not only escape with their lives 
but bear a freight of gold in triumph home, where, 
the metal having been purified by those who 
are skilful in smelting ores, they are recom¬ 
pensed with overflowing wealth for all the 


103 Perhaps the Desert of Cobi. 
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hazards of the enterprise. Should they on 

the other hand be detected in the act of 

% 

theft, certain death would be their fate. I 
have learned by enquiry that they do not 
return home till after an absence of three or 
four years . 100 

Frag. XV. 

(A) iElian, Nat. An. XVI, 37. 

It is said that neither the wild nor the tame 
swine is found in India, and that the Indians so 
much abhor the flesh of this animal that they 
would as soon taste human flesh as taste pork. 

(B) .flSlian, De Nat. Anim. Ill, 4. 

The following also are peculiarities in the 
nature of animals. The swine, according to 
Ktesias, whether wild or tame, is not found in 
India, and he somewhere states that Indian 
sheep have tails a cubit in breadth. 

(C) Arist., De Hist. Anim. VIII, 28. 

In India, as Ktesias, a writer not to be de¬ 
pended on, tells us, the swine is not found either 
wild or tame. 

[The animals of that country however which are 
bloodless and those that lie in holes are all large.] 

(D) Palladius, De Brachman, p. 5. 

For the swine of the Thebaid, on account of 
the excessive heat, is no longer found either in 
the parts of India or of -^Ethiopia. 

The same is related from ^Elian by Philo, De animall. 
propriett. 2, pp. 15 seq. ; conf. Herodot. III. 116; IV. 
13, 27. Baehr has a very long note on the Gryphons. 
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(E) Pallod., De Brack., p. 4. 

It (India) has also palms and the largest of 
nuts, the Indian as well as the small nut which 
is aromatic. 

(F) Antig. Mirab. Nar. 160. 

Ktesias, he says, informs us that in Ethiopia 
there is a fountain whose waters are red like 
cinnabar, and make those who drink them mad. 

(G) From the work of Sdtidn. 

Ktesias relates that in -^Ethiopia there is a 
fountain of water resembling cinnabar in colour 
which deprives those who drink it of their 
reason, so that they confess all the misdeeds 
which they have secretly committed. 

(H) Pliny, XXXI, 2. 

In drinking this water due moderation must 
be observed lest it make you mad like those 
persons who drink of that red fountain in 
^Ethiopia whereof Ktesias writes. 

(I) Michael. Apostol. Proverb , XX, 6. 107 

A swine among the roses , a proverb applied 

by Krates to the intractable and uneducated. 

Ktesias asserts that tho swine is not bred in 

India, either the wild or the tame kind, and he 

somewhere mentions that the sheep have tails 
a cubit in breadth. 

Frag. XVI. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVII, 2. 

Oncsikritus says that in those parts of India 
where no shadows are cast there aro men who 
arc 5 cubits and 2 pa lms in stature and who 

107 This is given as frag. 29 by Lion, but not by Muller. 
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live 130 years without becoming old, for if 
they die then they are cut off as it were in 
mid-life. Krates of Pergamus calls the Indians 
who live over a hundred years Gymnetae, but 
many writers call them Makrobii. Ktesias 
asserts that a tribe of them called Pandarae 
inhabiting the valleys live for 200 years, and 
have in their youth white hair, which turns 
black whgn they grow old. 

Frag. XVII. 


iElian, Nat . An. IV, 36. 

Writers on India inform us that that country 
produces many drugs, and is astonishingly pro¬ 
lific of those plants that yield them. Many of 
these drugs are medicinal and cure snake-bites, 

O 

which are so dangerous to life, but others are 
deleterious and quickly destroy life. Among 
these may bo reckoned the poison of a parti¬ 
cular kind of serpent, one which to appearance 
is about a span long. Its colour is purple of 
the deepest dye, but not on the head, which 
so far from being purple, is extraordinarily white, 
whiter even than snow or than milk. It is 
found in those parts of India which are most 
scorched by the sun. It has no teeth, and does 
not at all incline to bite, and lienee one would 
think it to be of a tame and gentle nature, hut 
nevertheless, wherever it casts its vomit, be it 
upon the limb of a man or of a beast, nothing 
can prevent the whole of that limb from morti¬ 
fying. It is sought after for the sake of this 
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poison, and is, when caught, suspended from a 
tree by the tail, so that the head may look down¬ 
ward to the ground. Bel<?w its mouth they 
place a casket made of brass, to receive the 
drops of poison as they fall. The matter thus 
discharged condenses and becomes a solid mass 
which might be mistaken for the gum which 
oozes from the almond-tree. When the snake is 
dead the vessel is replaced by another, which 
is also of brass, for the carcase then discharges 
a serous humour like water, which, after being 
allowed to stand for three days, takes also a solid 
form. The two masses differ from each other 
in colour, the one being jet-black and the other 
the colour of amber. If you take of the latter 
no more than what would equal the bulk of a 
sesame seed, and administer this to one either 
in his food or his drink, he is first of all seized 
with violent spasms, and his eyes in the next 
place become distorted, and his brain, forcing its 

7 O 

way through his nostrils, runs out, when death 
ensues after a short but sharp agony. If a 
smaller dose is taken, death does not imme¬ 
diately ensue, but does so eventually. The 
black poison, again, which has oozed from the 
snake when dead, operates but slowly, for if one 
swallows the same bulk of it as of the other, it 
corrupts his blood and he falls into a consump¬ 
tion, of which he dies in a year’s time. Many, 
however, survive for two years, dying inch 
by inch. 

7 
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Frag. XVIII. 

.Elian, De Nat. An. IV, 41. 

There is a species of Indian bird of very 
diminutive size which may be thus described. 
It builds its nests on high and precipitous moun¬ 
tains, and is about as big as a partridge egg, 
and of a bright red colour like realgar. The 
Indians call it in their tongue dikairon , and the 
Greeks in theirs, as I am informed, dikaion (i. e. 
just). Its dung has a peculiar property, for if 
a quantity of it no bigger than a grain of millet 
be dissolved into a potion, it would be enough to 
kill a man by the fall of evening. But the 
death that comes thereby resembles a sleep, 
and is most pleasant withal and pangless, being 
like that death which the poets are wont to call 
lusimelcs (limb-relaxing) and ablelchros (easy), 
for such a death is painless, and is therefore to 
those who wish to be rid of life, the sweetest 
of all deaths. The Indians accordingly spare 
no pains to procure this substance, which they 
regard as a genuine anodyne for all human 
ills. Hence it is included among the costly 
presents sent by the king of the Indians to 
the Persian king, by whom it is prized more 
than aught else, and who treasures it up as a 
sure defence in case of necessity against ills 
that are past all other remedy. No one in all 
Persia possesses it save only the king himself 
and the king’s mother. Let us here then 
compare this Indian drug with the Egyptian 
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so as to determine which is superior. The 
Egyptian we saw, had the effect throughout 
the day it was taken of restraining and check¬ 
ing tears, whereas the Indian induced an 
unending oblivion of all ills. The former was 
the gift of a woman, and the latter the gift of 
a bird, or rather of Nature, which, through the 
agency of this bird, unfetters man from the 
sternest bondage. And the Indians, they say, 
are happy in the possession of this, since they 
can by its means whenever they please, escape 
from their prison-house here below. 

Frag. XIX. 

Apollonios (Dyskolos), Hist. Mirab. XVII. 

Ktesias says that in India is found a tree 
called the parybon. This draws to itself every¬ 
thing that comes near, as gold, silver, tin, copper 
and all other metals. Nay, it even attracts 
sparrows when they alight in its neighbourhood. 
Should it be of large size, it would attract even 
goats and sheep and similar animals. 

Frag. XX. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXVII, 2. 

Ktesias says that in India is a river, the 
Hypobarus, and that the meaning of its name 
is the bearer of all good things. It flows from the 
north into the Eastern Ocean near a mountain 
well-wooded with trees that produce amber. 
These trees are called aphytacorae , a name which 
means luscious sweetness. 
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Frag. XXI. 

TzetzSa, Chil. VII, y, 714. 

Ktesias says that in India are the trees that 
produce amber, and the men called the Kyno- 
kephaloi, who, according to his account, are 
very just men living by produce of the chase. 

Frag. XXII. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII, 2. 

On many mountains (of India) is found a 
race of men with heads like those of dogs, who 
are dressed with the skins of wild beasts, who 
bark instead of speaking, and who, being armed 
with claws, live by hunting and fowling. Ktesias 
says that in his time the number of these men 
was 120,000. 

Frag. XXIII. 

^Elian, IV, 46. 

Among the Indians are found certain insects 
about the size of beetles and of a colour so red 
that at first sight 'one might mistake them for 
cinnabar. Their legs are of extraordinary 
length and soft to the touch. They grow 
upon the trees which produce amber, and sub¬ 
sist upon their fruit. The Indians collect them 


for the sake of the purple dye, which they 
yield when crushed. This dye is used for 
tinting with purple not only their outer and 


their under-garments, but also any other sub¬ 


stance where a purple hue is required. Robes 


tinted with this purple are sent to the Persian 


king, for the Indian purple is thought by the 


Persians to be marvellously beautiful and far 
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superior to their own. This we learn from 
Ktesias, who says well, for this dye is in fact 
deeper and more brilliant than the renowned 
Lydian purple. 

In that part of India where the beetles 
(kui 'Supoi) are met with, live the Kynokephaloi, 
who are so called from their being like dogs in 
the shape of their head and in their general 
appearance. In other respects, however, they 
resemble mankind, and go about clad in the 
skins of wild beasts. They are moreover very 
just, and do no sort of injury to any man. 
They cannot speak, but utter a kind of howl. 
Notwithstanding this they comprehend the 
language of the Indians. They subsist upon wild 
animals, which their great fleetness of foot en¬ 
ables them to capture with the utmost ease. 
Having killed the prey they cut it into pieces, and 
roast it by the heat of the sun and not by fire. 
They keep goats however and sheep, whose milk 
supplies them with drink, as the chase with food. 
I have mentioned them among the brutes, and 
with good reason, for they do not possess arti¬ 
culate and intelligible speech like mankind. 103 

Frag. XXIV. 

Servius the Commentator on Virgil ; JEneid , I, v, 653. 

Acantho — i. e. with a flexible twig in imita¬ 
tion of which a robe is artificially adorned 

10s Herodotus mentions Kynokephaloi in Africa (IV 
192); conf. Diodor. Ill, 34; Augnstine, C. D. XVI 8- 
Anstot. Hist. Anim. 11, 8 ; Strabo, XVI, iv, 15 ; Philoat’ 
Vit. Apollon. VI, 1. 
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and wrought. Varius makes this statement. 
Ktesias says that there are trees in India which 
grow wool. 


Frag. XXV. 

(A) iElian, Hist. Ati. IV, 52. 



asses are found in India as big as horses. The 
animal is entirely white, except about the head, 
which is of a reddish colour, while the eye 
gleams with azure. It has a horn upon its 
forehead about a cubit and a half long. This 
horn is white at the base, crimson at the tip, and 
jet black in the middle. These particoloured 
horns are used, I understand, as drinking cups 
by the Indians, not indeed by people of all 
ranks, but only by the magnates, who rim 
them at intervals with circlets of gold just 
as they would adorn with bracelets the arm of 
some beautiful statue. They say that whoever 
drinks out of this horn is protected against all 
incurable diseases, for he can neither be seized 
by convulsions nor by what is called the sacred 
disease (epileps}’), 100 and neither can he be cut 
off by poison ; nay if before drinking from it he 
should have swallowed anything deleterious, he 
vomits this, and escapes scatheless from all ill 
effects, and while, as has been believed, all 
other asses, wherever found, and whether wild 
or tame, and even all solid-hoofed animals, have 
neither a huckle-bone (aarpayaXos) nor a gall in 


10t> Cf. Herod. Ill, 33. 
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the liver, the Indian horned asses have according 
to Ktesias both a huckle-bone and a gall in 
the liver. The huckle-bones are said to be black, 
not only on the surface but all throughout as 
may be proved by breaking one to pieces. They 
are fleeter not only than other asses but even 
than horses and deer. On first starting they run 
leisurely, but they gradually strengthen their 
pace, and then to overtake them, is, to use a 
poetic expression, the unattainable (ra ’aW^ra). 110 
When the dams have brought forth and begin to 
lead out their young ones to the pastures, the 
males are in close attendance, and guard their 
offspring with devoted care. They roam about 
in the most desolate tracts of the Indian plain, 
and when the hunters come to attack them, they 
relegate their foals, being as yet but young and 
tender, to graze in the rear, while in front they 
fight to defend them. Their mode of attack is 
to charge the horsemen, using the horn as the 
weapon of assault, and this is so powerful, that 
nothing can withstand the blow it gives, but 
yields and snaps in two, or is perhaps shivered 
to pieces and spoiled for further use. They 
sometimes even fall upon the horses, and so 
cruelly rip up their sides with the horn that 
their very entrails gush out. The riders, it 
may well be imagined, dread to encounter them 
at close quarters, since the penalty of approach- 


110 Used by Homer. 
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ing them is a miserable death both to man and 
horse. And not only do they butt, but they 
also kick most viciously and bite ; and their bite 
is much to be dreaded, for they tear away all 
the flesh they grasp with their teeth. It is 
accordingly impossible to take them alive if 
they be full-grown ; and hence they must be 
despatched with such missiles as the spear or 
the arrow. This done, the Indians despoil them 
of their horns, which they ornament in the 
manner already described. The flesh is so very 
bitter that the Indians cannot use it for food. 111 

(B) iElian, III, 41. 

India, lie sa}*s, produces unicorn horses and 
breeds likewise unicorn asses. Drinking cups 
are made from these horns. Should one who 
plots against another’s life put a deadly poison 
into these cups no harm is done to the man 
who drinks therefrom. The horn of the horse 
and the ass, it would appear, is an antidote 
against evil. 

Frag. XXYI. 

iBlian, Nat. An. V, 3. 

The river Indus lias no living creature in 
it except, they say, the Skolex, a kind of worm 
which to appearance is very like the worms that 
are generated and nurtured in trees. It differs 
however in size, being in general seven cubits in 
length and of such a thickness that a child of 

111 Conf. JElian 111,41; XVI, 20; Aristot. De partt. 
Anim. Ill, 2 ; Philo3trat. Vit . Apoll. Ill, 2. 
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ten could scarcely clasp it round in his arms. 
It has a single tooth in each of its jaws, quadran¬ 
gular in shape and above four feet long. These 
teeth are so strong that they tear in pieces with 
ease whatever they clutch, be it a stone or be 
it a beast, whether wild or tame. In the day¬ 
time these worms remain hidden at the bottom 
of the river, wallowing with delight in its mud 
and sediment, but by night they come ashore 
in search of prey, and whatever animal they 
pounce upon—horse, cow, or ass, they drag down 
to the bottom of the river, where they devour it 
limb b} r limb, all except the entrails. Should they 
be pressed by hunger they come ashore even in 
the daytime, and should a camel then or a cow 
come to the brink of the river to quench its 
thirst, they creep stealthily up to it, and having 
with a violent spring secured their victim by 
fastening their fangs in its upper lip, they drag 
it by sheer force into the water, where they make 
a sumptuous repast of it. The hide of the skolex 
is two finger-breadths thick. The natives have 
devised the following method for catching it. To 
a hook of great strengtli and thickness they 
attach an iron chain, which they bind with a 
rope made of a broad piece of white cotton. 
Then they wrap wool round the hook and the 
rope, to prevent them being gnawed through by 
the worm, and having baited the hook with a 
kid, the line is thereupon lowered into the 
Btream. As many as thirty men, each of whom 
8 
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ifl equipped with a sword and a spear fitted 
with a thong, hold on to the rope, haying also 
stout cudgels of cornel lying ready to hand, in 
case it should be necessary to fell the monster 
with blows. As soon as it is hooked and swallows 
the bait, it is hauled ashore and despatched by 
the fishermen, who suspend its carcase till it has 
been exposed for 30 days to the heat of the 
Bun. An oil all this time oozes out from it, and 
falls by drops into earthen vessels. A single 
worm yields ten Jcotulai (about five pints). The 
vessels having been sealed up, the oil is des¬ 
patched to the king of the Indians, for no one 
else is allowed to have so much as one drop of 
it. The rest of the carcase is useless. Now this 
oil possesses this singular virtue, that if you 
wish to burn to ashes a pile of any kind of wood, 
you have only to pour upon it half a pint of the 
oil, and it ignites without your applying a 
spark of fire to kindle it, while if it is a man or a 
beast you want to burn, you pour out the oil, and 
in an instant the victim is consumed. By means 
of this oil also the king of the Indians, it is 
said, captures hostile cities without the help of 
rams or testudos or other siege apparatus, for 
Tie has merely to set them on fire with the oil, 
and they fall into his hands. How he proceeds 
is this. Having filled with the oil a certain 
number of earthen vessels which hold each 
about half a pint, he closes up their mouths, and 
aims them at the uppermost parts of the gates; 
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and if they strike there and break, the oil runs 
down the woodwork, wrapping it in flames 
which cannot be put out, but with insatiable 
fury burn the enemy, arms and all. The only 
way to smother and extinguish this fire is to 
cast rubbish into it. This account is given by 
Ktesias the Knidian. 

Frag. XXVII. 

(A) From Antigonos, Mirab. Nar. Cong. Hist. 16o. 

It is said that Ktesias mentions certain lakes in 
India, one of which, like the lakes in Sicily and 
Media made everything that was cast into it 
sink down [float] except gold, copper, and iron. 
Moreover, should anything fall into it aslant, it is 
thrown up standing erect. It is said to cure the 
disease called the white leprosy. Another lake 
at certain seasons yields an oil which is found 
floating on the surface. 

(B) From S6ti6n in scattered passages where ho relate® 
marvels about rivers, fountains and lakes. 

There is a fountain in India which throws 
out upon its banks as if shot from an engine those 
who dive into its waters, as Ktesias relates. 112 

(C) Strabo, Oeog. XVI, 4. 

Ktesias the Knidian mentions a fountain 
which discharges into the sea water of a red 
colour and full of minium (red-lead). 

Frag. XXVIII. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXI, 2. 

Ktesias records that in India is a pool of 
TY U !J? onf * Aristot. Mir. Ausc. c. 122 ; Plin. Hist. Nat 
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water called Side 118 in which nothing will float, 
but everything sinks to the bottom. 

Frag. XXIX. 

(A) Antigonos, Mirab. Nar. Cong. Hist. c. 182. 

Ktesias mentions the water which falls from 
a rock in Armenia, and which casts out black 

fish which cause the death of the eater. 

(B) Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXXI, 2. 

Kt&sias writes that in Armenia there is a 

fountain with black fish which, if taken as food, 
produce instantaneous death, and I heard the 
same said of the Danube, that where it rises, 
the same kind of black fish is found in it till 
you come to a fountain adjoining its channel, 
and that this fountain is therefore commonly 
believed to be the head of the river. They 
tell the same thing of the Nymph’s pool in 

Lydia. 

Frag. XXX. 

(A) Tzetzcs, Chil. VII, v, 638. 

This Skylax (of Karyanda) writes other such 
stories by the myriads, stories of one-eyed men, 
and of men that sleep in their ears, and 
thousands of other wonderful creatures, all which 
he speaks of as really existing, and not fictitious ; 
but for my part, as I have never met with any 
of them, I do not believe in them, although there 
are multitudes, such as Ktesias, Iamboulos, 

113 Isidor. Origg. xiii, 13; Conf. Antigon. c. 161 i 
Diodorus, II, 36, 7 ; Arrian, Ind. c. 6; Strabo, X\ ,h 
38; and Ind. Ant. vol. V, pp. 333, 334, and vol. VI, 
pp. 121, 130. 
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Hesigonos, Rheginos, who not only believe 
that these, but that still greater monstrosities, 
are to be found in the world. 

(B) Pliny, Hist. Nat. VII, 2. 

And he affirms that there is a tribe of Indians 
whose women bear offspring once only in their 
lifetime, and -whose hair turns white in the 
very childhood. He mentions also a race of 
men called Monosceli (one-legged), who, though 
they had but a single leg, could hop upon it 
with wonderful agility, and that they were 
also called Sciopodae, because that when they 
lay on their back in very hot weather, they 
shaded themselves from the sun with their feet. 
They lived not very far from the Troglodytes 
(cave-dwellers). To the west of these, he adds, 
lived men without a neck, and who had their 
eyes placed in their shoulders. 

(C) From tho same. 

According to Ktesias the Indian people which 
is called Pan do re and occupies the valleys, 
live for 200 years, and have in early youth 
hoary hair which turns black as they become 
old. There is a people on the other hand 
whose life-time does not exceed forty years. 
They are next neighbours to the Makrobii, and 
their women produce offspring once only. Aga- 
tharchides asserts the same, and adds that they 
live upon locusts and are fleet of foot. [To 
these Klitarchus gave the name of M a n d i, 
and Megasthenes reckons the number of their 
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villages at 300. Their women bear children 
when they are seven years old, and they are 
in their old age at forty.] 

Frag. XXXI. 

Gellius, Noct. Attic. IX. c, 4. 

When we were returning from Greece into 
Italy, and had made our way to Brundusium, 
and having disembarked, were walking about 
in that famous seaport which Ennius, using a 
somewhat far-fetched but sufficiently well- 
known word, called the fortunate ( praepes), 
we saw a number of bundles of books lying 
exposed for sale. I lost not a moment, but 
pounced with the utmost avidity upon these 
books. Now, they were all in Greek and full 
of wonders and fables—containing relations of 
things unheard of and incredible, but written 
by authors of no small authority—Aristeas of 
Proconnesos and Isigonos of Nicaea, and Ktfi- 
sias, and Onesikritos and Polystephanos and 
Hegesias. The volumes themselves however 
were musty with accumulated mould, and their 
whole condition and appearance showed that 
they were going fast to decay. I went up to 
the stall however, and enquired the prices, and 
being induced by the wonderful and unexpect¬ 
ed cheapness, I bought a great lot of the books 
for a few coppers ; and occupied myself for the 
next two days in glancing over the contents. 
As I read I made some extracts, noting the 
wonderful stories which none of our writers 
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have as yet aimed at composing, and inter¬ 
spersing them with these comments of my 
own, so that whoever reads these books may 
not be found quite a novice in stories of the 
sort like one who has never even heard of 
them before. [Gellius now goes on to record 
many particulars regarding the Skythians, Ari- 
maspians, Sauromatae and others of whom 
Pliny has "written at length in his Natural 
History. These particulars have been evident¬ 
ly extracted from the Indika of Ktesias and 
are here subjoined] :—“ On the mountains of 
India are men who have the heads of dogs, and 
bark, and who live by hunting and fowling. 
There are besides in the remotest regions of 
the East other strange creatures—men who are 
called Monocoli (one-legged), who run hopping 
upon their one leg with wonderful agility ; 
others who have no necks but have eyes in their 
shoulders.” All unbounded however is his as¬ 
tonishment on his learning from these writers 
about a race of men in the uttermost parts of 
India having shaggy bodies and plumage like 
that of birds, who live not upon food, but on 
the perfume of flowers inhaled through the nos¬ 
trils. Not far from these live the Pygmies, the 
tallest of whom do not exceed 2£ feet. The books 
contained these and many similar absurd stories, 
and as we perused them we felt how wearisome 
a task it is to read worthless books which 
conduce neither to adorn nor to improve life. 
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Frag. XXXII. 

Frag. IV. From Athenaios, lib. X. [c. 9.] llA 

Ktesias says that in India the king is not allow¬ 
ed to make himself drunk, but that the Persian 
king is allowed to do so on one particular day 
—that on which sacrifice is offered to Mithras. 

Frag. XXXIII. 

Tzetzes, Ckil. VIII, v, 987. 115 

Herodotus, Diodoros, Ktesias and all others 
agree that the Happy Arabia, like the Indian 
land, is most odoriferous, exhales a spicy fra¬ 
grance, so that the very soil of the former, and 
the stones of the latter, if cut, emit a delicious 
perfume, while the people there, when made 
languid and faint by the rich odours, recover 
from the stupor by inhaling the smoke of certain 
bones and horns and strong-smelling substances. 

Frag. XXXV. 

Lucian, Yer. Hist. I, 3. 110 

Ktesias the son of Ktesioklios, the Knidian, 
wrote about India and its inhabitants what he 
neither himself saw nor heard from the report 
of others. 

Frag. XXXVI. 

Strabo, Qeog. I. 2. 117 

Theopompos professes in express terms that in 
his history he will tell fables better than such as 
have been related by Herodotus, and Ktesias and 
Hellanikos and those who wrote about India. 

11 * Miiller places this as frag. 55 of the Persica. 

115 Muller places this among the fragments of the Peri- 
plus or Periegesis. 

110 This belongs to the life of Ktesias ; conf. Muller, p. 8. 

117 This is Lion’s 49th frag., but can hardly be regarded 
as one. 
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LASSEN’S REVIEW 

OF THE REPORTS OF KTESIAS 
CONCERNING INDIA. 1 

In proceeding to examine the reports con¬ 
cerning Indian matters which yet survive from 
the work of Ktesias, I call to mind what I previou sly 
remarked, that on account of the unsatisfactory 
state in which we possess the fragments, as well 
as on account of the predilection of the author 
for the marvellous, it is difficult to separate what 
is exaggerated from what is true, and to give a 
satisfactory explanation of his statements, while 
further, I have shown in several examples that his 
descriptions, as far as they have been examined, 
have been found to be true in material points, though 
they cannot be absolved from the reproach that the 
facts have been purposely disfigured by being 
magnified. In judging of his work, two especial 
points are to be taken into account. The first is, 
that he resided at the Court of Artaxerxes 
M ne m 6 n as his physician, and thereby enjoyed 
the best opportunity of questioning the Persians 
about all the information they had acquired re¬ 
garding India. lie could question even Indians 
themselves about their native country, because ho 
testifies that he had seen such men, these being 
white, i.e. Aryans.* The second is that the 
extract from his work was made by a Byzantine 
■of far later date, the Patriarch P h o t i u s, who 

2nd"editionf^874. 0m ^ ^ Allerth ™- «. pp. <U1 ff. 

* Ctesiae, Fragm . ed. C. Muller, p. 81a. 

9 
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lived about the middle of the ninth century of our 
ffira, and who had such a predilection for the 
wonderful and did the work so negligently, that it 
can offer no suitable scale whereby to measure the 
true value of the original. Most of the quotations, 
besides, concern the fabulous Indian races and the 
wonderful products of the country. Regarding 
several of his statements the advancing knowledge 
of Indian archaeology has sufficed to show that 
they had not been invented by the author, but that 
they originated in fictions current among the 
Indians. Accordingly, the accusations of menda¬ 
city heaped upon him by the ancients, with refer¬ 
ence to his book on India, have been generally 
withdrawn; but it would be going too far to 
absolve him entirely from lying, although in most 
cases his corruptions of the truth originate in his 
desire to tell unheard of stories. 

He composed his work, which consisted of onfe 
book, after his return to his own country in the 
year 398 B.C., s but how long afterwards cannot be 
determined. He did not consult Herodotus or any 
other of his predecessors. Whether his coin¬ 
cidence with Skylax about the fabulous peoples is a 
plagiarism is dubious. 4 Besides what I shall pre¬ 
sently have to say about his Indian reports, it 
will suffice to mention only what is of essential 
importance, as it would be unsuitable in this place 
to enter into detailed researches on as yet un¬ 
explainable reports, while, as regards the fabulous 
nations, it will suffice to point out their Indian 
origin. 


3 Muller, p. 16. 

4 Schwanbeck’s Megasth. Ind., p. 8. 
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According to Ktesias, India was not smaller than 
all the rest of Asia 5 —which is a palpable exaggera¬ 
tion. Like Herodotus he considered the Indians 
to be the greatest of nations and the outermost, 
beyond whom there lived no other. 6 Of the Indian 
rivers he knows strictly speaking only the Indus, 
for it must remain undecided whether the Hypar- 
khos be the Ganges. 7 As the Persians had ob¬ 
tained exact information only of the Indus region, 
we must expect to find that his more accurate 
communications have reference to that region 
exclusively. Of the former river he assumed the 
breadth where it was smallest at forty, and where 
it was widest at one hundred stadia, while in 
most parts it was a mean between these two 
extremes. 6 These figures are, however, without 
doubt excessive, but one need not be surprised 
thereat, since at that time no measurement had 
been made. On the other hand it is correctly 
stated that it flows through the mountains as 
well as through the plains.® Of the Indian sea 
Ktesias had learned that it is larger than the 
Grecian, but it must be considered as an invention 
that to the depth of four finger breadths, the sur¬ 
face is so hot that fish on that account do not 
approach it, but live in the deep below. 

It must also be ascribed to fiction that in India 
the sun appeai'3 ten times larger than in other 
countries, and that the heat there is so powerful 
that it suffocates many persons ; that there are 
neither storms nor ram in India, but that the 


5 Frag. iii. 0 Frag, i, 1, 2. 

7 Lassen, hid. Alt. vol. II, p. 563. 

0 Frag, ii and i, 1. • Frag. i. 6. 
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country is watered by the river; there are on the 
other band violent hurricanes which carry away 
everything that stands in their course. 10 The 
last remark may be considered as correct, but 
the assertion that India has no rain is on the 
contrary false, for it is known to possess regular 
rainy seasons, whereby the soil is watered. The 
Indus region is inundated by the river only in the 
Delta and, to a slight extent,, in the upper country* 
while in the north under the mountains it haa 
heavy rains, and lower down is not unvisited by 
slight showers. On the other hand, it is correctly 
remarked that in most parts of India the sun 
at his rising brings coolness, while during the rest 
of the day he causes vehement heat. 11 

His statements about the precious stones have 
already been elucidated. 12 Concerning the iron 
taken from the bottom of a well, of which iron 
swords were manufactured possessing the property 
of turning off hail, clouds and lightning, I have 
already remarked that they were probably lightning 
conductors. As to the method of obtaining it there 
is no information, but there is somehow gold was 
obtained. 13 Every year a spring filled itself with 
fluid gold which was drawn from it in one hundred 
earthen pitchers. It was necessary that they 
should be of clay, because the gold afterwards 
congealed, and the pitchers had to be broken 
in order to get it out. The spring was quadran¬ 
gular, eleven ells in circumference, and about two 
yards deep. Each pitcher contained one talent of 
gold. The sense of this passage can only be that 


10 Frag. i, 2, 5, 8. 
ia Frag:, i, 5 and 2. 


11 Frag, i, 8, 
13 Frag, i, 4. 
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auriferous ores were melted, and that the gold 
obtained from them was drawn out in a fluid state. 
That there was a spring, must be a misapprehen¬ 
sion, and we must imagine instead that there was 
a cistern prepared to receive the gold. As a 
pitcher need not be very large to contain one 
talent (which is only somewhat more than fifty- 
three pounds) of gold, this particular may be con¬ 
sidered as correct, but no stress need be placed 
on the statement that this operation was repeated 
every year. If this supposition is right, it follows 
that the Indians knew how to extract gold from 
the ore by melting. 

Of the gold it is said also, that it is not obtained 
from rivers by washing, (which, however, is a mis¬ 
take), but that it was met with on mountains that 
stretched far away, and was there guarded by 
griffins. 14 This, as has already been remarked, is 
the fiction which had reached the ears of Ktesias, 
whereas according to the account given by others 
it was dug out of the ground by the ants. Of 
silver-mines, it is said that there arc many of 
them, although not as deep as those in Baktriana. 
This agrees with the reality, because in India 
silver mines seem to occur only in Hdayaptira 
in Ajmir: on the other hand Badakslian, in the 
upper Oxus valley, is rich in silver. 15 His report 
would accordingly refer to a more eastern country 
than the Indus region. 

On the seal-ring, Pantarba , which is said to have 
had the property when thrown into the water of 
attracting other seal-rings and precious stones, so 

14 Fra<*. i. 12. 

14 Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. I, p. 166; Cathay, p. 595. 
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that they became connected with each other, the 
remark may suffice that an altogether satisfactory 
solution of this story does not seem to have been 
found. 16 It must also be left undecided what we 
are to understand by the eleklron (amber) which 
during thirty day T s of the year exuded like sweat 
from tbe trees on the mountains into the river 
Hyparkhos, and which turned hard in its 
waters. 17 Of this much only can we be certain, 
that it was a gum exuding from trees, of which 
there are several kinds in India, especially towards 
the east—the likeliest quarter wherein to seek for 
this river. 

The mention of this tree leads us to the reports 
concerning Indian plants, and the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. The trees producing the oil 
called Karp ion have been already treated of 18 
Of the Indian palms it is said that their fruits, 
which are called nuts, are three times as large as 
the Babylonian. 19 It is evident that it was some 
other than the date-palm, and was no doubt the 
cocoa-palm, which has a nut of the size indicated. 

Of the Indian reed Ktesias has reported that it 
grows in the mountain regions on the Indus, and 
is so thick that two men with outstretched hands 
cannot span it round, and that it is as high as the 
mast of a large ship. 30 This report agrees with 
that of Herodotus, only that it gives a more exact 
description, which may be considered as true, since 
the bamboo can grow to the height of sixty feet, 

10 Frag. ii. and note. 

17 Frag. i. 15, and note. 

18 Lassen, lnd. Alt., vol. II, p. 5o4* 

10 Frag, i, 13, and xv. 

*° Frag, i, 6, and vii. 
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and roay be two feet in diameter. Ktesias was 
the first who brought to notice that there are male 
and female reeds ; that the latter only had a pith, 
and the former none; and that the former were 
more strong and compact, and the latter broader. 
He mentions also the fact that small boats were 
made of them, which could hold not more than three 
men, provided, as is probable, this statement really 
does belong to him. 21 

The expression, garments produced by trees , can 
only mean cotton garments. 23 Ktesias has without 
doubt stated that the Indians from preference use 
oil of sesame, and it can only be the fault of the 
author of the extract if the use of this oil, together 
with that of the oil expressed from nuts, is ascribed 
to the pygmies. 33 IIis other statements with re¬ 
gard to the obtaining of oils are evidently fictions. 24 
Among these products of the exuberant fancy of the 
Indians, there may here be appropriately mentioned 
the story that those living near the Indus obtained a 
kind of oil from the worms living in that river, said 
to havepossessedthe property of settingeverything 
on fire. Some have supposed from this that the 
ancient Indians were acquainted with fire-arms, 35 
but the report must on the contrary bo used to show 
that poetical ideas peculiar to the Indians had 
already in the time of Ktesias become known to the 
Persians. There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
report of Ktesias now in question is the corruption 
of the ancient Indian idea that the possession of 

31 Plin. Hist. Nat. XVII, 3. 

22 Frag, i, 22, and xxiv. 

23 Frag, i, 11. 

2 * Frag, i, 11, and xxvii, Ac. 

25 P* von Bohlen, Altes Indien, vol. II, p. 64. 
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supernatural arms, which they might at times 
entrust to mortals, was one of the special preroga¬ 
tives of the gods. 36 The worship of snakes was 
particularly current in the north-western frontier 
countries, 37 to which the report of Ktesias regard¬ 
ing the oil specially relates. It will accordingly 
be a fire-weapon lent to man by one of the serpent- 
gods then worshipped, but which was represented 
to Ktesias as one that really existed. 

For the sake of continuity of subject, I have 
anticipated what is to be remarked about the reports 
of Ktesias concerning Indian animals. Of the 
products of the vegetable kingdom he had men¬ 
tioned a very sweet 10 me,* 9 by which expression 
probably must be understood only an intoxicating 
liquor prepared from sugar and palm-juice, since wo 
know that grapes do not grow in India. Lastly, 
according to our author, there existed also a tree 
Pardbos , or Parybos, which was found only in the 
gardens of the king, the root whereof attracted 
everything to itself, such as metals, and birds 
also, and sheep; birds for the most part being 
caught by it. The root served also as a medicine 
against bowel disorders. 39 With this conception 
may be suitably compared that of divining-rods, by 
the aid whereof metals were sought to be discover¬ 
ed. What Indian tree is meant is not certain. 

Whoever is aware of the great vegetable riches 
of India cannot fail to remark that the reports of 
Ktesias concerning them arc extremely scanty. 


Lasseu, Ind. Alt. vol. I, p. 671. a- h 
17 Lassen, vol. II, p. 468. 

58 Frag, i, 29. 

Frag, i, 18, and xix. 
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Possibly the reason for this defect may be partly 
that the regions best known to the Persians, and 
consequently to him, are less rich in vegetable 
products than those of inner India, but the prin¬ 
cipal reason is to be sought in the negligence 
and incompleteness of the whole extract, wherein 
the various subjects follow each other without a 
proper connexion, as well as in the circumstance 
that quotations from his book are by accident 
pretty copious on some subjects and not on others. 
Thus the extracts are meagre which describe 
ordinary things, whereas about the extraordinary, 
much richer extracts have come down to us. 
Accordingly we cannot absolve the classic writers 
who have preserved for us passages from the 
work of Ktesias from the reproach of having 
selected precisely those that relate what is extra¬ 
ordinary and wonderful. 

This reproach attaches also to his statements 
about Indian animals—some of those most valued 
and praised by the Indians, as cows and lions, are 
not even mentioned in the extracts, but on the 
contrary those only that are extraordinary and 
fictitious. It can scarcely be denied that Ktesias 
treated of the former. About other animals lie had 
been misinformed. The knowledge of the Indian 
animal kingdom which was communicated by him 
to his countrymen is doubly significant for the 
history of zoology. Firstly, it is certain that 
Aristotle, the founder of this science, had made use 
of his reports about Indian animals, and his book 
therefore contributed, though but slightly, to the 
materials whereon that eminent genius founded 

his observations. Secondly, through him several 

10 
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Indian animals first became known to the Greeks, 
and .he has therefore co-operated so far to pro¬ 
pagate zoological knowledge among his country¬ 
men. To represent this addition to science is the 
business of zoology; for a history of Greek know¬ 
ledge about India it is sufficient to enumerate the 
animals which he has mentioned—an exception 
being allowable only when an animal through some 
real or imaginary peculiarity appears pre-eminent 
over others, or when the form of the representa¬ 
tion is characteristic of the way the author views 
things. 

Concerning the animal most remarkable to 
foreigners on account of its size, docility and 
multifarious uses, the elephant I mean,hehad been 
misled by the Persians into making the exaggerat¬ 
ed statement that in war the king of the Indians 
was preceded by one hundred thousand of them* 
whilst three thousand of the strongest and most 
valiant followed him . 30 It can just as little be 
true that these animals were used to demolish the 
walls of hostile towns. On the other hand, he 
truthfully reports what he had seen with his own 
eyes, that in Babylon, elephants pulled up palm- 
trees, roots and all. He is the first Greek who 
mentioned the peculiarity of the female elephants 
that when they were in heat a strongly smelling 
fluid issued out from an orifice in their temples . 31 
Of the parrots he remarked with charming sim¬ 
plicity that they spoke Indian, but also spoke 
Greek if they had been taught to do so. The 

30 Frag, i, 3, iv, and v. 

31 Frag, i, 3, and v. 
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Indian name of the jackal he was the first to com¬ 
municate to the Greeks under the form, Krokottos , 
and it follows from what he says, as well as from 
the fables current about this animal, that tho 
^Ethiopian kind cannot be meant. 32 The qualities 
attributed to it, such as that it imitates tho 
human voice, has the strength of the lion, and the 
swiftness of the horse, show that the jackal already 
at that time played a prominent part in animal 
fables, and that such were generally current in 
India, if there were any need of such an argument. 

Of the four yet remaining animals, two must be 
considered as real, though it is not easy to identify 
them. The other two have on the contrary been 
invented but not by the Indians themselves. The 
wild ass was specially distinguished by his horn, 
because, of the horns cups were manufactured 
which protected those who drank out of them 
from certain kinds of diseases and from poison. 33 
Ho was further distinguished from solid-hoofed 
animals by the gall on his liver and by his ankle- 
bone. The first mark suits the rhinoceros, as it 
possesses a large gall bladder, but not the second, 
because all quadrupeds have ankle-bones. This, 
however, may only be an error of the author, 
though one that is surprising since he was a 
physician and had himself seen such ankle-bones. 
According to him, they were red, which is likewise 
false. The great strength attributed to the animal 
points to the rhinoceros, but not the great swift¬ 
ness. At the same time the name, A uvtazonon, does 


3 ? 


of k 

33 


Sckwanbeck, Megastli. Ind. p. 3. 3 
otthdraka from kroshtuka, a jackal. 
I rag. i, 25, 26, aod xxv. 


'he Greek 
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not famish us with any certain means of identi¬ 
fication. The explanation of this word from new 
Persian is not tenable—we might rather think 
that Ktesias had altered the Indian name of the 
rhinoceros, Kadga (which can be easily changed to 
Kharga) to Kart a, in order to assimilate the sound 
to that of Greek words whose significations are 
very suitable to the animal . 34 

By piecing these remarks together it would 
appear most probable that by the wild ass is to 
be understood the rhinoceros, because there is 
no other Indian animal which the description 
suits better. If Ktesias attributes to it a red head 
and a white body, whilst its colour is really grey- 
brown, he had perhaps been so informed. With 
reference to this so-called Indian unicorn, and 
also to the two fabulous animals, the griffin and 
the martikhoras, I have already remarked that 
it is incorrect either to recognize them in the 
wonderful animals of Persepolis, or to attribute 
to them a Baktro-Indian origin. In opposing this 
view, I have shown that the similarity of the sculp¬ 
tured animals to those described by Ktesias is only 
general—that in both cases the animals have been 
composed from parts of such as were real, and fur¬ 
ther that an ethico-religious symbolism through 
miraculous animals was unknown to the Indians. 
The conjecture there thrown out that the old 
Persian miraculous animals are of Babylonic- 
Assyrian origin, have been confirmed by the recent 
discoveries at Nineveh. 

About the bird, Dikairos, which was not larger 


Kapra strong, and £©ov animal. 
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than the egg of a partridge, the dung of which 
was dugup,and first produced sleep and afterwards 
death, 83 I can say nothing more satisfactory than 
others. That it is not fictitious appeal's from the 
fact that the King of India had sent some of it to 
the King of Persia, who preserved it as something 
very precious, because it was a remedy against in¬ 
curable diseases. That opium, as has been sug¬ 
gested, cannot be meant by it, is certain, since 
the cultivation of that drug was introduced much 
later into India. It would be futile to try to 
explain the name because it is explained by the 
word just, and has been altered to assimilate its 
sound to that of a Greek word. 

If the griffins have been indicated as Indian 
animals, 80 there is no confirmation of this discover¬ 
able in the Indian writings—and so the griffins 
must be classed along with the Issedonians, 87 the 
Arimaspians, and other fictions of the more 
northern peoples, which had found admission 
also among the Persians, where they survived 
till later. Just as foreign to the Indians is the 
Marlikhnras , whose name is correctly explained as 
the man-eater , 8S but in old Iranian, because Martija - 
qdra has this meaning, but the second part is 
foreign to the Indian language. If Ktesias has 
reported that he had seen such an animal with the 
Persian King to whom it had been presented by 
the Indian king, he cannot in this instance be 
acquitted of mendacity. 


** £ rag * 17, and xviii; the name is also written Dikeros. 
30 Frag, i, 12, and xiv. 

87 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. IT, p. 609. 

38 Frag, i, 7, and viii—xi j Herodot. Ill, 116 ; IV, 13, 27. 
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Since he has specified a pretty large number of 
Indian animals without exhausting the list, and 
has also described some of them minutely, if we 
may judge from the details which have been pre¬ 
served, we may conclude that he had also treated 
at large of the manners and customs of the 
Indians. From this portion of the work which, 
had it been preserved, would have interested us 
most of all, we cannot expect to have learned any¬ 
thing about those subjects which we do not already 
know, but light would have been thrown upon 
the communications which had at that time reach¬ 
ed the Persians from India, and upon the 
nature of the ideas they had conceived regarding 
the inhabitants of India. But unfortunately we 
possess only very scanty extracts on such topics, 
while, on the other hand, there are tolerably com¬ 
plete repetitions of his reports of fabulous peoples. 

Of the Indians he correctly asserted that they 
had their black colour not from the sun, but from 
nature. 30 As a proof he adduced the fact that ho 
had with his own eyes seen white Indians, viz. 
two women and five men. He mentioned their 
great justice, their laws and customs, their love 
for their sovereigns, and their scorn of death. 
Nothing shows so plainly how little the way in 
which the extracts have been made is to be relied 
on, as the omission of these very subjects, with the 
exception of four of the less important usages. 
The first is that the Indians went on pilgrimage to 
a holy place distant fifteen days from the Sard 
mountains, situated in an uninhabited region where 


29 Frag, i, 9. 
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they worshipped the sun and the moon. During 
the festival the sun is said to have afforded them 
coolness for thirty-five days, so that they might 
be able to perform all the rites and return to their 
homes unscorched by his heat. There can be no 
doubt as to where this place lay. It was among 
the Yindhy aa, one of whose off-shoots are the 
Sardian mountains. It is self-evident that 
this can only have been an isolated worship of 
the two luminaries, 40 probably by a barbarous tribe, 
to which also the legend of the cooling down of 
the temperature may have belonged. 

The second custom mentioned is connected 
with the idea formed by Ktesias of the bodily 
constitution of the Indians. They attained an 
age of 130 or 140 years, and the oldest of 200. 
None of them suffered from headache, eye diseases, 
toothache, sore mouths, or putrid ulcer§. In 
India there was a quadrangular well, enclosed by 
rocks, wherein the Indians of high rank bathed 
along with their wives and children. It had the 
property of throwing out again upon the bank 
not only the bathers, but everything else, except 
gold, silver, iron and copper. It is called in 
India baUa<U, which meant useful . This word is 
really Indian, for in Sanskrit balada means strength¬ 
giving. From this report we learn the unimpor¬ 
tant fact that the Indians had discovered the 
healing power of mineral wells. 

Another well had the peculiarity that the water 
drawn from it congealed to the thickness of 
cheese. 41 If three obols weight of this was tri- 


40 Frag. i. 8. 


41 Frag, i, 14. 
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turated to apowder and being put in water was given 
as a dose to an inculpated person, he confessed all 
his transgressions. The king used this as a means 
to bring the accused to a confession. Those found 
guilty under the ordeal were condemned to die 
of starvation, and the innocent were dismissed. 
This particular is remarkable, because the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fah-hian, relates something similar re¬ 
garding Udyana, a country west of the Indus 
and to the north of Peshawar. He says it was the 
custom there, if a doubt existed about the guilt of 
an accused person, to remove the doubt by admi¬ 
nistering to him a medicinal drink; those guilty 
of a capital offence were banished. Pliny had much 
earlier reported something similar of an Indian 
plant. 43 Guilty persons who had swallowed pills 
prepared from its roots and administered in wine, 
were during the night tormented by visions, and 
confessed all their transgressions. Although the 
origin of the drink mentioned by Ktesias maybe in¬ 
correct, there can be no doubt but that it was used 
for judicial purposes, as it is confirmed by the other 
two witnesses. Of such ordeals, called divya and 
pariksha , several are adduced in the codes of law. 43 
Among these, poison also occurs. If the accused, 
after swallowing the dose, felt no hurtful effects 
ensuing,he was declared innocent,so that the report 
of Ktesias is justified by the Indians themselves. 44 

This, however, cannot be said of the fourth cus¬ 
tom mentioned in the fragments of the work ; that in 


42 Hist. Nat. xsiv, 102. n , - 

43 Manu, Dharma 4. VII, 114-116; YAjn. Dharmas Ik 

44 See Stenzler, Zeitschrift d. D. Morg. Ges. vol. IX, P- 
661. 
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hunting hares and foxes, the Indians did not use 
dogs, but eagles, crows, and vultures, which they 
trained for that purpose. 45 For this practice tho 
Indian writings afford no confirmation, though it 
by no means follows that the report is untrue. It 
is only doubtful whether eagles can be so tamed. 
It would be important to know whether from an 
oversight on the part of Aelian, who alone has 
preserved this report, vultures have not been 
substituted for falcous ; in that case this custom 
would be one which the Indians had in common 
with the Thrakians and the ancient Germans. 

With regard to the Aryan Indians we learn 
nothing from tho extracts from the work of 
Ktesias, but tho fact already noticed, that they 
were white. He invariably speaks of but one king 
of India 40 ; but from this we must not conclude 
that at that time Western India formed a single 
state. It would rather appear that Ktesias did 
not care to treat of the separate kingdoms. 

The fabulous peoples are divided into t’ /o classes, 
one purely fictitious, and the other embracing the 
aboriginal tribes that have obtained their name 
from some one peculiarity, and in one particular 
instance this name is Greek. Of the first class 
Skylax had already mentioned several. There 
is but this one fact with reference to these tribes 
which is significant, that since the fictions regard¬ 
ing them had been propagated to foreign nations 
bo early as the time of Skylax, they must have 
been still earlier widely current among the 
Indians. It will therefore be sufficient, if, without 


* 8 Frag. xiii. 

11 
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Frag, i, 14, 29, 31, Sic. 
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treating of them specially, I content myself with 
merely establishing their claim to be of Indian 
origin . 47 When Ktesias, following no doubt the 
precedent of the Persians, reported of one of these 
tribes that it was a very brave nation, and that five 
thousand men of them followed the king of the 
Indians as archers and lancers, so far from seeing* 
in this circumstance a reason to consider them a 
real nation, as in the great epic the one-footed 
men brought gifts to a king, we shall only find a 


47 The 'Evotiktovtcs —the once-bearing-seeTzetzes, Chib 
vii. 636, Frag. i. and xxx, are called in Sanskrit Ekagarbha, 
and inhabit the eight varshas or divisions of the terrestrial 
heavens: Bhdg. Purdna v, 17, 12. According to an earlier 
opinion the varshas were parts of the world. Whether 
Ktesias also mentioned the one-eyed Ekaloch/ina, who 
appear in the great epic, is doubtful. Conf. Tzetzes, Chil. 
ibid, and Mahdb. Ill, 297, v. 16137. But both do mention 

the Indian KarnaprOvarcma , or those who used their ears 
as a covering, and who dwelt in the southern region. By 
Skylax they are called QtoXikvol, i.e. having shovel-sized 
ears, Tzetzes, Chil. vii, 631, 638. Ktesias (frag- i, 31) does 
not seem to have known their name, but he says they had 
eight fingers on each hand, and eight toes on each foot, a 
feature wanting in the Indian accounts, but which is cer¬ 
tainly an Indian idea. Megasthenes had translated the 
Indian name by ’EvcDTOKoirai, i.e. such as slept in their 
ears: (see Ind. Ant. v ol. VI, pp. 133-4). The SklottoOcs 
are mentioned by Skylax, Hekataios, and Ktesias,—by the 
second as in Ethiopia, with the frequent attribution or 
Indian fictions to Ethiopia: Tzetzes, Chil. vii, 629 f.; 
Philostrat. Vit. Appolon. vii, 14; Ktes. frag, xxyii, or 
Muller, Ctes. Frag. 89, p. 106. They have not yet been 
"identified in Indian writings: their name must have been 
Chhdydpdda. Possibly they were considered to have feet 
large enough to oversnadow them. The predecessors of 
Ktesias had not mentioned the one-footed race called bka- 
pdda. who were able nevertheless to run fast—fi*ag. xxx. 
The passage relating to them in the Mahdbhdrata , accord¬ 
ing to which they lived in the north, is cited by Lassen, 
bid. Alt. vol. I, p. 1026n., and that from the 
in the ZeitscKrift f. d. k. d. Morg. vol. II. p- 40- ^“ny 
(Hist. Nat. VII, 2.) incorrectly considers them to have been 

the same as the Sciapodes. 
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new proof of the wide dissemination of such fic¬ 
tions at -that early period. 

It will be suitable here to mention that Ktesias 
was the first Greek who had received intelligence 
of the holy country of the Uttar a Kuru, 
although considering the incomplete state in which 
his work lies beforo us, this can only be shown by 
the help of the native writings. Ho had, to wit, 
stated that there existed a fountain called Silas, 
in whose waters even the lightest substances 
that were thrown in sank to the bottom. 43 Now, 
this is the river Si la or Sailoda which one 
must cross before he can reach that country. It 
was believed that nothing would tloat or swim in 
its waters because by contact with them every¬ 
thing was transmuted into stone. It was only 
possible to effect a passage by means of the 
K i c li a k a-reed which grew there. The Greek 
representation offers itself as an inversion of the 
Indian fiction ; if anything that came into con¬ 
tact with the water was changed into stone, it 
must have become as heavy as stone and sunk to 
the bottom. The Greeks accordingly supposed that 
the lightness of the water was the cause of its 
being innavigable. 

In the extant excerpts there is no mention of the 
Hyperboreans, who, as we shall afterwards show, 
answer to the Indian Uttara kuru. Accord¬ 
ing to Megasthenes, they lived one thousand years, 
but according to the Indian view one thousand 

48 Frag, xxviii. Megasthenes also mentions a river Silas 
flowing from a source of the same name through the country 
of the Sileoi, and so light that everything sank in it. The 

6il& is mentioned also in the Mahdbh. VI, 6, v. 219, but 
north of Meru. 
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and even ten thousand years. 4 * Accordingly it is not 
at all impossible but that Ktesias has mentioned 
them under the name ofMakrobioi, who lived 
four hundred years. These are attributed also to 
Ethiopia by Herodotus 90 and other writers of later 
date, but are probably of Indian origin. 

The accounts given of the real tribes deserve 
more consideration, because from them several 
particulars appear which shed over the aborigines 
and their contact with the Arian Indians a light 
all the more unexpected, as it has been the common 
practice to deny all value to the statements 
advanced by Ktesias in this connection. 

Among the real tribes was one that was black, 
and dwelt above the river Byparkhos, probably 
the Ganges . 91 They spent their days in idleness, 
ate no corn, but lived only on the milk of kine, 
goats and sheep which they maintained in great 
numbers. This notice is interesting, in so far as 
it shows that on the upper Gauges, or more correct¬ 
ly in the Himalaya, there still existed in those 
days black aborigines, as thegreat Epos also knows 
them there. It must be considered as an exag- 
geration that they drank no water, and that though 
not agriculturists, they subsisted also upon 
fruits. The fullest reports are those relating to 
the Kynamolgoi or Kynokephaloi, the 
dog-headed , 93 who must on account of this pecu¬ 
liarity being attributed to them have particularly 

Frag, xxx ; Pliny, H. N. VII, 2, has confounded the 
Pandore with the Mandi of Kleitarkhos and Ktesias. See 
Schwanbeck’s Meqasth. Ind. p. 71; Ind. Alter, vol. I, 

p. 797. 

80 Herodot. Ill, 17. 51 Frag, i, 24. 

“ Frag, i, 20, 22, 23, and xxi, xxii, xxiii. 
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attracted the attention of the classical authors. 
They were widely propagated, because they dwelt 
near the sources of the Hyparkhos, as well as in 
Southern India; their number is stated to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand. 
They were black, and the teeth, tails and voices of 
dogs, as well as their heads, are attributed to them. 
They understood, however, the language of the 
Indians. The reason for their name and their 
fictitious properties is evident from the circum¬ 
stance that they kept big dogs for hunting wild 
oxen and other wild animals. If the use of dog- 
milk is attributed to them, this may have also been 
merely an invention, because it is said elsewhere 
that they used also the milk of goats and of sheep. 
The other things related of them show that they 
were a real nation, a tribe of the black aborigines. 

They were acquainted with but few of the tech¬ 
nical arts, had no houses or beds, but dwelt in 
caves and slept on couches of straw, leaves, or 
grass. They knew how to tan hides, and the men 
as well as the women wore very fine garments 
manufactured from them. The richest only pos¬ 
sessed linen. They kept a multitude of asses, 
goats and sheep, and the greatest number of the 
latter constituted their wealth. Besides milk 
they used also as food the fruit of the Siptakhora 
tree, which they dried and packed up in plaited 
baskets and exported to the other Indians. They 
were very fast runners, good hunters, archers 
and hurlers of the javelin. They lived especially 
on the produce of the chase. The flesh of the 
animals which they killed, they roasted in the 
sun. Protected by their inaccessible mountains, 
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they were not attacked in war by their neigh¬ 
bours; they are represented as just men and 
harmless. They are said to have reached the age 
of one hundred and seventy years, and some even 
of two hundred. They carried on trade with the 
civilized Indians in their neighbourhood, and stood 
in a free relationship with the Indian king. To 
him they brought annually two hundred and sixty 
talents of dried fruits of the Siptakhora tree on 
rafts, and as many talents of a red dye-stuff and 
one thousand of elektron or the gum exuding from 
the Siptakhora tree. To the Indians they sold 
these wares, and obtained from them in exchange 
bread, oatmeal, cotton-clothes, bows, and lances, 
which they required in hunting and killing wild 
animals. Every fifth year the king presented 
them with three hundred bows, three thousand 
lances, one hundred and twenty thousand small 
shields, and fifty thousand swords. 

This description throws a clear light upon the 
position held by the Indian aborigines towards 
the kings of the Aryan Indians, on their mutual 
relations, on the intercourse of the civilized 
Indians with their barbarous countrymen, and the 
civilizing influence which they exercised upon them. 
Secured from subjugation in their inaccessible 
mountains, the latter must nevertheless have been 
glad to live in peace with the neighbouring kings, 
and to propitiate them by presents, and the former 
to make them feel the superiority of their power. 
On account of the need for the means of subsist¬ 
ence, and for the means for pursuing their occu¬ 
pations, which they procured from their civilized 
neighbours, the aborigines were obliged to accustom 
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themselves to have intercourse with them, and to 
afford them also an opportunity, and to open a 
door for the admission of their doctrines and laws 
among them. 

The Indian name of this people Sunamukha, 
dog-faced , has been discovered in a MS. which has 
not yet been published. 58 This tribe, according to 
it, 5 *dwelt on the Indus. The KaXvcrrptot considered 
by Ktesias to be synonymous with it cannot be 
satisfactorily explained from the Sanskrit; but 
it may have reached us in a corrupted form. To 
deny that the Aryan Indians may have given to a 
nation which they despised a name taken from the 
dog would be unreasonable, because the dog was 
a despised animal, and the name Svapaka or 
Svapaka, i. e., feeder of dogs, designates one 
of the lowest castes. Nor is there anything to 
object to the view that one of the aboriginal tribes 
was specially addicted to the rearing of dogs, which 
were needed for hunting, seeing that the wild 
dog is widely propagated throughout India and 
occurs in the Deccan, and probably also in Nepaul 
as well as in the south and in the north, where the 
Kynamolgoi dwelt. This tribe also has been 
transferred to Ethiopia and Libya. 55 

The third of these tribes are the Pygmies, 
whose name is Greek, and means * a fist long.’ 
They are mentioned by Homer, and as fighting 


53 Wilford, As. Res. vol. VIII, p. 331, from the Prabhd- 
sakhanda. 

54 Vans Kennedy explained this by Kdlavastra , clothed in 
black, but the meaning does not suit. 

69 Herodot. IV, 191, and Agatharkhides, p. 44, ed. Hud¬ 
son, who has drawn his account from Ktesia6. 
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with the cranes. 88 It hence appears that the name 
has been transferred to an Indian people. The 
Indian Pygmies are described as very small, the 
tallest of them being two ells in height, but most of 
them only one and a half. They dwelt in the in¬ 
terior of India, were black and deformed, had snub 
noses, long hair and extraordinarily large beards. 
They were excellent archers, and three thousand of 
them were in the retinue of the king. Their 
sheep, oxen, asses and mules were unusually small. 
They hunted hares and foxes, not with dogs, but 
with eagles, ravens, crows and vultures, like the 
Indians, followed the Indian laws, and were just. 
They agreed further with the Indians in using 
both sesame oil and nut oil, as already mentioned. 
This is all that is stated regarding them in the 
fragments of Ktesias. To determine what Indian 
people is meant by this name, it must further be 
mentioned that Megasthcnes ascribes the battle 
with the cranes to the Trispithamoi, i . e. men 
three spans long, 57 a name by which he could only 
designate the Pygmies, and which he had probably 
selected because it was an old word. Ktesias may 
therefore be considered as one of those writers who 
mentioned the battle of the Indian Pygmies with 
the cranes. Now the Indians ascribe to the Garu- 
d a, the bird of Vishnu, enmity towards the people 
of the K i r a t a, which for this reason is called 
K i r a t a s i n, i. e. the devourers of the K i r a t a, 
and the name of this people has also the meaning 
of a dwarf. It hence appears that the Kiratas 
were small men in comparison with the Arian 

30 Iliad , III, 3ff. 

67 Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 133, note t, and p. 135. 
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Indians, and may consequently have been easily 
confounded with the Pygmies. The form of the bird 
of Vishnu, as described by the poets, does not 
exactly correspond with a real bird ; in the pic¬ 
tures the form of a bird almost entirely yields to 
that ot a man. There is nevertheless some simi¬ 
larity to an eagle and to a vulture as well as to a 
crane. If in mythology a simple bird of this 
kind usually only occurs, it is to be remarked that 
it passes at the same time for the father and king of 
the divine birds, and there is nothing to hinder us 
from believing that, according to the ideas of the 
people a batt le ot this bird with the Kir a t a was 
thought to have occurred. If the remark that 
they lived in the interior of India does not agree 
w ith their actual position, which is assigned to the 
east ot Bengal, in the Himalaya, and further to 
the north, it must be understood that foreigners 
had attributed a wider extension to the name so 
that it designated even a people in Orissa. 5S From 
this further application of the names several char¬ 
acteristics attributed to the Pygmies explain 
themselves, which partly suit the true Kiratas, 
who like the Bhuta people are beardless, but on the 
other hand wear long hair. Among them occur 
also the flat noses , 50 but not the black complexion 
by which the Gon d a and other Vindhya tribes 
are on the contrary distinguished, so that here 
also a commingling of characteristics must be 
assumed. Both these people, however, are distin¬ 
guished by their shortness of stature. If the 


Pen'pl. Mir. 
58 Wilford. u. 
nosed.’ 


c. G2; Ind. Ant. vol. VIII, p. 150. 
s., mentions the chipitanasika, ‘snub- 


12 
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smallness of the Pygmies has been ascribed to 
their cattle also, it must simply be considered as 
an enlargement to the account made by foreigners. 
As we have seen above that the Arian kings 
kept female Kirata slaves and hunters, while the' 
Pygmies are described as very brave and hunters 
of wild animals, and even in later times, the people 
of that race appear in tho royal retinue, the Greek 
report is confirmed in this point also, while it must 
further be correct in stating that, though not all, 
yet at least one tribe of this people had adopted 
the laws of the Arian Indians. 

The Pygmies with their battle against the 
cranes have also been transferred to Ethiopia 60 from 
their original home in India. Whether the legend 
concerning them had already reached the Greeks 
at the time when the poems of Homer were com¬ 
posed, may be left undecided. 

The preceding examination of the narrative of 
.Ktesias (which has reached posterity in so abridged 
and incomplete a form, and the author whereof 
had been accused by his own countrymen of 
mendacity) abundantly shows that Ktesias has in 
most cases only repeated statements as he heard 
them from the mouths of the Persians, who them¬ 
selves had received them from Indians who 
sojourned in their country, and so we have the 
reports, not directly from the Indians themselves, 
but from the Persians. From this circumstance, 
it is evident why the names, as far as they have 
been explained, are, with a single exception, 
Persian, and why some names attributed to 
the Indians are foreign. If we consider the cir- 


00 Hekat. Frag . 266, Muller’s ed. p. 18. 
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cuits these accounts have made in reaching Greece 
from India, we cannot but be surprised that in 
general they still bear the stamp of their Indian 
origin. As has been shown, Ktesias cannot be 
absolved from the charge of having in some in¬ 
stances adorned the statements he received and of 
having even allowed himself to tell untruths. He 
has also transferred Greek notions to Indian sub¬ 
jects, at least in the matter of the Pygmies. If 
we however consider his book in its original and 
complete form, then we see that he must have 
given a tolerably complete representation of the 
products of Western India, and of the customs 
and usages ol the inhabitants, as well as several 
notices of the interior of the country. A few 
details serve even to elucidate Indian affairs, and 
there were no doubt many such, which have been 
lost, because after the Greeks had become more 
closely acquainted with India in the time of 
Alexander the Great, his work had been neglected 
by his countrymen. But the special significance 
of his narrative does not consist in these isolated 
elucidations of Indian antiquity, but in the fact 
that he had communicated to his countrymen the 
mass of the knowledge on Indian matters and the 
form which the } 7 had assumed among the Persians, 
and had marked thereby the extent of the know¬ 
ledge gained regarding India before the time of 
Alexander. His work may have contributed to 
increase the desire of the Greeks to investigate 
foreign countries, but it exerted no influence on 
the development of geographical science, and just 
as little on the expedition of Alexander, as has 
already been remarked. 
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APPENDIX, 

On Certain Indian Animals. 

From Kosmas Indikopleustes 61 Be Mundo, XI. 

1. The Rhinoceros. 

This animal is called the rhinoceros from having 
horns growing upon its nose. When it walks 
about the horns shake, but when it looks enraged 
it tightens them, and they become firm and 
unshaken so that they are able to tear up even 
trees by the roots, such especially as stand right 
in their way. The eyes are placed as low down as 
the jaws. It is altogether a most terrible animal, 
and is especially hostile to the elephant. Its feet 
and its skin closely resemble those of the elephant. 
Ics skin, which is dry and hard, is four fingers 
thick—and from this instead of from iron some 
make ploughshares wherewith they plough their 
lands. The Ethiopians in their language call the 
rhinoceros arou or harisi , prefixing the rough 
breathing to the alpha of the latter word, and 
adding risi to it, so that the word arou is the 
name of the animal, while harisi is an epithet 
which indicates its connexion with ploughing 
arising from the configuration of its nose and the 
use made of its hide. I have seen a living rhino¬ 
ceros, but I was standing some distance off at 


01 A monkish traveller of the 7th century. 
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the time. I have also seen the skin of one, 
which was stuffed with straw and stood in the 
king’s palace, and I have thus been enabled to 
delineate the animal accurately. 03 

2. The Taurelapho8 or Ox-deer. 

This is an animal found in India and in Ethio¬ 
pia. But those in India are tame and gentle, and 
are there used for carrying pepper and other 
stuffs packed in bags ; these being slung over the 
back one on each side. Their milk is made into 
butter. We eat also their flesh, the Christians 
killing them by cutting their throat, and the 
Greeks by beating them with cudgels. The 
Ethiopian ox-deer, unlike the Indian, are wild and 
untameable. 

3. The Camelopardalis or Giraffe. 

This animal is found only in Ethiopia, and is, 
like the hog-deer of that country, wild and un¬ 
tameable. In the royal palace, however, they bring 
up one or two from the time when they are quite 
young, and make them tame that the sight of them 
mny amuse the king. In his presence they place 
before them milk or water to drink contained in 
a pan, but, then, owing to tlie great length of their 
feet, breast, and neck they cannot possibly stoop 
to the earth and drink unless by making their two 
forelegs straddle. When they make them strad¬ 
dle they can of course drink. I have written this 
from my own personal knowledge. 

4. The Agriobous or Wild Ox. 

This is an animal of great size and belongs to 

01 Referring to the picture of the animal in hia 
book. 
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India, and from it is got what is called the ioupka, 
wherewith the- captains of armies decorate their 
horses and their standards when taking the field. 
They say of it that if its tail be caught by a tree 
it no longer stoops, but remains standing through 
its unwillingness to lose even a single hair. On 
seeing this the people of the neighbourhood ap¬ 
proach and cut off the tail, and then the creature 
flies off when docked entirely of its tail. 

5. The Moslchos or Muslc-dcer. 

This is a small animal, and is called in the 
native dialect the Kastouri . 6S Those who hunt it 
pierce it with arrows, and having confined the 
blood which collects at the navel, they cut the 
navel off, that being the part which has the 
pleasant fragrance known to us under the name 
of musk. 

6. The Monoherus or Unicorn. 

This animal is called the unicorn, but I have 
never set eyes upon it. I have however seen 
four brazen statues of it in Ethiopia, where they 
were set up in the royal palace—an edifice adorned 
with four towers. From these statues I have thus 
delineated the animal. They say of it that it is a 
terrible beast and invincible, having its power all 
lodged in its horn. When it perceives that its 
pursuers are many and that they are on the point 
of catching it, it springs down from the top of 
some precipice, and during the descent through 
the air turns itself in such a way that the whole 
shock of the fall is sustained by the horn which 


03 This is still its Indian name. 
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receives no damage thereby. 04 The scripture refers 
to this peculiarity, which says : save me from the 
'mouth of lions and my humility from the horns of 
unicorns ; and again, the one beloved as the son of 
unicorns; and again in the blessings of Balaam 
wherewith he blessed Israel, he says twice over : 
God led him out of Egypt even as the glory of the 
unicorn , thus bearing witness to the strength and 
boldness and glory of the animal. 

7. The Khoirelaphos or TIog-deer, 
and the Hippopotamus. 

The hog-deer I have both seen and eaten. The 
hippopotamus however I have not seen, but 1 
have had in my possession teeth of it so largo 
that they weighed about thirteen pounds. These 
teeth I sold here. I saw many both in Ethiopia 
and in Egypt. 

8. Piper i — Pepper. 

This is a picture of the pepper tree. Each 
separate plant clings for support to some tall tree 
which does not yield fruit, being very weak and 
slender like the delicate tendrils of the vine. Each 
cluster is enveloped within a couple of leaves. 
It is perfectly green like the colour of rue. 

9. Argcllia 05 or the cocoanut-tree. 

There is another tree of this sort called argcllia, 
that is—the tall nut-trees of India. It differs in 
no respect from the date-palm except in being 
taller and thicker and having larger leaves. It pro- 

The ibex is said to fall in such a way that its horns 
sustain the force of tho impact. 

0i The initial n must have dropped out as the word no 
doubt transliterates the nativo term for the cocoa, narikel. 
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daces no other fruit than two or three and as many 
nuts. The taste is extremely sweet and pleasant, 
being like that of the kernels of green nuts. 
The nut is at first full of a deliciously sweet water 
which the Indians therefore drink instead of wine. 
This very sweet beverage is called rliovglchosoujoha. 
If the fruit is gathered at maturity, then so long 
as it keeps its quality, the water in the course of 
time hardens upon the shell, while the water in the 
centre retains its fluidity till it finally disappears- 
If however it be kept too long without being opened , 
the concretion on the shell becomes rancid and 
unfit for human food. 

10. Plidlci, Del phi 8, Klieldnd—The Seal, the 

Dolphin and the Tortoise. 

When at sea we use the seal, dolphin and 
tortoise for food should they chance to be caught. 60 
The dolphin and tortoise we kill by cutting their 
throat, but we cut not the throat of the seal, 
but despatch him with blows as we do large 
fish. The flesh of the tortoise, like that of the 
sheep, is dark-coloured; that of the dolphin like 
the pig’s is dark .coloured and rank; that of the 
seal like the pig's is white, but not rank. 


w According to tho recipe for making hare-soup— 
“ First catch your hare.” 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

In frag. XIII p. 43 it is stated that eagles were 
trained by the Indians to hunt hares and foxes, 
and Lassen (p. 81) expresses doubt as to whether 
eagles could be so far tamed. Here however 
Ktesias must be judged to have written according 
to fact, for in Upper India eagles are trained to 
this very day for the purpose mentioned. Sir 
Joseph Fayrer inf onus us that when the Prince 
of Wales visited Lahore, there were among the 
people collected about Government House some 
Afghans with large eagles trained to pull down 
deer and hares. They were perched, he adds, on 
their wrists like hawks. 
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